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THE EQUINE F F Vs 


A study of the evidence for the English horses imported into 
Virginia before the Revolution. 


The inauguration of the importation of English horses into 
Virginia was not auspicious. The ‘six mares and a horse’ 
which arrived with the ‘third supply’ in August, 1610, and 
which Capt. John Smith says he left in the colony, were ig- 
nominiously eaten by the colonists during the ‘starving time’ 
of the following winter." The stock was, however, immediately 
renewed. In the spring of 1611 Sir Thomas Dale brought 
with him ‘seventeen horses and mares;” and in 1614 Samuel 
Argall brought more from his sack of Port Royal.* Again, in 
1620, the Virginia Company sent out ‘twenty mares.” 

Upon this foundation breeding began; but until the middle 
of the century the increase seems to have been slow. Thus, 
in 1626 Sir Francis Wyatt reported that there were not enough 
horses in the colony to undertake the manufacture of pitch and 
tar, scarcely enough for military purposes." Renewed efforts 
were therefore made to increase the stock: in 1639 Thomas 
Stegg was encouraged to import horses and mares,’ and in 
1643 the Assembly gave special privileges to ‘breeders of 
horses, mares and sheep.” Nevertheless, in 1649, when we 
have a statistic, there were no more than two hundred horses 
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and mares in the colony. Thereafter, however, the increment 
was rapid and the evidence is that by 1668 a native breed was 
firmly established. Indeed, the Virginia horse was now mul- 
tiplying so rapidly that the Assembly repealed its prohibition 
of export, giving as their justification that ‘the numerous in- 
crease of horses [is] now rather growing burthensome than 
any way advantageous to the country.” 

There is no description of the historically eocene horses ; 
but we may safely assume that, if not ‘rouncies”™ or ‘stots’ 
such as the Canterbury pilgrims rode, they were average 
English saddle horses of the age before the general dissemi- 
nation of ‘Arabian’ blood; characteristically cold blooded, and 
having in their veins, as Ridgeway shows, more of the medieval 
‘great horse’ than of the occasional barbs which had been 
brought to England from the earliest historical times. Indeed, 
Hugh Jones’ testimony that the Virginia horse of the early 
years of the eighteenth century ‘will pace naturally and pleas- 
antly at a prodigious rate,’ seems to bring the immigrant an- 
cestor of that horse squarely within William Harrison’s clas- 
sical description of the English equivalent in Shakespeare’s 
time 


‘Our horses moreover are high, and although not commonlie 
of such huge greatness as in other places of the maine: yet 
if you respect the easiness of their pase it is hard to say 
where (their like are to be had . . . such as serve for 
the saddle are commonly gelded and now growne to be very 
deere among us, especially if they be well coloured, justly 
limbed and have thereto an easy ambling pase. For our coun- 
trimen seeking their ease in every corner where it is to be had, 
delight verie much in these qualities, but chiefly in their ex- 
cellent pases; which besides that it is in maner peculiar unto 
horses of our Soile sand not hurtful to the rider or owner 
sitting on their backes: it is moreover verie pleasant and de- 
lectable in his eares in that the noise of their well proportioned 
pase dooth yield comfortable sound as he travelleth by the 
waie.’ 


If the English horse introduced into Virginia in 1611 was 
‘high’ like his Elizabethan forbear, he did not remain so. 
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Something happened at the end of his first half century in 
America to reduce materially his size. The available evidence 
for this change is, however, accompanied by contemporary tes- 


timony that he did not degenerate in quality; in fact he seems 
to have improved in quality, an apparent contradiction which 
propounds a curious problem. 

We must perhaps discount as propaganda the claim pub- 
lished by the Virginia Company in 1620” that the sea change 
made the horses they had exported ‘more beautiful and fuller 
of courage;’ but that claim is followed by a series of con- 
vincing seventeenth century testimonies that the English horse 
did not degenerate in America. Thus, in 1649, the author of 
the Perfect Description of Virginia® says the horses were ‘of 
an excellent raise [race] ;’ and in 1676 Thomas Glover™ asserts 
them to be ‘as good as we have in England.’ A little later 
(1686) the author of the Voyages d’un Francois” says: 


‘I do not believe there are better horses in the world, or 
worse treated. All the care they take of them at the end of a 
journey is to unsaddle, feed a little Indian corn and so, all 
covered with sweat, drive them out into the woods, where they 
eat what they can find, even though it is freezing.’ 


Again, the John Clayton who was parson of Jamestown at 
the time our Frenchman made his observation, bore similar 
witness in the letter he wrote to the Royal Society in 1688 :" 


‘There are good store of Horses, though they are very neg- 
ligent and careless about the breed. It is true there is a law 
that no Horse shall be kept stoned under a certain size, but it 
is not put in Execution. Such as they are there are good 
stock, and as cheap or cheaper than in England, worth about 
five pounds apiece. They never shoe them nor stable them 
in general: some few Gentlemen may be something more cu- 
rious but it is very rare: yet they ride pretty sharply, a Planter’s 
Pace is a Proverb, which is a good sharp hard gallop.’ 


And finally, and most important of all, there is the act of 
Assembly of 1686." Reciting that 
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‘Forasmuch as the breed of large and strong horses in this 
country will not only extend to the great help and defence of 
the same but also prove of great use and advantage to the in- 
habitants thereof, which [breed] now is much decayed and im- 
paired by small ston’d horses of low stature not only suffered 
to pasture and feed in our woods and other waste grounds, 
but also to cover and leap mares feeding there, whereof cometh 
a numerous breed to the little profit but great damage of this 
country ;’ 


the planter was forbidden to turn into the woods ‘any ston’d 
horse two years old or more and under thirteen and one-half 
hands.’ This was the act which Clayton declared inoperative. 
It remains of interest, nevertheless, because of the strong light 
it throws on the Virginia horse at the end of the seventeenth 
century. By enabling us to compare him with the English 
horse of the sixteenth century (for this legislation of 1686 took 
the form of reversion to an equally futile act of Henry VIII, 
which is cited in all historical studies of the English horse, the 
essential difference being that the minimum Tudor standard 
was fifteen hands) it reveals him in a process of transfor- 
mation. 


In the eighteenth century the evidence is to the same effect. 
In 1713 the act of 1686 was revised and reenacted and there- 
after the standard of thirteen and a half hands was carried 
forward in the Revisals of 1733, 1752 and 1769; to be dropped 
only in 1792 when, at last, it had become a relic of antiquity. 
This legislative standard could not have so persisted except 
for the continued presence in the colony of many small but 
highly esteemed horses. That they were esteemed we know 
because Hugh Jones assures us in 1722 that ‘the saddle horses, 
though not very large, are hardy, strong and fleet ;’ and Wil- 
liam Byrd commends them in his History of the Dividing Line 
(1728) as peculiarly suited for ‘a long ramble into the woods,’ 
saying ‘they are us’d to precipices and will bite as close as Down 
sheep.’ That they were small the Virginia Gazette bears wit- 
ness, when, after 1736, it supplemented the door of the ‘ordi- 
nary’ as the place for posting public notices and its pages teem 
with advertisements of strayed horses, quite generally de- 
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scribed as 13% hands, sometimes less, and only occasionally 
14 hands in height. 

On this record we can conjure up a vision of the mounts 
which bore Spotswood and the Knights of the Golden Horse 
Shoe in 1716, we can appreciate the ‘cocktail’ who inaugurated 
the Virginia practice of the quarter race; the ‘galloway’ for 
whom allowance of weight was made in the programmes of the 
earliest subscription race meets; the ‘old field pony’ which the 
Old Virginia Gentleman of the nineteenth century used to 
mate with a blood horse to get what he deemed the best pad 
on which to make his daily plantation rounds ; and, finally, the 
Chincoteague pony.” 

It will not suffice to explain away the problem those small 
horses propound on a theory of degeneration of the size of the 
English horse in Virginia. All the neglect and underfeeding 
upon which the Frenchman animadverted, all the casual mis- 
mating against which the Assembly thundered, would not ac- 
count for a reduction of average size of six inches in fifty years. 
Seeking an explanation, we conjecture that the act of 1686 
voiced an English prejudice in favor of the pure English horse 
then seen to be in process of modification ; and that Clayton’s 
observation that the late seventeenth century Virginians were 
‘very negligent and careless about the breed’ was of the same 
tenor. In fine, we believe that the admirable little Virginia 
horse, which Spotswood, Hugh Jones and William Byrd rode 
and which the later advertisements reveal as having an invin- 
cible objection to confinement, was not so much a degenerate 
descendant of the first horses imported from England as the 
native product of an unrecorded practice of crossing’ the Eng- 
lish horse with a remote infusion of Andalusian blood, derived 
from the southern indians, following Edward Bland’s Occa- 
neechi exploration of 1651. This hypothesis would account 
not only for the sudden increment of Virginia’s stock of horses 
about 1668, but also for the consequent combination of spirit 
and small size in the individual.” 
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However attained, such was the status of the Virginia horse 
when the enactment and enforcement of Governor Gooch’s 
tobacco inspection law of 1730 inaugurated in the colony an 
era of prosperity and consequent extravagance, the like of 
which had never been known before.” It was in that period 
that the local magnates prepared to abandon their plantation 
houses, erected ‘after the Virginia manner of building’ defined 
in the statutes, of which Tuckahoe survives as a type, and to 
construct mansion houses in the English tradition, such as 
Westover and Mount Airy; to import and use ‘chariots’ for 
occasions of ceremony; to drink madeira as well as bumbo; 
to ride formally to hounds; and to keep horses for racing 
only. The surviving county records show, indeed, that the 
fathers and grandfathers of these men had beer wont to match 
their speedy riding nags far back in the seventeenth century, 
and had claimed a caste privilege in doing so," but those banters 
were quite different things from the organized subscription 
race meets for which advertisements begin to appear in the 
seventeen forties.” Again, it was in 1739 that John Clayton, 
the botanist, affords the earliest evidence of the naturalization 
of classical. fox hunting in the same region: ‘Some here hunt 
foxes with hounds,’ he wrote from Gloucester, ‘as you do in 
England.™ 

It is not surprising then, to find that the improvement 
of the Virginia horse dates from that same period. From 
England had come across the Atlantic a bruit of the magic 
accomplished on the turf by hot blood from the Levant. The 
name of Flying Childers, ‘the fleetest horse ever known,’ was 
already on the Virginia sportsman’s lips. The fame of his sire, 
the Darley Arabian, and of the get of the ‘turk’ Capt. Byerly 
had ridden at the battle of the Boyne was becoming the gossip 
of negro grooms. The Virginians who were now indulging 
in other luxuries naturally craved the new race horse also. It 
is therefore more than a co-incidence that the year 1730, in 
which Gooch’s tobacco law laid the foundation of Virginia’s 
high era of colonial prosperity, was also the year in which 
Bulle Rock is recorded to have brought to Virginia a combi- 
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Foaled 1699 and imported into England 1703. 


Tue Bare (1724-1753) 
Imported into England 1730. 
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nation of the blood of the Darley Arabian and the Byerly 
Turk. Virginia writers in the American Turf Register later 
took pride, too, in the fact that this year of her reputed in- 
troduction of Arabian blood was also the year in which the 
Godolphin barb reached England; deeming that claim to be 
the badge of a civilization. 

Although the breeding of Bulle Rock remains mythological, 
we know certainly that by 1750 and ensuing years he was 
followed to Virginia by Jolly Roger, Morton’s Traveller and 
Booth’s Janus. The authenticated blood strains of those notable 
horses were in process of wide distribution when the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War, of which Virginia herself lit the 
torch, made them the principal breeding reliance of a com- 
munity which had meanwhile developed an appetite for distance 
racing; and thus assured the success of their importers’ in- 
vestments. That success, as well as the recognised quality of 
the get of these imported horses, had the effect of stimulating 
further importations as soon as French privateers disappeared 
from the ocean sea. And so it was that at once upon the 
ratification of the treaty of Paris a new and quite astonishing 
era of horse breeding began in Virginia. Then came Fear- 
nought and other grandsons of the Godolphin, and thenceforth 
the stud book and the advertisements show a steadily increasing 
infusion of the best race horse blood imported year by year 
until the Association of 1770 imposed a self-denying ordinance 
which, in this respect, was effective until after the Revolution.” 


The influence of these importations was not merely to im- 
prove the race horse; they were marvelously tonic also upon the 
general standard of the Virginia horse. From having been a 
spirited pony, he now became a respectable cavalry remount. 
Skinner was doubtless justified in translating the testimony of 
Light Horse Harry Lee, that he mounted the dragoons of his 
‘Legion’ on Virginia horses, into a paean to imported blood: 


‘While every one at all familiar with the incidents of our 
Revolution,’ he says, ‘knows how much was effected in the 
South, by Lee’s famous ‘Legion ;’ few, comparatively, may be 
aware to what that celebrated corps chiefly owned its efficiency 
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—and yet it is undeniable that in a great measure the prevalence 
of blood in his horses made it at once the scourge and terror 
of the enemy. Wonderful in their endurance of hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue; prompt to strike a blow where it was least ex- 
pected ; and, when forced, quick to retreat.’ 


All those who, despite the convenience of the motor car and 
the civilizing labours of the State Highway Commission, still 
use and cherish the Virginia bred horse, whether they ride 
steeplechases or merely practise hill topping to hark to the 
sweet music of a pack of hounds in full cry, must echo the 
sentiment which prompted this evocation. But the fact which 
underlies it, namely, that the breed of the horse which served 
our ancestors at Jamestown was preserved and regenerated for 
our use today by the timely infusion of new blood, warrants 
a detailed examination of the activities of those who wrought 
the miracle. 

We have accordingly arrayed, chronologically, the testimonies 
for the thirty-nine most noted English horses imported inte 
Virginia before the Revolution.* Moreover, so far as diligence 
and ingenuity availed, we have added (what no stud book 
supplies) an identification of the importers and of subsequent 
owners of those horses. By way of introduction to these 
records, several generalizations deduced from them are ven- 
tured. 

It will be noted that before the Seven Years War, and again 
after 1763, the importation of horses to Virginia was almost 
exclusively to the Rappahannock valley ; including in that geo- 
graphical description the counties of the Middle Neck, which 
were subject to the same social influences. But about 1768 
the centre of horse breeding shifted to the James River valley 
and centred for a time on the mouth of the Appomattox. The 
indication of this change was not so much in the horses im- 
ported direct to that region, though there were several, as in 
the fact that, trailing) clouds of glory, Jolly Roger, Janus and 
Fearnought then successively migrated, to end their careers in 
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Again, it may be noted that of the thirty-nine horses here 
recorded, Bruce was able to find only seventeen in the English 
General Stud Book. Considering the history of that authority, 
officially established only in 1808, this fact is no impeachment 
of the breeding contemporaneously assigned to the remaining 
twenty-two, as Bruce himself admits: it means merely that the 
matings of the eighteenth century horse were not always re- 
corded as meticulously as are those of his descendants, either 
in England or America. Taking, then, the traditional breeding 
as correct in every case, it will be further noted that J. F. D. 
Smyth” knew what he was talking about when he made his 
sympathetic observation on Virginia horses in 1772 and com- 
mented : 


‘The stock is from old Cade, old Crab, old Partner, Regulus, 
Babraham, Bosphorus, Devonshire Childers, the Cullen Arabian, 
the Cumberland Arabian, and a horse from Arabia named Bell- 
size which was imported into America [i. e., to Philadelphia] 
and is now [1772] in existence.’ 


As these hallowed names are perhaps no longer familiar ex- 
cept to the antiquarian horseman, it will better carry home 
the significance of the horses here considered to interpret their 
breeding in terms of descent from the three accepted ‘corner 
stones’ of the throroughred horse, the Byerly Turk, the Darley 
Arabian and the Godolphin barb.“ On that test, it appears 
that all but three of the thirty-nine horses in question brought 
to Virginia the blood of one or more of the ‘corner stones ;’ 
the three exceptions representing other Levantine stock, namely, 
the Cullen, Cumberland and Belsize Arabians mentioned by 
Smyth. 

Of the thirty-six ‘corner stone’ horses: fourteen were By- 
erlys; eleven Godolphins; two Darleys; four a combination of 
Darley and Byerly; two a combination of Darley and Godol- 
phin ; and one a combination of Godolphin, Darley and Byerly. 
Stating this another way, the reputation of Flying Childers gave 
predominance to Darley blood in the earliest importations ; then 
the success on the English turf of the get of Mr. Crofts’ 
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Partner and the arrival of his son, Morton’s Traveller, gave 
the Byerly blood a predominance in Virginia which, measured 
in numbers, it maintained until after the Revolution; and, 
finally, when Fearnought came and achieved, locally, his justly 
great reputation, there was a strong swing to Godolphin blood. 
which, before 1770, had nearly balanced the number of By- 
erlys. 
Of all these horses here are the most significant : 


1730 Bulle-Rock Samuel Gist of Hanover 


If ‘An Advocate for the Turf’ (whose Annals of the Turf 
originally published in the Petersburg /ntelligencer newspaper 
in 1826, were the first systematic study, and remain the purest 
source of our knowledge, of the bred horse in colonial Vir- 
ginia) knew of Bulle Rock before 1833, he never mentioned 
him. Nor have we been able to find elsewhere any earlier notice 
of this horse than the Southside tradition preserved by Patrick 
Nisbett Edgar and published in his American Race-Turf Reg- 
ister (1833). There Bulle Rock seems to have made his ap- 
pearance in print, as follows: 


‘Imported intq Virginia in 1730 and foaled about the year 1718 [in 
a letter of 1835 to ATR, vi, 635, Edgar pushes back this date to 1707, 
saying that he had found a Racing Calendar showing ‘Bulle Rock, 
b. h.’ on the English turf in 1710].’ To this is appended a breeding 
certificate to the effect that the horse was 

‘Got by the Darley Arabian: Byerly Turk: Lyster Turk, out of a 
natural Arabian mare. (Signed) Virginia, 1735, Samuel Patton; 1736, 
Samuel Gist.’ 


Out of obvious desire to support this dazzling record, the 
subsequent authorities have here treated Edgar tenderly. With- 
out stating his authority, Skinner records the horse with the 
Darley Arabian: Byerly Turk breeding, and gives Samuel Gist 
as the importer. Bruce, noting, “We cannot find this horse; 
he being foaled before the issue of either the Stud Book or 
Racing Calendar,’ also gives the same breeding. 

On this testimony of a horseman’s tradition, most of the 
discussions of the bred horse in America published since 1833, 
have, without criticism, hailed Bulle Rock as the first ‘Arabian’ 
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horse in the English colonies in America, a distinction of which 
the Old Dominion is properly proud. 

For this consideration, it is to be regretted that the testi- 
mony for Bulle Rock is meagre. Travathan evokes him as a 
glorious ghost. ‘We know Bulle Rock only as a name,’ he 
says, ‘of his personality there is not even a shadow. He is to 
us now only the first race horse to come.’ This is a just ob- 
servation, if it is a pitiful thing to have to say of a horse re- 
puted, to be a half brother of Flying Childers. 

Travathan goes on, however, to lead us astray. He refers 
vaguely to ‘the old advertisements in the very early Virginia 
papers . . . he was spoken of in the small prints of his 
time as being a horse of the best English (or Arabian) racing 
family and that it was hoped the gentlemen of Virginia would 
seek opportunity, through him, of improving their general 
stock.’ This statement has verisimilitude on its face, but can- 
not be checked. A careful search of the earliest issues of MG 
(1732-34) and of VG (1736-38) draws a blank; nor is there 
any news notice of Bulle Rock in the still earlier issues of the 
enterprising young Benjamin Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which carry us back to the reputed importation date. And there 
we are left to fall back on Edgar. 

In this situation one must take what comfort is possible in 
the indirect evidence, deducible from Bruce, that there was an 
imported Bulle Rock in Virginia, certainly before 1740 if not 
in 1730. Thus the American Stud Book has an entry of a 
Whitefoot mare ‘foaled about 1732, bred by Sir T. Reed; and 
imported into Virginia by John Gower’ [Query: of Richmond 
County ?], which mare is noted to have been mated with imp. 
Bulle Rock and to have produced a filly; which filly was in 
turn mated with imp. Dabster and produced the mare Queen 
of Sheba; she being entered as ‘foaled 1746, bred in Eastern 
Virginia, and owned in 1759 by James Caruthers of Virginia.’ 
Again, there are similar records also of two early, if undated, 
native bred horses, father and son, both named Bulle Rock, of 
which the elder is entered as got by Spark (the horse shown 
by Culver to have been imported into Maryland in 1747 by 
Samuel Ogle) out of a mare ‘by imp. Bulle Rock.’ This is 
evidence for the horse, and approximately for the date attrib- 
uted to him, if not for his breeding. 

Quite apart from his primacy, Bulle Rock’s name is inter- 
esting. It may be found in the great Oxford Dictionary, with 
examples of use in the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as the equivalent of ‘boon companion.’ Mr. 
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Rosewell Page pleasantly points out that it is the original form 
of the characterization (‘my Bully Rooke’) applied to Sir 
John Falstaff by the Host of the Garter Inn, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1598). 

Samuel Patton, who is recorded as giving the first Virginia 
certificate for Bulle Rock (in 1735) has not been identified 
The only Virginia name approaching it is that of the Samuel 
Paten named in the Westmoreland will proved in 1733 of his 
father, Anthony Paten; but of him nothing more is known, 
though his family was later established at Fredericksburg and 
then spelled their name Patton. One may guess, then, that the 
record of ‘Samuel,’ attributed to Patton, is a transcriber’s con- 
fusion with the Samuel of Gist, and that we have actually to 
do here with 

James Patton (1692-1755), the Irish ship master, who is 
well known in Virginia history for his importation of Irish 
immigrants for the colonization of Augusta, and for his own 
eventual settlement on that frontier, where he was murdered by 
indians while serving as County Lieutenant. 

The basis of this conjecture is that before James Patton be- 
gan his immigration activities he had been in the tobacco trade 
between London and Hobbes Hole [Tappahannock] in the 
Rappahannock (see Brock in Dinwiddie Papers, i, 8), and so 
might well have been a party to the importation of a horse. 

Samuel Gist, who is reputed to have signed the Bulle Rock 
certificate of 1736 and was probably his first owner in Virginia, 
may be identified with certainty. He was a Virginia merchant 
in London who acquired a plantation in Hanover before 1757 
(Hening, vii, 129) ; and resided on it for some years, being in- 
cluded in the quorum of the Hanover commission of the peace 
in 1764. At the Hanover census of 1782 he is listed with 82 
slaves ; but in that year the Assembly (Hening, xi, 54) vested 
his Virginia property in his daughter Mary, wife of William 
Anderson of Hanover, on the ground that Gist was a non- 
resident British subject. In the MSS. collection of the Vir- 
ginia State Library there is a copy of Gist’s will, dated in 
1808 and proved in P. C. C. in 1815; in which he described 
himself as ‘of Gower Street in the parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields in the county of Middlesex, Esquire’ (cf. W. & M. 
Quar., vi, 248). Here it appears that before 1808 Gist had 
resumed title to his Virginia property, for he directed John 
Wickham and Mathew Toler of Richmond to carry into effect 
an emancipation of his slaves. He had, meanwhile, acquired 
a seat, Wormington Grange, in the English shire of Gloucester, 
and there his descendants flourished for several generations ; 
being listed in Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
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If Bulle Rock stood in Virginia on the Hanover plantation 
of Samuel Gist, he adds a new citation to the distinguished 
record of the county which produced Patrick Henry and Henry 
Clay, as well as many less celebrated but more agreeable men 
and women (See Rosewell Page, Hanover County: its History 
and Legends, 1926). 

Hanover was early full of Scots, whose traditional appetite 
for horse racing gave that county an early distinction in horse 
breeding. In the Virginia Gazette of 1737 (No. 62) there is 
the announcement of a gala organized by them for St. An- 
drew’s day under the leadership of Augustin Graham, Clerk 
of Hanover. The programme included a 3 mile horse race 
for a prize of five pounds, and other popular contests for prizes, 
described as ‘a hat to be cudgelld for; a violin to be played 
for ; a Quire of ballads to be sung for; a pair of silver buckles 
to be wrestled for; a pair of shoes to be danced for; a pair 
of silk stockings for the handsomest young country maid.’ 
This interesting gathering was held at Capt. John Bickerton’s 
plantation and the race was won ‘by a bay horse belonging to 
one Tyas of Caroline; but ‘tis said Mr. James Littlepage [of 
Henrico] is to have it.’ It would be a pleasure to be able to 
record that the winner had been got by Bulle Rock. 


1750 Jolly Roger Ralph Wormeley of Middlesex 


Advocate says: ‘Jolly Roger, was the first horse that gave 
distinction to the racing stock of Virginia. His performances 
on the English turf, and his pedigree, are recorded in the name 
of ‘Roger of the Vale.’ After he was imported into this country 
he took the name by which he is now known; he was foaled in 
1741, and commenced covering in Virginia about the year 
1748 (sic). He was got by Roundhead, who was by Flying 
Childers, who was by the Darley Arabian. The dam of Round- 
head was the famous ‘plate’ mare Roxana by the Bald Gallo- 
way, the dam of the celebrated racers and stallions Lath and 
Cade by the Godolphin Arabian. The dam of Jolly Roger 
was got by Mr. Croft’s famous horse Partner, the best racer 
and stallion of his day, his granddam by Woodcock: Croft’s 
Bay Barb: Makeless: Brimmer: Son of Dodsworth: Burton 
Barb mare [Bruce confirms this breeding from GSB]. 


‘Jolly Roger got many fine racers, stallions and brood mares, 
and is a favourite cross in the pedigree of the Virginia bred turf 
horse, and very justly too.’ 
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As to the date of importation, we have pertinent testimony 
by John Baylor. In a letter of August 2, 1761, he observed 
incidentally that he then had ‘a filly by old Jolly Roger, for- 
merly the Duke of Kingston’s: he ran well in 1749,’ out of 
the mare, ‘[Jenny] Dismal, daughter of Lord Godolphin’s 
Whitefoot,’ which he had imported in 1756. Apart from add- 
ing to the list of Jenny Dismal’s produce recorded by Bruce, 
this statement proves two things; (a) that Jolly Roger was 
imported later than 1749; and (b) that at first he stood some- 
where in the Rappahannock valley. Culver confirms this last 
deduction by his record (p. 106) that Jolly Roger was some 
time the property of the second John Tayloe. After Jolly 
Roger had passed through the Mount Airy stud he was trans- 
ferred to the Southside and is thenceforth vouched for by 
advertisements for the remainder of an unusually long life, 
viz: 


[1766, May 9, VG] ‘Prince George, May 1, 1766.’ 

‘The noted horse Jolly Roger stands at my house this season, and will 
cover at 20s. the leap, 40s. the season, or 4 1. to ensure. Any persons 
that will send their mares, may depend upon their being taken great 


care of. 
‘Charles Harrison.’ 


[1767, April 23, VG] 
‘The noted horse Jolly Roger stands at my house, near Freeman’s 
Bridge, in Sussex county, in order to cover mares at 20s. the leap, 50s. 


the season, or 5 |. ensurance. Good pasturage for mares. 
‘Timothy Rieves.’ 


[1768, April 28, and 1769, April 13, VG] 

‘The noted horse Jolly Roger, stands at the subscriber’s in Brunswick 
county, near Allen’s mill, in order to cover mares at 15s. the leap, 40s. 
the season, and 3 |. to ensure. Good pasturage gratis, but I will not 
be liable for any mares that may get away, though all necessary care 


shall be taken to prevent it.” 
‘James Balfour.’ 


Jolly Roger was not advertised after 1769. Nevertheless 
Skinner notes a breeding certificate for him by John Goodrum ; 
and as there was a family of that name recorded in the Greenes- 
ville census of 1783, this must refer to the last phase of the old 
horse. But, whatever was Goodrum’s relation, Edgar’s tra- 
ditional record of the horse’s death has obvious references to 
the James Balfour who signed the last cited advertisement, i e.: 
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‘Jolly Roger died in the stable of Mr. James Belford [Bal- 
four] in Greenesville County [i. e., in that part of Brunswick 
later included in Greenesville] in 1772, aged 31 years.’ 


Charles Harrison (1735-1796) of Prince George, who adver- 
tised Jolly Roger in 1766, was the youngest son of the Benjamin 
Harrison of Berkeley who died in 1745 ( Va. Mag., xxxiv, 384) ; 
and in consequence was a brother of the Benjamin Harrison 
(the Signer) and the Robert Harrison who also appear as the 
owners of English horses. This Charles inherited under his 
father’s will (Va. Mag., xxxii, 99) lands in Prince George 
and in 1761 married a daughter of Augustine Claiborne of 
Blandford (See Slaughter, Bristol Parish, pp. 84, 107, 167). 
In the Revolution he commanded the first regiment of 
Continental Artillery, his principal service being in the 
South with Gates and Greene; and is thus identified as the 
Colonel of Artillery whom the Marquis de Chastellux met at 
Berkeley in 1782. This Charles Harrison seems to have been 
an authority on horses. His opinion was quoted with respect 
in several contemporary horse advertisements. His interest 
is further shown by a letter he wrote from London to his 
brother-in-law in September, 1783: ‘If it should happen I 
do not return in the spring shall consign to you a number of 
the first blooded horses, mares and colts in England, which 
I flatter myself would command a price.’ 

Timothy Rieves of Sussex was a representative of a long es- 
tablished Southside family which, during several generations, 
sat on the Sussex county court bench. In the Sussex census 
of 1782 he is listed with 21 slaves. Descendants of the same 
name appeared later, from the same territory, in the Virginia 
conventions of 1850-51 and 1901-02. 

James Balfour of Brunswick (later Greenesville), the last 
owner of Jolly Roger, was (as heretofore noted) an original 
signer of the Association of 1770. He was included in the 
Brunswick Commission of 1770 and 1771. 


It remains to identify the importer. Lacking primary evi- 
dence, the search is for someone who might have been in- 
terested in the importation of a horse of Jolly Roger’s breed- 
ing. It is possible that he was either the second John Tayloe 
of Mount Airy, or William Nelson of York, though most prob- 
ably Ralph Wormeley (1715-1790) of Rosegill. All of them 
are shown by the advertisements to have been active in or- 
ganizing subscription racing at this time in company with Mor- 
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decai Booth, the importer of Janus, and to have imported 
mares. But whoever was the original owner, considering that 
Jolly Roger was a Yorkshire bred horse (out of a Crofts’ 
Partner mare) and that Morton’s Traveller, was soon fol- 
lowed, if he did not accompany, him to Virginia, was also a 
Yorkshire horse (by Crofts’ Partner), it is a fair conjecture that 
the influence actuating the importation of Jolly Roger was that 
of a distributing agent for a group of Yorkshire breeders. 
The proven importer of Morton’s Traveller was such an 
agent. During the twenty years following 1750, no less than 
eight horses of Mr. Crofts’ breeding were placed in Virginia 
as the result of Joseph Morton’s propaganda; horses which 
left to subsequent generations a strong infusion of Byerly 
Turk blood, from which the Old Dominion has greatly benefited. 

Joseph Morton (1715?-1759) was a Yorkshire man and an 
immigrant to Virginia. The earliest record of him in the 
colony is of his marriage in 1738 to Frances, daughter of Wil- 
liam Colston of Richmond County (Hening, vii, 636; vii, 168; 
Va. Mag., xxxv, 279). A year later he describes himself in 
an advertisement of a runaway servant (VG, No. 150) as 
‘late an inhabitant of Richmond [County] but now living in 
the County of Orange.’ After the death of his first wife, 
he settled on the Rappahannock at Bray’s Church in King 
George (where ‘Bray’s Warehouse’ was already in operation, 
cf. Hening, iv, 383) ; and there inaugurated the extensive mer- 
cantile and tobacco shipping business later maintained by his 
half brother, John Morton Jordon, a Virginia merchant of 
London, under the style, Jordon & Maxwell (W. & M. Quar., 
vi, 247; xvii, 145). It was at this time (1742) that ‘great 
numbers of people have of late settled themselves’ at Bray’s 
Church, in consideration of which the Assembly established 
there the town of Leeds (Hening, v, 198). This name (de- 
rived from the ancient trading town of Yorkshire) suggests 
Morton as the promoter and founder. 

Morton was living at Leedstown in 1744, when the Leeds- 
town ferry was established on his land (Hening, v, 250; vi, 
18, 212) ; in 1746, when he organized a race meet (VG, No. 
524); and in 1751 and 1752, when he advertised his horse, 
Traveller. He had meanwhile married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Marmaduke Beckwith of Richmond (P. Beckwith, 
The Beckwiths; W. & M. Quar., v, 108), the later importer 
of Tom Jones. 

Before 1756 Morton acquired Dr. John Dixon’s plantation in 
James City County, removed his residence thither (in his will 
of 1758 he describes himself as ‘of the County of James City, 
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JoHn TAYLoe (1721-1779) of Mount Arry 
The importer of Chilcers and Jenny Cameron. 


From the portrait at Mount Airy. 
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gent.’), and was elected to the Assembly of 1756-58 as a bur- 
gess for that county. He died in James City in 1759. His 
will (which has survived by chance in a King George court 
order book) names a son, William Jordon Morton, and several 
daughters, but makes no mention of horses. 

Joseph Morton had a full brother, George Morton, also res- 
ident in Virginia; who married a niece of John Baylor of Caro- 
line (Va. Mag., xxv, 321) ; was for a time in business on the 
Mattapony (when he was included in the commission for King 
and Queen) ; but later (1748) established Morton’s Warehouse 
in King George (Hening, vi, 173); where he died in 1765, 
leaving a will of record in King George. 


1751 Childers [Tayloe’s] John Tayloe of Richmond County 


Advocate says: ‘Childers was a bay horse, of beautiful 
form, imported by Hon. J. Tayloe, sen., and was got by Blaze 
(a son of Flying Childers): his dam was a daughter of old 
Fox. Childers was a covering horse in Stafford county, Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1752.’ 

The date of importation is assured by the fact that Childers 
competed in the first of the Virginia~-Maryland intercolonial 
races, that held at Gloucester race ground, December 5, 1752, 
when Tasker’s Selima won over the third William Byrd’s Trial, 
and John Tayloe’s Childers was distanced (Va. Mag., ii, 302). 

As to the breeding, Bruce notes: ‘We can find no produce 
of Fox by Blaze, nor of Fox by Bald Galloway.’ 

There are no extant advertisements for this horse. Edgar 
contributes the earliest Virginia breeding certificate : ‘Richmond 
County, Va., 1752, John Tayloe.’ to which Skinner adds a 
note that Childers ‘stood in Stafford County, 1759, Francis 
Thornton.’ 

The contribution of the Tayloe family to horse breeding in 
America is well known, and is justly appreciated in detail in the 
several stud books and generally in such historical studies 
as those of Messrs. Trevathan, Anderson and Culver. 

The second John Tayloe (1721-1779) who inaugurated that 
tradition by importing Childers and several mares illustrates 
a stage in the development of Virginia civilization. He had 
brought back to the colony from his education in England a 
taste for contemporary English standards in domestic archi- 
tecture and sport, but it was not until after his father died 
in 1747 that he was able to give expression to it. Then, in the 
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most prosperous period of the colony, he abandoned the modest 
plantation house he had inherited, and built, on a bluff over- 
looking a wide reach of the Rappahannock, a notable mansion, 
Mount Airy: and then he began to import race horse blood. 
That he had previously satisfied his appetite for racing with 
the traditional community sport founded on native stock, is 
shown by an advertisement he inserted in VG, May 15, 1746. 
This was the offer of a reward of a moidore for the return 
of ‘a black gelding, above size and a very genteel nag ’ 
well gaited and high mettled,’ which had strayed from Ander- 
son’s Race Ground in Gloucester. 


The third John Tayloe (1771-1828), son of the importer of 
Childers, carried on brilliantly after the American Revolution 
the tradition he had from his father. As one built Mount Airy, 
the other built the Octagon House in Washington. As one 
imported English race blood to Virginia, the other is listed also 
as the importer of no less than nine bred horses, viz: Brilliant, 
O’Kelly, Dungannon, Gabriel, Volunteer, Mufti, Chance, Robin 
Redbreast, and Toby. 


This third John Tayloe is peculiarly interesting to horse- 
men because, apart from his notable record as a breeder for 
the turf, he solved that problem which all large breeders face, 
of finding a vent for their surplus stock. Although educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, unlike the modern American Rhodes 
scholar, he proved himself an eminently practical example of 
the American captain of industry. Not only did he produce 
30,000 bushels of wheat in one season on the Mount Airy 
low grounds, but he was an iron master, a bank director, and 
a pioneer of organized transportation. 


In this last mentioned capacity he maintained a stage line 
which carried the ‘great southern mail’ between Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg ; and his stud book (now in the possession 
of his great grandson, E. D. Tayloe, Esqr., of Edgehill in 
Albemarle) shows frequent notations of surplus horses ‘gone 
to the stage.’ The use of clean bred stock in such service 
(made particularly laborious and heavy by the notorious state 
of the Potomac Path in that day) was a justification of Thomas 
Jefferson’s argument in 1784 (Notes on Virginia, Query xx) 
that the prevalence of the ‘Arabian horse’ in Virginia was one 
of the economic assets of the Commonwealth. ‘Their patience 
of heat without injury,’ said Jefferson, ‘their superior wind, 
fit them better in this and the more southern climates even 
for the drudgery of the plough and the wagon.’ A son of the 
third John Tayloe 
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odest Benjamin Ogle Tayloe (1796-1868) of Washington was not 
over- only, as of inherited right, an active leader on the turf in his 
sion, generation (see the catalogue of his stud in 1834 in ATR, vi, 
lood. 157) but he was a prolific and learned writer on the history of 
with the horse in America; if always under a pseudonym, after the 
k, is fashion of gentlemen of his day. His marginal notes on his 
746. own set of ATR identify, as his, various contributions signed 
turn ‘Observer,’ ‘Critic,’ ‘Multum in Parvo,’ etc., including the im- 


Peay portant History of the American Turf from eighty years since 
\der- (1834, ATR, vi, 54 ff), but there is no such evidence to iden- 
tify him also as that ‘Advocate for the Turf’ who wrote the 
earlier Annals of the Turf, cited frequently in this study. It 


Bo: is, however, pertinent to quote here the reference to Mr. Tayloe 

\iry by J. S. Skinner in his essay on The Horse in England and 

pie America (ATR, xiv, 134), viz: 

also ‘B. O. Tayloe, Esq. of Washington, a gentleman and scholar, who has 

70 done more than any writer of whom we have any knowledge, to throw | 
light upon the obscure but interesting annals of the American turf, 
consisting until then of a confused mass of scattered materials—rudis 

Tse- indigestaque moles—arranging them in chronological order, and im- 

for parting to them all the perspicuity and weight of digested and authentic 

ace, history.’ 

ated 

des Francis Thornton (1725 ?-1784), the last owner of this Chil- 

- of ders, was a representative of a well known Caroline family 

luce (W. & M. Quar., v, 58). After his marriage to a Fitzhugh 

iry in 1747 he established himself at ‘Society Hill’ in Stafford and 

and there, during a long life, maintained an interest in horses and 
racing. Culver (pp. 56, 69) affords glimpses of him on the 

line turf in 1752 and 1768. He became (as a writer in ATR later 

lria testified) ‘proverbial for his great knowledge of pedigrees.’ 

ion 

in 

one 1750 Traveller [Morton’s| Joseph Morton of King George 

‘ice 

ate 

nas Advocate says: ‘Morton’s imported horse Traveller con- 

x) tributed in an eminent degree to the improvement of the turf 

me stock in Virginia. He was a bay horse, foaled about the year 

ace 1748 and was a covering stallion at Richmond court house, 


” Va. as early as the year 1754. [These dates are now shown 
: to be in error, for we cite later an advertisement of Traveller 
at stud in Virginia in 1751. As he must then have been more 
than a three year old, the foaling date is also necessarily pushed 
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back.] He was bred by Mr. Crofts at Raby in Yorkshire 
(who was the fortunate breeder and owner of some of the first 
horses in England) and was got by his famous horse, Partner, 
who was a grandson of the Byerly Turk and was himself the 
grandsire of King Herod. [The GSB says Partner was ‘bred 
by Mr. Pelham, 1718, by Jigg’ and records that before Partner 
made his reputation as a sire both he and Jigg stood as common 
country stallions.| The dam of Traveller was by Bloody But- 
tocks (an Arabian) : Greyhound: Makeless: Brimmer: Place’s 
White Turk: Dodsworth: Layton Barb mare. [There seems 
now to be reasonable doubt as to the identity of the dam of 
Morton’s Traveller. The question was raised by Edgar, who, 
while quoting Advocate, says: ‘Various conjectures have 
arisen respecting the true pedigree of this horse.’ Bruce also, 
recording the dam named by Advocate and saying, ‘this is the 
true pedigree,’ calls attention to the difficulty in identifying 
Traveller among the produce of Bay Bloody Buttocks, as re- 
corded in GSB. It seems possible, therefore, that Traveller 
was out of some other Bloody Buttocks mare.] 

The following advertisements record the horse in the stud 
in Virginia several years earlier than Advocate’s tradition : 


[1751, May 2, VG] ‘Leeds, April 23, 1751. 

‘Notice is hereby given, that Traveller, a fine Bay English Horse, 
full fifteen hands high, will cover mares, from the 15th of May next 
till the 20th of June, at five pistoles and half a crown a leap, or at 
five guineas a leap, and trial, paid at the stable door: He was bred 
by Mr. Crofts, as noted a breeder as any in Yorkshire, and got by 


the famous Partner. 
‘Joseph Morton.’ 


[1752, May 8, VG] 
‘My English horse, Traveller, will continue to cover mares ’til the 
last day of June, at four pistoles a single leap: and eight guineas to 


get a foal. 
‘Joseph Morton’ 


‘Morton’s Traveller (continues Advocate) got [Byrd’s] 
Tryall and [Tayloe’s] Yorick out of a [Tayloe’s] Jenny 
Cameron; [Upshaw’s] Tristram Shandy out of a Janus; and 
[A. Lightfoot’s] Partner out of Colonel Tasker’s imported 
mare, Selima, who proved to be his best son.’ 


‘ 
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Joun Taytor (1771-1828) of Mount 


The importer of O’Kelley, Dungannon, etc., and the foremost figure on the 
Virginia turf after the Revolution. 


From the portrait at Mount Airy. 
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This Partner, called Old Partner in the Virginia tradition, 
belonged successively to Armistead Lightfoot, Thomas Mann 
Randolph, Robert Skipwith and John Hartwell Cocke. Among 
other noted horses, he got; out of the Othello mare, Septima, 
Richard Lee’s and Littlebury Hardyman’s Mark Anthony, whe 
proved a tower of strength both on the turf and in the stud; 
and out of Thomas Nelson, jr.’s imp. Blossom, John Willis’ 
Rockingham. 

Mr. Rozier Dulany comments: ‘I note that Tasker’s imp. 
Selima was mated with Moreton’s Traveller and we know 
that many of our thoroughbreds trace back to her. There is 
a stake of $10,000 run at Laurel, called the ‘Selima’ in honour 
of this mare, to which Mr. William Woodward [now of Belair, 
the Ogle seat in Maryland at which the Ogle and Tasker 
horses were bred and trained] adds a handsome cup, so that 
it is more than probable that their descendants are now among 
our racers.’ 


From Edgar and Bruce we could greatly enlarge the list 
of the get of Morton’s Traveller. It will suffice to cite some 
of those which carried his name as well as his blood across 
the Rappahannock, the James, and the Appomattox into South- 
side and Southwest Virginia. Of twelve Travellers bred in 
Virginia, eight (known as Lloyd’s, W. Jackson’s, Lewis Bur- 
well’s, J. C. Burwell’s, James Southall’s, James Gibson’s and 
two (out of different dams) of John McCormick’s, were sons 
of Morton’s Traveller; three (Edward Wyatt’s, E. Lloyd’s 
and A, Macrea’s) were grandsons ; and one (Elisha Bowman’s) 
was a great grandson. 


Among all these fine horses, the breeding of Capt. Alexander 
Macrea’s Traveller, certified by him in 1774, is perhaps the 
most interesting, for it collects the most typical Virginia horse 
blood of the time; viz: ‘Got by old Janus: Morton’s Trav- 
eller: Silver Eye: Whittington: Jolly Roger: Jolly Roger.’ 

One would like to be able to prove that the horse which bore 
General Lee so tirelessly during the war between the states 
derived his blood (as he undoubtedly did his name) irom Mor- 
ton’s Traveller through one of the horses in this list.” 

As illustrating what Morton’s Traveller contributed to Vir- 
ginia, we may quote a pleasant anecdote of Yorick, one of his 
sons (out of imp. Blazella), related by the importer of Chil- 
ders, in a letter dated ‘Mount Airy, Dec. 14" 1773,’ to his 
colleague in the Virginia Council, George William Fairfax, 
then in Yorkshire: 
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‘The little son we have [the third John Tayloe, then in his third 
year] is now ill with a cold . . . I have often wished him as 
happy as his cousin Frank Corbin is, under your care, lest he become 
a racer for he is fond now of horses to distraction. Indeed his father 
is foolishly so, for he cannot help wishing for a good nag to take some 
of the Jockey Club plates at Annapolis or Fredericksburg, where a 
week’s sport is establishing for five years upon the principles of the 
Annapolis. I cannot leave this subject without giving you an historical 
account of the performance of my old horse Yorick, now 13 years old, 
who you know has been a stud horse six years. [Yorick is another 
illustration of the vitality and longevity of the earliest imported stock. 
After the date of this letter he was advertised in the stud at Mount 
Airy in 1775; and, after the death of the writer of this letter, was sold 
to Daniel Jones of Amelia, who in turn advertised him for sale in 
VG, January 20, 1780. He would then have been in his twenty-first 
year.] A match was made on him by some young Fauntleroys, against 
a breed horse of Dr. W™ Flood’s for £500 a side, quite on the Doctor’s 
own terms to run one heat of five miles 12 stone, 12 lbs, which Yorick 
run easy in 12 minutes and 27 seconds hand in hand the whole way, but 
what is extraordinary in this is that Yorick could not stand training for 
bad feet, which was his disorder when Selim beat him, [Selim by imp. 
Othello out of imp. Tasker’s Selima belonged to Samuel Galloway of 
Maryland. The match race referred to, at Chestertown, Maryland, 
in November, 1766, is described by Culver, p. 115.] being the only 
time he ever lost the victory, and had not had a regular sweat in 
eight weeks. This may be amusing to Capt. Wentworth or some of 
your sporting acquaintances, as it must be thought by them a very ex- 
traordinary instance in the running way.’ 


The fact that Yorick was foaled in 1760 shows that Morton’s 
Traveller remained in the Rappahannock valley when his im- 
porter removed to James City in 1756, but in whose ownership 
does not appear. Nor is there any evidence for the date of his 
death. On that point we must be content with a deduction. 
Two of his sons (Gibson’s Traveller and Burwell’s Traveller) 
are recorded by Bruce as foaled in 1768 and 1769, respectively, 
so that he was still in the stud as late as 1768, when he would 
have been over twenty years of age. 


1752 Janus [Booth’s] Mordecai Booth of Gloucester 


Advocate says: ‘Janus was a chesnut horse, foaled in Eng- 
land in 1746, and got by Janus, a bay horse foaled in 1738, 
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full brother to Blank and Old England, being got by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian out of the famous Little Hartley mare by Bart- 
lett’s Childers, son of the Darley Arabian.’ 

[Bruce comments: ‘This colt is not laid down in the Stud 
Book or Racing Calendar: he was foaled before the issue of 
either. No doubt a correct pedigree.’] 


‘Janus was imported into Virginia by Mr. Mordecai Booth, 
of Gloucester county, Va. in the year 1752 [Edgar cites a cer- 
tificate, ‘Va., 1757, Mordecai Boothe’] ; his dam was got by old 
Fox, (whose name stood eminent in the English pedigrees) his 
grandam by the Bald Galloway. 

‘Although Janus partook of every cross’ in his pedigree cal- 
culated for the distance turf horse, yet his stock was more re- 
markable for speed than bottom. Janus, from his shoulders 
back, was considered the most perfect formed horse ever seen 
in Virginia, by most skilful connoisseurs; he was remarkable 
for roundness of contour, strength of articulation, and indi- 
cating great powers and stamina in his whole conformation. 

‘His stock partook of these qualities in an eminent degree, 
and for thirty or forty years they were considered as a ‘pe- 
culiar stock,’ as they invariably exhibited even in the third and 
fourth generations from the old horse, the same compactness of 
form, strength and power. The Janus stock have exceeded all 
others in the United States for speed, durability and general 
uniformity of good form; and more good saddle and harness 
horses have sprung from them than from any other stock.’ 


A note on Janus in ATR (iii, 272) adds some further par- 
ticulars of his appearance; that he was ‘a small but beautiful 
horse ; chestnut, speckled on the rump as he grew old; a small 
blaze tin the face, and hind foot white.’ 

Edgar supplements this with the statement that he was ‘of 
low stature, about 14 hands and 3/4 of an inch high 
had great bone and muscle, round, very compact, large quarters, 
and very swift; all of which desirable qualities he imparted 
so perfectly to his progeny, that many of them remain in the 
stock at this remote period; and great speed and muscular 
form, are still found in many horses whose pedigrees reach 
him, if accurately traced through different branches; or when, 
as it is sometimes called, there is ‘a double Janus cross.’ Nearly 
all his immediate descendants were ‘swift quarter nags;’ they 
never could run far. He was the sire of an immense number 
of short distance racers, brood mares and stallions. Indeed, 
a remote cross of him in the most superior race horses of the 
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present day [1833] is generally sought after, as an extract from 
a letter, lately received, will show: 


‘A remote cross of Janus is indispensably necessary, at this day, in 
a distance race horse; indeed there is no other, at this time, which can 
be said to be more desirable; as, to use the slang of a Jockey, ‘Speed 
always will help out bottom.’’ 


Mr. W. J. Carter comments: ‘The blood of Janus appears 
in the ninth dam of Ballet, dam of the celebrated Modesty and 
one of the greatest foundation mares in the stud book; and in 
the pedigree entries of Maria West, dam of the invincible four 
miler Wagner, Childe Harold, and Congaree, all names to con- 
jure with in racing annals.’ 

The surviving advertisements show that after the death of 
Mordecai Booth Janus took up again the progress towards the 
setting sun which he had begun in England, proceeding from 
tidewater to the James: 


[1768, March 3, VG] ‘Cumberland County, March 1, 1768. 

‘Janus stands this season at my stable in order for covering mares, 
at four pounds the season, or twenty-six shillings the leap. Those 
who do not pay the money upon taking away their mares, must give 
bond, payable in October next. I have exceedingly good pasturage; but 
will not be answerable for any mares getting away, tho’ great care 


shall be taken to prevent it. 
‘Richard James.’ 


[1769, April 13, VG] ‘Cumberland County, April 10, 1769. 
‘Janus stands at Mr. John Harris’s stable, in order for covering 
mares, at four pounds the season, or twenty-six shillings the leap. Good 


pasturage gratis. 
‘Richard James.’ 


From the James, Janus next proceeded to the Roanoke, cross- 
ing out of Virginia into North Carolina: 


[1773, March 18, VG] 


‘Old Janus is now very fat, and as active as a lamb, and stands at 
Northampton Courthouse, North Carolina, in order to cover mares at 
forty shillings a leap, or four pounds the season. The pasturage, which 
is under a very good fence, will be allowed gratis, but I will not be 
liable for any mares that may be stolen or get away accidentally. Any 
gentleman who thinks proper to send a servant to see the mares have 
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justice done in covering, and feeding with corn at twelve shillings and 
sixpence a barrel, shall be accomodated gratis. 
‘J. Atherton.’ 


The note on Janus in ATR (iii, 272), already cited, adds that 
the horse ‘died, at an advanced age, the property of Mr. J. 
Atherton of Northampton, N. C.’ To this Edgar appends an 
anecdote which, adopted and bruited by Bruce, has become 
classical : 


‘The late Mr. John Goode, Sen. of Mecklenburg County, Va., agreed 
to give 150£ Va. currency, for him, provided he was safely delivered 
at his stable in the winter of 1779 or 1780, being in the 34th year ot 
his age. Janus started for the stable of his new proprietor, Mr. Goode, 
as aforesaid, and progressed as far as the stable of Col. [Eaton] Haynes 
{of Northampton, N. C.]: where he died in 1780.’ 


For the authenticity of this Edgar cites: 


‘[Certificates] Va. 1780, John Goode, Sen.; 1781, John Bilbo; 1782, 
Allan Young; Samuel Young; 1783, Samuel Goode.’ 


Mordecai Booth (1703-ante 1763), son of a Lancashire man 
who had emigrated to Virginia, was a planter, merchant and 
ship owner, living on Ware River in Gloucester and doing 
business in Yorktown (See his commercial advertisements in 
VG, 1745-46). Dr. W. C. Stubbs of New Orleans has col- 
lected (Two Families of Virginia, Cooke and Booth, 1923) all 
the facts concerning him which are now available in conse- 
quence of the loss of the Gloucester records, except the preg- 
nant facts as to his breeding stable: for the Stud Book credits 
him also with the importation of an aged mare, Bonny Lass 
(foaled, 1723, by Bay Bolton out of a Darley), who, mated in 
Virginia with Jolly Roger, made important contributions to the 
American turf. 

There survives an incidental testimony that Mr. Booth per- 
sonally negotiated the purchase of Janus from George Grise- 
wood, a well known breeder in England. Writing to Grise- 
wood, June 28, 1763, Col. Baylor remarks: ‘Mr. Booth, who 
is since dead, has often mentioned the grand appearance of yr 
stud. Be kind enough to enclose me the pedigree of Janus you 
sold him.’ 

If Hanover may be allowed the primacy in the importation 
of bred horses, the inspiration to that end undoubtedly came 
out of Gloucester, where the peculiar civilization of Virginia 
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flowered for a season ; for there distance racing was inaugurated 
at the earliest subscription meets which may be distinguished 
from the traditional ‘quarter’ matches. Thus in 1739 (VG, 
No. 180) William Nelson of York and Ralph Wormeley of 
Rosegill advertised such a subscription meet ‘at Joseph Sea- 
well’s.” In 1746 (VG, No. 511) this was repeated at ‘Ander- 
son’s race grounds;’ and in 1752 (Va. Mag., ii, 302; Culver, 
p. 56) the first of the intercolonial subscription meets was held 
at ‘Gloucester race ground.’ Janus was imported to supply 
the demand thus created. 

Richard James was a leading planter in Cumberland ; being 
included in the commissions of the peace, 1764-68, and later 
employed by the Assembly on ‘country business’ (Hening, viii, 
606). He is listed in the Cumberland census of 1782 with 35 
slaves. 

John Goode (1725?-1783), of Cox’s Creek in Mecklenburg, 
grandson of an immigrant from Barbadoes who was in 1660 
one of the earliest settlers near the falls of James River, was, 
himself, a Virginia type of his generation—the prosperous and 
sport loving Southside planter, who found his greatest happi- 
ness in quarter racing. If not the largest slave holder in Meck- 
lenburg, as his family chronicler asserts (Virginia Cousins, 
1887, p. 43), the census record of 1782 shows him listing thirty- 
eight servants. That enumeration would now be more inter- 
esting if it had included his horses: but here the chronicler 
came out ahead. His statement that John Goode was the 
owner of ‘the celebrated quarter-race horses, Twigg and Paddy 
Whack,’ reveals the reason he was interested in Janus. Paddy 
Whack was bred in the Virginia purple, being recorded by 
Bruce as ‘foaled 1778 by Jolly Roger: Shock: Sober John; 
but Twigg was what Edgar calls a ‘double Janus cross’ (by 
Janus out of his own daughter, Puckett’s Switch) ; and Bruce 
shows John Goode as the owner of another such also, viz: 
Goode’s Babram, ‘foaled 1766 by Janus out of a Janus mare: 
Jolly Roger: Silvereye: Monkey: he was the best and fastest 
quarter horse of his day.’ This was the kind of horse John 
Goode and his neighbours used, to match against North Caro- 
lina, at 160 Ibs. racing weight, a quarter of a mile, for a stake 
of ‘100 hhds. Petersburg inspection tobo.’ (See ATR, iii, 
450). 

We shall see that other contemporary members of this fam- 
ily living on the James were owners of English horses. It will 
suffice to note here, as evidence of the steady increment of that 
luxury in the Southside, that John Goode, jr., who is in the 
Stud Book as the importer of Darlington in 1792, was the 
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eldest son of the purchaser of Janus; a younger son being 
that Bennett Goode who sometime represented Mecklenburg 
in the Assembly. 

The other names appended to Edgar’s certificate were all 
of substantial Mecklenburg planters who appeared with John 
Goode, sen., in the census of 1782. 


1764 Fearnought John Baylor of Caroline 


Advocate says: ‘Old Fearnought was bred by William War- 
ren of England, and foaled in the year 1755. He came out 
of Mr. Warren’s fine brood mare, Silvertail, and was got by 
Regulus the best son of the Godolphin Arabian. 


‘Regulus, when six years old, won eight King’s plates. He 
never was beat, being very superior to any horse of his day. 
Silvertail, the dam of Fearnought, was foaled in 1738, and got 
by Heneage’s Whitenose ; her dam by Rattle: Darley’s Arabian: 
the old Child mare: got by Sir Thomas Gresley’s bay Arabian 
out of Mr. Cook’s Vixen: who was got by the Helmsly Turk, 
out of a Royal Barb mare.’ 


Bruce confirms this breeding by reference to GSB. 

Col. Baylor’s letter book* tells in detail an interesting story 
of his acquisition of Fearnought. In August, 1761, he wrote 
to his Liverpool merchant, John Backhouse: ‘If there should 
be a peace this fall [I hope] to try once more for an ex’y fine 
horse to cross the breed of Shock and Sober John;’ noting 
that he needed a horse ‘15 hands high at least, strong and 
beautiful and of high spirit; most of my fillys from Shock 
and Sober John being slender.’ A year later he wrote again: 


‘As I have sold Sober John, who is since dead, and must Shock, 
having such a number of his breed, I can by no means do without 
[another] one and that of the best sort; as the establishing a good 
breed may not only prove extremely advantageous to me but to mine 
hereafter. Therefore beg you will employ your friend on whose judg- 
ment you can depend to choose one for me, out of the enclosed list, 
that answers the nearest to this description; taking them regularly in 


* Acknowledgment is made to Major Bernard M. Baylor for his 
gracious permission to use this letter book. 
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succession as they are here placed: Hebers Yearly Race Book afford- 
ing me an opy of discovering their performance though not their 
shapes and size. A most beauti’l strong bay at least 14. 3i. high, as 
much higher as possible, provided he has beauty strength and spi’t 
with it, and one that has won some King’s plates with a pedigree at 
full length and cert. of age under a noblemans hand, as most of the list 
belong to noble’n. As to his cost I can say nothing more than [to go] 
as far as you think you can venture to Cr, not however exceeding 5 
or 6 hu’d Guineas. Such a price added to his being a Kings Plater 
would sound so high in the ears of our gentry as to engage them all 
at a great reward. Be pleased to let me know by the first oppor. what 
horse and his size. I well remember that you sent me Shock in March 
and cannot you, my friend, send [the new one] by that time. 

‘And now for the horses 1st Ld. Portmores Bosphorus; 2dly Mr. 
Shaftoes Apollo; 3d Duke of Devonshires Atlas, if not too brown; 4th 
Lord Grosveners Bedford; 5th Dos. Leeds late Wildmans; 6th Dos. 
Boreas; 7th Dos. Pangloss; doubt his size as he has not won the Kings 
Plate; 8th) Duke of Kingstons Manby; oth Mr. Warrens Fearnought ; 
1oth Mr. Theack’s Genius; (all but Pangloss Kgs. platers) ; 11th Duke 
of Kingstons Tarpaulin; 12th Mr. Warrens Sportsman; 13th Dos. Cupid; 
14th Ld. Waldegraves Vampire [later imported by T. & W. Nelson for 
John Syme]; 15th Ld. Gowers David [later imported by Meriwether 
Smith] ; 16th Ld. Orfords Admerab; 17th Dos. Ghost; 18th Mr. McAn- 
nellas Vitriol; 19th Ld. Northumberlands Bold Face; 20 Ld. Bolingbrokes 
16th Ld. Orfords Admerab; 17th Dos. Ghost; 18th Mr. McAnnellas 
Vitriol; 19th Ld. Northumberlands Bold Face; 20 Ld. Bolingbrokes 
Vaton late Wards; and lastly Lofty [later imiperted by Thomas Goode], 
Posthumous and Matchless; all by Ld. Godolphin old bay Arabian— 
choice enough. As I expect one of the above I think it adviseable to 
send a good groom with him either by the trip to deliver him here to 
me or to agree with him for a years wages, for I must confess I am 
not fond of such troublesome impertinent fellows on my plan’n.’ 


To the horseman Thomas Hales, who was to advise Back- 
house, he wrote at the same time, saying: ‘I should be sorry 
to see any but a Kgs. Plater come as I am in want of strength 
for our small Virginia mares.’ 

In April, 1764, he had advice from Mr. Backhouse of the 
purchase of Fearnought, and at once replied: ‘I have no doubt 
Fearnought will answer the character you give him, but must 
defer writing on that head till I see him, which I am still in 
hopes will be this month; otherwise I shall lose several hun- 
dred pounds.’ 

The horse must have arrived in time for a late season in 
1764 (though not in March, as Edgar says), for, although Col. 
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Baylor did not acknowledge him until July 18th, he then ad- 
vised Mr. Hales: ‘I hope now that I have twenty-six mares, 
most of them very fine, in foal by Fearnought; which in all 
probability will greatly enhance the value of my breed.’ 

To Mr. Backhouse he wrote the same day: ‘I am highly 
pleased with my fine horse Fearnought, who is much admired 
by every gentleman who has seen him and readily agree with 
you gentlemen that he is a very good bargain. I acknowledge 
myself very much obliged to you and Mr. Hales for your 
excellent choice, and should he live a few years he will be 
extremely advantageous to me.’ 

Edgar records a Southside tradition that Fearnought’s ‘first 
cost including freight, insurance, provender, commission, &c. 
was 289 £ 5s. od. sterling ;’ a figure which compares with the 
proven cost of Vampire, post. 

Advocate cites the first advertisement of Fearnought (other- 
wise lost), in the year 1765, as ‘a bright bay, 15 hands 3 inches 
high, remarkably strong and active, and the full brother to 
the iate Mr. Warren’s invincible horse Careless.’ Thenceforth 
the extant advertisements make a nearly complete record for 
the remainder of the life of this great horse, viz: 


[1766, April 11, VG] 


‘Fearnought will cover mares at Newmarket at eight pounds the 
season, if the money is sent with the mare, or when she is carried 
away; or at ten pounds the season, if booked. Care will be taken of 
the mares, as usual. 

‘John Baylor.’ 


[1767, March 26, VG] ‘Newmarket, March 13, 1767. 

‘Fearnought, who is now perfectly recovered, and in high spirits, 
will cover the ensuing season at Newmarket at 8 1. a mare. The 
money to be paid before the mares are taken away. 


‘John Baylor.’ 
[1771, April 11, VG] ‘Newmarket, March 28, 1771. 
‘Fearnought will cover the ensuing season, as usual. 

‘John Baylor.’ 


Col. Baylor died April 6, 1772. His will (Va. Mag., xxiv, 
367) bequeathed Fearnought by name to ‘my oldest son John 
Baylor.’ But before that will was proved, provisions was 
made for the season of 1772 by the following anonymous ad- 
vertisement : 
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{1772, April 30, VG] ‘Caroline, April 20, 1772. 
‘The noted horse Fearnought, now in high order will cover this 
spring on the former terms and at the same place.’ 


A year later, the horse was advertised by his new owner: 
[1773, March 25, VG] 


‘Fearnought now stands at Newmarket, in Caroline county at the 
subscriber’s seat and will cover at the usual price, eight pounds the 
season, and ten pounds ensurance. Any gentleman who may send 
mares shall have the greatest care taken of them, in every respect. 

‘John Baylor [the younger, 1750-1808].’ 


Before the season of 1774 this John Baylor sold Fearnought 
to William Edwards of Hick’s Ford (now Emporia) in Bruns- 
wick (now Greenesville). Edgar says: ‘He covered mares at 
that place in the springs of 1775 and 1776 . . . at6#¢z 
Virginia currency, the season, equal to nearly 15 £ at the 
present time [1833] comparing the value of property and the 
prices of country produce during these periods.’ [What would 
Edgar say of Man of War’s stud fee of $2,500?] Here again 
Edgar is borne out by the record, but this statement, ignoring 
the reduction of the stud fee from £8 to £6, is evidence of the 
source of Edgar’s information in Southside tradition rather 
than the advertisements. Mr. Edwards’ advertisements follow: 


[1774, March 24, VG] 
‘The noted horse Fearnought stands the ensuing season at the sub- 


scriber’s, at Hick’s Ford, in Brunswick County, and will cover at 40s. 
a leap, the money to be paid down, and 6 1. the season. Good pasturage 
gratis, and great care will be taken of mares, but I will not be an- 


swerable for any that may be lost or stolen. 
‘William Edwards.’ 


{1775, March 25, VG] 

‘Fearnought stands at Hick’s Ford, in Brunswick County, and will 
cover mares at 6 1. the season, payable in October, 40s. the single 
cover to be paid down, or 3 |. if booked. I have exceeding good pas- 
turage, but will not be liable for any mares that may get away, or 


be stolen. 
‘W. Edwards.’ 
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: [1776, March 22, VG] 

‘Fearnought stands at Hicks’s Ford, in Brunswick county, to cover 
mares at 40s. the single cover ready money, or 6 1. the season, payable 
in October next. Good pasturage, and entertainment for gentlemens 
servants gratis; but I will not be liable for any mares that may be 


stolen, or stray away. 
‘William Edwards.’ 


This was the last appearance of Fearnought in public. Both 
Advocate and Edgar testify that he died at Hick’s Ford ‘in 
the fall of 1776, aged 21 years.’ 

Advocate appraises the horse as follows: 


‘Fearnought holds the first claim prior to the day of Medley, and 
is therefore entitled to the palm in preference to any stallion that had 
preceded him in giving the Virginia turf stock a standing equal to 
that of any running stock in the world. The blood which flowed in 
the veins of old Fearnought must have been peculiarly rich in those 
qualities that make up the conformation of the race horse, as not only 
the whole stock got by Fearnought ran well, but also his sons and his 
grandsons were remarkable for generally getting good running stock. 
There was also strength and stamina universally pervading the Fear- 
nought stock, to which may be added good size, that made them the best 
distance horses of their day. The fact is that the Fearnoughts run well 
all distances, and the old horse stood higher than any other horse on 
the continent for getting racers; and he got more of them than any 
other—he also was the sire of more fine stallions than any other horse 
of his day.’ 


With this appreciation may be compared that of Edgar: 


‘Fearnought was one of the miost distinguished stallions ever in 
America. He contributed perhaps more to improve the breed of tho- 
rough bred race horses than any other stallion in the United States, of 
his day. Very many deservedly celebrated horses sprang from him, 
and his distinguished name is to be found in almost any thorough bred 
horse’s pedigree, in Virginia, which traces back to his time. He left 
behind him a most brilliant and lasting race. Until the days of Fear- 
nought, no other than quarter races were run in Virginia [here speaks 
the Southside: the statement is, of course, historically inaccurate]. 
Speed, before his importation, had been the only quality sought for; 
but his progeny were remarkable for their fine figure and lasting bottom, 
and introduced a taste (in imitation of the English) for Course racing, 
which led the Virginians to seek for Racehorses of size and bottom; 
they having discovered from actual experience, that strength and good 
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wind were the only test of these. He may be truly said to be the 
‘Godolphin Arabian’ of America. He was one, among the few, of the 
first founders of Virginian Race Horses.’ 


Advocate gives a selected list of Fearnought’s get (in which 
we have included, in square brackets, the names of the owners), 
as follows: 


‘Among other capital stallions and racers, he got the following, viz: 

‘[Kimball’s] Nonpareil, out of a Janus mare; [A. Willis’] Nimrod, 
out of a Partner; [Wormeley’s] America, out of a Jolly Roger; [Fitz- 
hugh’s] Regulus, out of the imported mare Jenny Dismal; [George 
Baylor’s] Godolphin, full brother to [this] Regulus; Specimen, also 
full brother to [this] Regulus; [Presley Thornton’s] Shakespeare, out 
of an imported Cub mare; [R. Taylor’s] Gallant, out of a Stately mare; 
[T. M. Randolph’s] Shakespeare, out of an Othello mare; [Spotswood’s] 
Apollo, out of an imported Cullen Arabian mare; [Harris’s] Eclipse, 
out of Baylor’s imported Shakspeare mare; [George Baylor’s] Laurel, 
out of a Fearnought; [Taliaferro’s] Matchless, out of a Sober John; 
[Hayne’s] King Herod, out of an Othello; [Eden’s] Whynot, out of an 
Othello; [Dandridge’s] Fearnought [out of Byrd’s imp. Calista]; and 
[Symie’s] Wildair, out of a Jolly Roger, who proved to be the best son 
of old Fearnought.’ 


To this list we may add other sons of Fearnought adver- 
tised in VG, 1773-80, viz: [Taliaferro’s] Nimrod; [Winston’s] 
Cripple; [Mann Page’s] Damon; [W. Beckham’s] Macaroni; 
[Peyton Randolph’s] Careless; and [E. Hawkins’] Independ- 
ence. 

These sons of Fearnought were all treated with the defer- 
ence due to royalty. Thomas Anburey, who saw one of them 
(the Shakespeare listed above) in 1779 at Tuckahoe painted 
(Travels through the interior parts of America, London, 1791, 
ii, 320) an amusing portrait of him which is worth repro- 
ducing here if only as a testimonial to the respect in which 
the Fearnoughts were held: ‘Col. [Thomas Mann] Randolph 
possesses that fondness for horses which I observed was pe- 
culiar to the Virginians of all stations, sparing no trouble, 
pains or expence in importing the best stock and improving the 
breed: and it was with no little pleasure he shewed us a fine 
one named Shakespeare which he imported [he should have 
said bought] just as the war commenced. There was a stable 
built purposely for this horse in which was a recess for a bed 
for the negro who looked after it, that he might be with it 
all night. This horse is of a handsome dappled grey, about 
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sixteen hands and a half high with a most beautiful head 
and neck. As to any other points about him it is impossible 
to tell, for the creature was so amazingly pampered and fat: 
and being of the race breed, his legs were so small and slim, 
that they appeared unable to support the weight of his body, 
exactly like the horses one sees painted in old pictures. The 
best idea you can possibly form of his size is by telling you 
that from his withers to his tail, there was such a groove of 
fat that you might pour water upon his withers and it would 
run in a straight line down his tail. The horse is obliged to 
be kept in high condition to enable him to receive the num- 
erous visitors attending on him in the spring.’ 

Coming down the ages, Mr. W. J. Carter comments that 
the mating of Fearnought and a Janus mare ‘produced the great 
grand dam of Maria West (who was by Marion, son of Sir 
Archy out of Ella Crump, by imp. Citizen) the dam of the 
invincible four-miler Wagner, Childe Harold, and Congaree, 
all names to conjure with in racing annals. Fearnought’s 
blood was carried, too, by Salina, dam of Salvator (long holder 
of the mile record) and grand dam of the sensational Tremont 
(unbeaten winner of thirteen races and over $40,000. as a 
two year old). Maggie B. B. (whose son, Iroquois, won the 
Epsom Derby, the only American bred horse ever to score 
in that ancient and most coveted of all English turf classics) 
was also a descendant of Fearnought.’ 


John Baylor (1705-1772), of ‘Newmarket’ in Caroline, was 
educated at the Putney Grammar School in England. His 
father had been an enterprising and successful merchant and 
tobacco exporter, and it was upon the fruits of those activities 
that the son was enabled to indulge his taste for horses; for 
he had, like the second John Tayloe, brought back to Vir- 
ginia from his English education a knowledge of and love for 
the turf, as is attested by the name he gave his plantation. 
But he had inherited from his father something more than 
a fortune, namely, a measure of business shrewdness which 
enabled him to appreciate that there was a commercial oppor- 
tunity presented by the contemporary rising tide of Virginia 
enthusiasm for English horses. It is significant that, for all 
his sincere love of horse flesh, his knowledge of blood lines, 
and his clear comprehension of the defects of the Virginia horse 
of his day, he was never allured by the reputation of main- 
taining a successful racing stable. To one of his English cor- 
respondents he remarked sapiently on that point: ‘Racing be- 
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ing attended by too great an expence and the attention taken 
off from other business of much greater consequence, | have 
for many years dropt it.’ Not only that, but he never even 
mentions the performance of any of his stock on the turf: 
his concern as to them, outside his stud, was with the ac- 
counts sales, to which he recurs frequently with comfort and 
pride. His shrewdness is revealed again in his appreciation 
of the colonial foible for association with the peerage. Thus 
he stipulated that his importations should preferably come out 
of ‘a noble stud ;’ commenting that a ‘pedigree at full length and 
certificate of age under a nobleman’s hand would be looked on 
here in a much higher light.’ His influence upon the Virginia 
horsemen of his generation is shown by the fact that of the 
twenty-one horses he listed in 1762 as best suited for im- 
portation, no less than four subsequently crossed the Atlantic. 
He was always willing to pay a long price to get what he 
wanted ; but he comforted himself with the thought that ‘such 
a price added to his being a King’s Plater would sound sc 
high in the ears of our gentry as to engage them all at a 
great reward.’ That he was for a time justified in all this 
appears from his statement in 1763: ‘Can you believe it when 
I tell you that I sold £1537 worth [of horses] last year? 
This was before he had begun to realize on Fearnought, but 
it was based on the high years of Virginia’s prosperity. At 
last, as too often happens in such establishments, John Baylor’s 
stud grew on his hands until it became a burden. This appears 
in the advertisement by his executors (VG, October I, 1772) 
of a dispersal sale of no less than ‘fifty choice blooded horses.’ 
He had lived freely with his generation and left an involved 
estate. The story of his family is told in Va. Mag., vi, 197, 
307; xxv, 316. There are some fragments of his correspond- 
ence in ibid., xxi, 89, not including, however, the letters here 
quoted. His interesting will, mentioning Fearnought and the 
imported mare, Jenny Dismal (still alive in 1770, although 
his letters quoted ante show he had imported her as long ago 
as 1756), is in tbid., xxiv, 367. 

William Edwards of Hick’s Ford, in Brunswick (later 
Greenesville), the last owner of Fearnought, came of a planter 
family, originally of Surry in 1624, which sat in the Assembly 
in several generations beginning in 1652. (See Keith Ancestry 
of Benjamin Harrison, p. 50; The Virginia Carys, p. 90; W. 
& M. Quar., xv 79.) This William himself appears in the 
Brunswick commission of the peace for 1770 and 1771. There 
are some notes on his stud in ATR, v, 56. 
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The records of Jolly Roger, Morton’s Traveller, Booth’s 
Janus and Fearnought are the annals of the heroic age of horse 
breeding in Virginia. It is significant that they all passed 
off the scene just before the American Revolution, for they 
were figures of the end of an era. In the generations to 
come there were great individuals to succeed them but, meas- 
ured by influence and effect upon the popular imagination, 
there has never since been such a quartette of horses in ser- 
vice in the Old Dominion at the same time. 

The popular passion for racing survived the separation from 
the mother country and flamed again with new ardor, especially 
on the Southside; but a judicious writer in the American Turf 
Register (iii, 343, 505) remarked in 1831 that, measured by 
the standards of the breeder, the product of that time, com- 
pared with the ante-Revolutionary period, was of more racers 
but fewer high bred horses. Advocate found the explanation 
in commercialism as the spur to importation of horse blood: 


‘Previous to the year 1800,’ he said, ‘but little degeneracy had 
taken place either in the purity of the blood, the form or per- 
formance of the Virginia race horse: and in searching for the 
causes of a change for the worse after this period the most 
prominent one was the injudicious importation of inferior stal- 
lions from England. About the period of time last mentioned, 
Col. Hoomes and many others, availing themselves of the 
passion for racing, inundated Virginia with imported stallions 
bought up frequently at low prices in England, having little 
reputation there and of less approved blood; thereby greatly 
contaminating the tried and approved stocks which had long 
and eminently distinguished themselves for their feats on the 
turf, their services under the saddle, and as valuable cavalry 
horses during the revolutionary war.’ 


The same sentiment was characteristically expressed by that 
ardent breeder, John Randolph of Roanoke. When, shortly 
table before his death, he was asked at the British minister’s 
dinner table whether Virginia was maintaining unimpaired 
her proud and hitherto undisputed claim to a superior race of 
horses, he made the outrageous reply: ‘No, sir! No, sir! 
Since we gave up horse racing and fox hunting and turned 
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up the whites of our eyes, our horses as well as our men have 
sadly degenerated.’ 

But before this criticism was ventured, there was an indian 
summer of breeding in Virginia. Malcolm Hart of Louisa 
imported in 1784 the great Medley (by Gimcrack out of a 
Snip), who succeeded to Fearnought’s primacy; and among 
the first of those importations by John Hoomes of Bowling 
Green in Caroline, upon which Advocate animadverted, was 
Diomed (by Florizel out of a Spectator), who got Sir Archy 
of immortal fame. Before 1800, too, there were admirable 
importations by the third John Tayloe, by the younger Wil- 
liam Lightfoot, and by others also bearing names honoured 
in the annals of Virginia sport which now first appear publicly 
in this relation, namely, Haxall of Petersburg, Rives of Nel- 
son and Barbour of Orange. 

An interesting incident of the decay following 1800 was 
another shift in the centre of interest in the horse. As that 
centre had previously moved from the Rappahannock to the 
Appomattox, now it was found on the upper waters of the 
Roanoke. Thence it spread south into Carolina and west into 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Though never a lost art, it is only since the war between 
the states that Virginia has reasserted a claim to serious con- 
sideration in the production of the bred horse, and that claim 
has come out of still another geographical region—the piedmont 
and valley grass counties. 


NOTES. 


*Gabriel Archer’s letter from’ Jamestown, August 31, 1609 (Brown, 
Genesis, i, 328), reporting on the voyage of the Third Supply says that 
the fleet sailed from Woolwich, May 15th, put in at Plymouth, May 
2oth, and ‘here we took into the Blessing (being the ship wherein I went) 
sixe mares and two Horses.’ Smith’s testimony (Works, ed. Arber, 
ii, 613) indicates that one of the horses died during the passage. Lord 
Delaware’s report of July 7, 1610 (Brown, Genesis, i, 402, 408), tes- 
tifies to the fate of the others: ‘our horses (sic) and mares they had 
eaten with the first [of the live stock].’ 

* Dale’s report of May 25, 1611 (Brown, Genesis, i, 488), rehearses 
simply that he brought ‘cattle’ but he adds that he at once built ‘a 
stable for our horses.’ The number appears from the statement of 
John Clark, the Virginian prisoner taken by the Spaniards sent from 
Havana in the summer of 1611 to spy out the Jamestown colony (ibid, 


i, 511). 
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* Brown, Genesis, ii, 720, 727, 742. 

*Force’s Tracts, iii, No. 5. 

Va. Mag., ii, 52. 

* Acts P. C., Colonial, i, 277. 

* Hening, i, 268. 

*Force’s Tracts, ii, No. 8. 

*Hening, ii, 267, 271. Dr. P. A. Bruce’s evidence of numbers 
(Economic History, i, 374, 475) drawn from contemporary inventories 
and other county court records fully bears out the Assembly’s recital 
of I 
” Don Quixote’s Rosinante was a rouncy. See OED, s. v. 

“ William Harrison, Description of England (1577), printed in Holin- 
shed (1807), i, 370. Shakespeare may have had this description in mind 
in his evocation of the horse in Henry V: ‘he trots the air, the earth 
sings when he touches it.’ 

™ Force’s Tracts, iii, No. 5. 

*Force’s Tracts, ii, No. 8. 

“Thomas Glover, An Account of Virginia, communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1676 (Blackwell’s reprint, Oxford, 1904). 

A Frenchman in Virginia, 1686, Richmond, 1923. Compare with 
this observation that seventeenth century Virginians did not care for 
their horses, the change in that respect resulting from the later intro- 
duction of the bred horse, as reflected by the remark of J. D. F. Smyth 
in 1772: ‘The Virginians of all ranks and denominations are excessively 
fond of horses . . . even the most indigent person has his saddle 
horse .. . . Jn short their horses are their pleasure and their pride.’ 

® Force’s Tracts, iii, No. 12. 

™ Hening, iii, 35; revised 1713 (ibid., iv, 48) and 1792 (Shepherd, i, 


162). 

* The Chincoteague pony: For the old field pony and the cocktail 
quarter horse see ATR, v, 131, 447. Youatt defines a galloway as a 
horse between thirteen and fourteen hands. The earliest printed tes- 
timony for the Chincoteague pony is a lively statement by Governor 
Henry A. Wise, reported by J. S. Skinner in his essay, The Horse in 
England and America: 


‘There has been, since long before the American Revolution, on the 
islands along the sea-board of Maryland and Virginia, a race of very 
small, compact, hardy horses, usually called beach-horses. They run 
wild throughout the year, and are never fed. When the snow some- 
times covers the ground for a few days in winter, they dig through it 
in search of food. They are very diminutive, but many of them are of 
perfect symmetry and extraordinary powers of action and endurance. 
The Hon. H. A. W.[ise] of Accomac, has been heard to say that he 
knew one of these beach-horses, which served as pony and hack for 
the boys of one family, for several generations; and another that 
could trot his 15 miles within the hour, and was yet so small that a tall 
man might straddle him, and with his toes touch the ground on each 
side. He spoke of another that he believes could have trotted 30 miles 
in two hours. As an instance of their innate horror of slavery, he men- 
tions the fact of a herd of them once breaking indignantly from a pen 
into which they had been trapped, for the purpose of being marked and 
otherwise cruelly mutilated; and rather than submit to their pursuers, 
they swam off at once into the wide expanse of the ocean, preferring 
a watery grave, to a life of ignominous celibacy and subjugation !’ 

Was the original Virginia horse crossed with indian pony blood?: 
There is no evidence that the Virginia indians had horses when the 
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Jamestown colony first came into contact with them; on the contrary, 
John Clayton (Force’s Tracts, iii, No. 12) testified in 1688 that they 
had had none until his time. But there is ample evidence that the 
southern indians did have horses throughout the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. They were domesticated descendants of feral Anda- 
lusian barbs brought to America by the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. James Adair, who lived as an indian agent among the Cherokees, 
the Chickasaws and Choctaws for forty years prior to 1765, testifies 
in his History of the American Indians (London, 1775) directly to the 
point. He said (pp. 230-231) that ‘almost every one hath horses, from 
two to a dozen, which makes a considerable number through their 
various nations. The Cheerake had a prodigious number of excellent 
horses . . . they are skilful jockies and nice in their choice;’ and 
he describes these horses as ‘commonly of a good size, well made, hard- 
hoofed, handsome, strong and fit for the saddle or draught: but a per- 
son runs too great a risk to buy any to take them out of the country, 
because every spring season most of them make for their native range.’ 
Again, William Bartram is a convincing witness in his Travels through 
. Carolina, Georgia . . . Florida, etc. (Philadelphia, 1791). He 
says: “The Siminole horses . . . are the most beautiful and sprightly 
species of that noble creature perhaps any where to be seen: but are of 
a small breed and as delicately formed as the American roe buck. A 
horse in the Creek or Muscogalge tongue is echoclucco, that is the great 
deer (echo is a deer and clucco is big). The Siminole horses are said 
to descend originally from the Andalusian breed brought here by the 
Spaniards when they first established the colony of East Florida. From 
the forehead to their nose is a little arched or aquiline, and so are the 
fine Choctaw horses among the Upper Creeks which are said to have 
been brought thither from New Mexico across the Mississippi by those 
nations of indians who emigrated from the west beyond the river. 
These horses are every way like the Siminole breed, only being larger 
and perhaps not so lively and capricious.’ 

Notwithstanding the animus revertendi to which Adair calls attention, 
the evidence that the Carolinians early acquired and used these horses 
is explicit. Dr. David Ramsay (History of South Carolina, Charleston, 
1809, ii, 403) says: ‘Before the year 1754 the best horses for the draft 
or saddle in Carolina were called the Chickasaw breed. These were 
originally introduced by the Spaniards into Florida and in the course 
of time had astonishingly increased. Great numbers ranged wild in 
and near the Apalache old field. Many of them were caught and tamed 
by the indians and sold to the traders. They made use of them for pack 
horses to bring their peltry to market and afterwards sold them in the 
low country. These horses in general were handsome, active and hardy, 
but small; seldom exceeding thirteen hands and a half in height. The 
mares in particular, when crossed with English blooded horses, produced 
colts of great beauty, strength and swiftness.’ 

There is no such tradition that these indian horses were also intro- 
duced into Virginia, but the probability that they were is strong. As 
early as 1651 Edward Bland and Rice Hooe opened from Fort Henry 
(the later Petersburg) the Occaneechi trading path in order to traffic 
with the southern indians for skins (See Bland’s Discoverie of New 
Brittaine, 1651, reproduced in Sally’s Narratives of Early Carolina, and 
elsewhere) and thereafter Abraham Wood and the first William Byrd 
developed this trade, gradually extending it to the Cherokees west of 
the mountains. The acts of 1757 and 1765 (Hening, vii, 116; viii, 
114) show how intimate were the resulting relations with the Chero- 
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kees. If the Carolinians acquired indian ponies to pack home their 
skins ‘in a similar trade, non constat the Virginians did also. Indeed, 
a letter by William Byrd to his London correspondents, Messrs. Perry 
& Lane, of May 10, 1686 (Va. Mag., xxv, 51), seems to carry a neces- 
sary \implication that they were doing this at the very moment when 
Virginia’s horse stock suddenly expanded. ‘My traders,’ he said, ‘have 
all mett ill successe: two of y’m I hear are kill’d above 400 miles off, 
& the ‘rest have lost all their Horses & [were] forced to leave their 
goods abroad: hope within this fortnight they will bring ym in.’ If 
Byrd did not expect these traders to acquire indian ponies to replace 
the horses they had lost, how could he have hoped they would bring in 
their goods. Again, after the Carolina road had been opened through 
Virginia from the Potomac across the Roanoke, and had become fre- 
quented in inter-colonial trade, there is the same implication in the re- 
cital of an act, of 1742 (Hening, v, 176) that ‘various vagrant people 
travel through this colony peddling and selling horses.’ 

* The comments upon the extravagance of this time by some of the 
Scottish merchants who then swarmed in Virginia and battened upon 
the propensity of many of the planters to spend their tobacco as fast 
as they made it, were frank and illuminating. See the letters of Francis 
Jerdone and George Hume, particularly, W. & M. Quar., xi, 241; Va. 
Mag., xx, 413. 

* See Dr. Stanard’s curious treasure trove on this subject in Va. Mag., 
ii, 293; especially the quotation of an order of York court of 1674 
holding it to be ‘contrary to Law for a Labourer to make a race, being 
a sport only for Gentlemen.’ With this should be read the provision 
of the act of 1713 already cited (Hening, iv, 48) prohibiting landless 
men from keeping breeding horses or mares, and limiting overseers 
to one riding nag. 

= The Development of distance racing in the )Rappahannock Valley: 
The seventeenth century races, for which Drs. Stanard and P. A. Bruce 
array the evidence, were all ‘quarter races,’ a form ‘of sport not re- 
corded in the Tidewater after 1739, though it survived the Revolution 
in the Southside (see the notice of ‘Janus post). The races at the 
Williamsburg fair in 1739 are the earliest testimony for a change, 
being ‘round the mile course.’ It was, however, in the Rappahannock 
valley (Gloucester, Leedstown and Fredericksburg) that distance racing 
found its full development at subscription meets. Thus at Gloucester 
in 1740 and at Leedstown in 1746 and 1751 the test was of ‘the best 
of three four-mile heats.’ As the weight stipulated was uniformiy 
ten stone these advertisements are convincing evidence of the improved 
bottom, as well as blood, of the race horse in that region. Bottom was 
something the cocktail quarter horse never had, for all his sprinting 
speed; as J. D. F. Smyth, who knew horses, testified. 

* Va. Mag., vii, 172. The surviving testimony for fox hunting in the 
English convention at this time, like that for subscription racing, all 
comes from the Middle Neck and the Northern Neck. See M N. 
Stanard Colonial Virginia (1917), p. 259. To measure the advance in 
civilization implicit in this it is only necessary to read Beverley’s de- 
scription of the degrading sport ‘of coursing and pitting horses in the 
woods as practised in the same region before 1705. 


“The Association adopted by the Burgesses, merchants and others 
at Williamsburg, June 22, 1770 (Journals H. B., 1770-72, p. xxvii), by 
which the subscribers bound themselves not to import certain enum:- 
erated British goods in the nature of luxuries until the duty on tea, 
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etc., should be repealed, specifically mentioned horses. Among the 
original subscribers were several horse breeders, owners of the con- 
spicuous English horses then in the colony, viz: James Balfour, John 
Banister, John Bland, Neill Buchanan, Lewis Burwell, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Thomas Mann Randolph, Archibald Ritchie 
and Meriwether Smith. While it does not seem that this Association 
was generally effective, it is significant that the record of horses im- 
ported between 1770 and 1776 is limited to three; the date for one being 
uncertain, and the other two being the importations by Lord Dunmore 
and Lord Fairfax, each of whom doubtless intended to set an example. 


* As considerations of space preclude the detailed discussion of all 
these horses in a periodical, the following summary roster of the thirty- 
nine is here inserted: 


Imported Name of Horse Owners in Virginia 

1730 Bulle Rock Samuel Gist of Hanover. See text. 

1741 Dabster James Hoskins of King & Queen; Cor- 
nelius Cox; John Forster. 

1746 [Routh’s] Crab John Baylor of Caroline; George Haugh- 
ton; John Hutton; Alex. Gadsby. 

1747 Monkey Nathaniel Harrison of Brandon. The 
horse stood at Eagle’s Nest in Stafford. 

1750 Jolly Roger Ralph Wormeley of Rosegill. See text. 

1750 [Morton’s} Tiiveller Joseph Morton of Leedstown. See text. 

1750 Silver Eye Samuel Duval of Henrico. 

1751 [Tayloe’s] Childers John Tayloe of ‘Mount Airy.’ See text. 

1752 [Booth’s] Janus Mordecai Booth of Gloucester. See text. 

1754 [Baylor’s] Shock John Baylor of Caroline. 

1755 Sober John John Baylor of Caroline. 

1755 Jack of Diamonds John Spotswood of Spotsylvania. 

1756 ~=© Valiant William Byrd, III, of ‘Westover’; Alex- 


ander & Peterfield Trent of Chester- 
field; James Maclin of Brunswick. 
1761 Juniper John Syme of Hanover; Robert Har- 
rison of Charles City. 
1761 [Carter’s] Buffcoat Edward Carter of ‘Blenheim.’ The horse 
stood at Fredericksburg. 


1761 Crawford Robert Ruffin of Dinwiddie. 

1762 Whittington Thomas and Francis Whiting of Glou- 
cester. 

1762 [Holme’s] Starling | John Carlyle of Fairfax. 

1762 Ranter John Mercer of Stafford; Andrew Mon- 


roe of Westmoreland; William Black 
of Chesterfield. 

1763 ~+«Arristotle Littlebury Hardyman and Benjamin Har- 
rison of Charles City; William Blunt 
of Southampton. 
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Imported Name of Horse 
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Owners in Virginia 


1764  Fearnought John Baylor of Caroline. See text. 

1764 Vampire Thomas & William Nelson of York; 
John Syme of Hanover. 

1764 + Lofty Thomas Goode of Chesterfield. 

1764 David Meriwether Smith of Essex. 

1764 Bucephalus Archibald Ritchie of Essex. 

1764 Tom Jones Sir Marmaduke Beckwith of Richmond 
County. 

1764 [Burwell’s] Regulus Lewis Burwell of Mecklenburg. 

1704 [Lightfoot’s] Bolton William Lightfoot of Charles City. 

1765 Merry Tom John Baird of Prince George. 

1765 ~~ Dotterel Philip Ludwell Lee of ‘Stratford.’ 

1765 Hero John Scasbrook Wills of Isle of Wight. 

1765 [Evans] Sterling William Evans of Surry; David Mason 
of Sussex. 

1766 Koulikhan William Tunstall of Halifax. 

1769 {Harris’) Eclipse William Harris of Powhatan. 

1770 Shadow Thacker Burwell of Mecklenburg. 

1770 ~3>- Oscar John Banister of Dinwiddie; Neill Buch- 
anan of Chesterfield; William Gay of 
Cumberland. 

1772 [Dunmore’s] Regulus The earl of Dunmore; David Patteson of 
Chesterfield; Robert Goode of Ches- 
terfield. 

1772 Fairfax Roan The Lord Fairfax of the Northern Neck. 

1774 Carver Charles Mayle of Norfolk. 


In addition to the horses here considered, Edgar (followed by 


Skinner) lists seven horses reputed to have been imported and to have 
stood in Virginia before the Revolution, viz: Dormouse, Junius, Justice, 
Jack the Batchelor, Granby, Brunswick and Merry Pintle. Although 
several of these names appear in Virginia pedigrees, there are no ad- 
vertisements to vouch for them; the available evidence of their breeding 
is not convincing; and there are no cluesi to identify the importers or 
owners. For these considerations they have been omitted from the 
present roster. 

* 4 Tour in the United States of Americd (London, 1784), i, p. 22 
An interesting notice of Smyth, to whom Virginia horsemen are in 
debt, may be found in D. N. B., s. v. Stuart, the name he assumed in 
1793 in support of his claim to a double descent from Charles II's 
ill-fated son, the Duke of Monmouth. 

* The modern practice is to style these three families respectively, 
Herod, Eclipse and Matchem, but that is not here possible because all ot 
our thirty-six Virginia ‘corner stone’ horses fit into their respective pedi- 
grees in brackets antecedent to those of their three illustrious kinsmen 
who became the eponymous heroes. 

™* The breeder's banes, snake fences and horse thieves: A disclaimer 
of responsibility for escapes of visiting mares is to be found in so 
many of the Southside horse advertisements after 1768 as to be evi- 
dence of a recognised current risk in breeding, incident to the general 
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lack of adequate fences. The wonder is that the characteristic Vir- 
ginia snake fence of decaying rails (which is well illustrated in relation 
to horses in W. H. Brown’s silhouette of John Randolph inspecting his 
young stock at Roanoke) was ever sufficient to hold high blooded horses 
playing at pasture. 

Later advertisements disclaim responsibility also for visiting mares 
stolen from pasture. By the middle of the eighteenth century horse 
stealing was rife in Virginia. In 1744, and again in 1748, it evoked 
thunders from the Assembly (Hening, v, 247; vi, 124: the recitals are 
particularly interesting as showing the methods employed) ; but, despite 
the extension of the death penalty to the receiver of a stolen horse, this 
‘most villanous practice,’ as the Assembly termed it, grew to be a 
trade. In 1772 (VG, October 18) George Weedon, the Fredericksburg 
inn-keeper who became a general in the continental army, advertised 
that ‘as horse stealing is become so common and the difficulty of con- 
viction so great (as proved by a recent instance) in justice to myself 
I am obliged to inform all gentlemen who put up with me that I can- 
not be answerable for the forthcoming of horses put into my pasture 
or stable, the profits being inadequate to the risks.’ In 1780 (VG, 
March 16) Thomas Mann Randolph of Tuckahoe offered a reward of a 
thousand dollars for the return of a blood mare heavy with foal stolen 
from his pasture at Dover in Goochland; adding that ‘there has been 
twenty valuable horses stolen out of this neighborhood within a few 
months past.’ Directing attention to ‘several suspicious persons who 
moved out of this county [Goochland] and the upper end of Henrico 
last fall and are now living in the neighbouring counties;’ he offered 
‘a farther reward of two thousand dollars [payable] on conviction of 
the thief, provided he is executed.’ 

* General Robert E. Lee’s war horse, Traveller: Proof of the breed- 
ing of this famous horse is lacking. Dr. Douglas Freeman of Richmond 
(the acknowledged historical authority on all matters relating to General 
Lee, as the result of his patient accumulation of material for his forth- 
coming definitive Life) says: ‘As I understand it, Traveller was not a 
thoroughbred.’ Col. Jennings C. Wise notes: ‘After serving with Col. 
Broun in Wise’s Legion in western Virginia during the absurd affair 
there in 1861 [Traveller] accompanied Wise’s Brigade to South Caro- 
lina. There he was sold by Col. Broun, I believe, for a nominal sum 
to Gen. Lee. [Dr. Freeman says $200., the horse being then four years 
old.] If I recall) correctly, he was by a famous thoroughbred stallion 
out in the Kenawha country, named Black Hawk. [Bruce lists Black 
Hawk ‘foaled 1829, bred and owned by Dr. J. Minge of Virginia.’ as 
by Hotspur, who was of the Diomed-Sir Archy strain.] I think he was 
out of a mare with Morgan blood.’ In a paper by Thomas L. Broun, 
of which the MS. is now in the Confederate Museum at Richmond 
(See Southern Historical Society, xviii, 388), it is stated that the horse 
was bred and raised by the Broun family near White Sulphur Springs, 
that he was of ‘the Gray Eagle stock’ [Gray Eagle was also of the 
Diomed-Sir Archy breeding] and as a colt under the name of Jeff 
Davis won prizes at the Lewisburg fair in 1859 and 60. The quality 
of General Lee’s Traveller was strength: as captain Bob Lee says, ‘he 
was never known to tire.’ Gen. Lee’s own description of his Traveller 
to an artist was, ‘I would draw . . . his fine muscular proportions, 
muscular figure, deep chest and short back, strong haunches, flat legs, 
small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, small feet, and 
black mane and tail.’ These testimonies and Traveller’s skeleton, now 
in the Washington and Lee University Museum, are persuasive that, 
however derived, the horse had Arabian blood. FH 
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By Kneller, 1702 


Courtesy of Mr. William Byrd, 
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LETTERS OF THE BYRD FAMILY 


Contributed, chiefly, by Mr. William Byrd, of New York City 


No letters of the first William Byrd are known to the editor 
of this series except those in his letter-book, which, as was 
stated in the previous instalment, have all been printed in the 
Virginia Historical Register and this Magazine. 


Byrp (2D) 


Col. William Byrd (2d) of “Westover”, was born March 
28, 1674, probably in a house on the “Falls Plantation”, and 
died at “Westover”, August 26, 1744. As a sketch of his 
life, to which were appended several letters from him to the 
Earl of Orrery and Lord Boyle, was published in the January 
1924 number of this Magazine, some details given there need 
not be repeated. The account just referred to was illus- 
trated by engravings of the portrait of Col. Byrd, formerly 
at “Brandon”, and various views of “Westover”, its gates, etc. 
The fine three-quarter length portrait of William Byrd used 
here (which is believed never to have been engraved), 
was painted by Kneller in 1702 and given by Byrd to his 
friend, the Earl of Orrery. Lord Orrery bequeathed it to 2 
daughter of Col. Byrd’s most intimate English friend, Col. 
Francis Otway of the Guards, who had married a sister of 
the second Mrs. Byrd. A few years ago Mr. William Byrd, 
of New York City, bought the portrait from a descendant of 
this lady. 

Mr. Byrd has kindly agreed to allow this Society to have 
a copy of this portrait made. Such a copy would not only 
be a most interesting and valuable addition to our gallery, 
but would be a worthy memorial of the founder of Richmond. 
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There is not in this city, at least in any public place, a por- 
trait of Col. Byrd which has any artistic value. 

This Society wishes to take advantage of Mr. Byrd’s per- 
mission, by having as good a copy as it is possible to make. 
Arrangements have been made with an artist acceptable to 
the owner of the original to make the copy for $500. In 
view of the cost of the removal of the parts of our collection 
which are to go to “Virginia House”, and properly installing 
and caring for them there, we cannot afford to have the copy 
made with any funds we now have; but would be grateful for 
contributions towards raising the amount named or to any 
one person who might desire to present the copy. 

William Byrd, the elder, was deeply interested in the edu- 
cation of his children and in their bringing up (perhaps Vir- 
ginians even then said “raised”) in better surroundings than 
those afforded by a frontier plantation. In 1683, when his 
father’s letter-book began, William (2d) was already in Eng- 
land under the charge of his grandfather, Warham Horsman- 
den, at Purleigh, in Essex, and attending some school suitable 
for his age. William Byrd, Sr., was a practical man and 
knowing that his son would succeed to the management of 
large plantations, an Indian trade, country stores and extensive 
dealings in the export of tobacco, directed that he should have 
real business training. For this purpose young William was 
sent to Holland, but soon tired of that country and asked his 
father to allow him to return to England. The latter requested 
his London correspondent, the great merchant, Micajah Perry, 
to bring his son to London, put him in business there and at the 
same time allow him to continue any studies useful to him in his 
new position. This business training seems to have lasted 
from 1690 to 1692. 

On April 5, 1692, William Byrd, Jr., was admitted to the 
Middle Temple, called to the bar April 12, 1695, and admitted 
to Lincoln’s Inn Oct. 22, 1697. 

In some manner, now unknown, he secured the friendship 
of Sir Robert Southwell, who not only interested himself in 
the young man’s education; but introduced him to many per- 
sons of prominence. One of these was Charles Boyle, Earl 
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of Orrery, a man distinguished for his learning and ability. 
The two remained intimate friends until Lord Orrery’s death 
in 1731. 

His training in England over, William Byrd came back to 
Virginia in 1696 and was elected a Burgess for Henrico at 
the session of September in that year. Early in 1698 he went 
again to England and in the same year the Virginia Council ap- 
pointed him agent for the colony there, a position he held until 
1702. At that time he endeavored, unsuccessfully, to obtain the 
place of Secretary of State of Virginia. Though unsuccessful 
he received high commendation from the Board of Trade in 
their recommendation of him to the King. “Bird is a native of 
Virginia, son of one of the most eminent of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in those parts, is a person of good character, unblamable 
conduct & known loyalty to His Majesty & his Government 
& had the advantage of a liberal education & knowledge in 
the laws of England.” 

William Byrd was in London at the time of his father’s 
death, Dec. 4, 1704, and immediately returned to Virginia. 
Along with the greatest part of his father’s estate, he succeeded 
in obtaining, temporarily, his two offices, Auditor and Re- 
ceiver General. In a short time, however, these offices were 
separated and Byrd was made Receiver General in 1706. He 
was appointed to the Council in 1708 and was a member of 
that body until his death. During his later years he was Pres- 
ident of the Council. 

In 1710 began a long and bitter contest between Byrd and 
Governor Spotswood in regard to the method of collecting 
quit rents and other subjects, during which Spotswood tried to 
have him dismissed from the Council. Later there was a full 
reconciliation and that it was not a mere formality is shown 
by Col. Byrd’s account of his visit to the Governor at Ger- 
manna given in his Progress to the Mines. 

Col. Byrd went to England “on private business” in 1716 
and returned again to Virginia in 1720; but did not remain 
quite a year, as in the fall he was again appointed agent for 
Virginia in England. His final return to the colony was in 
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The next eighteen years were spent busily in Virginia— 
in purchasing and improving land, in efforts to settle foreign 
Protestants on the frontiers (especially on his own great 
estates), in founding the City of Richmond (1733), running 
the boundary between Virginia and North Carolina in 1728, 
and 1729 (so graphically described in his History of the 
Dividing Line), attending to his official duties in colonial and 
county service, collecting a great library, corresponding with 
men of eminence in England and Virginia, in writing “The 
Westover Manuscripts”, and in the exercise of a gracious hos- 
pitality at Westover. He was a man of many accomplishments 
and much personal charm. This is evident, not only from 
his writings, but from the way he won the intimate friendship 
of many men in England notable for learning, birth and 
distinction in public life. He had no great family connections 
in England; his wealth could not draw attention like that of 
the West and East Indian “Nabobs”. His success there was due 
to his own qualities and accomplishments. He was eminently 
fitted for society which always attracted him; but this was, after 
all, only a minor interest with him . From early manhood he had 
a deep interest in literature, a taste which is illustrated by his 
forming a library of nearly 4,000 volumes, the largest private 
library in the colonies. He not only read and studied, but 
wrote some of the classics of our colonial Virginia literature. 

He “commenced author”, though rarely with a view to pub- 
lication, when a young man. Oldmixon, in the preface to his 
second (1741) edition of his British Empire in America, first 
published in 1708, says: “The History of Virginia is written 
with a great deal of Spirit and Judgment by a Gentleman of 
that Province to whom this Historian confesses he is very 
much indebted * * * * Several old writers and modern Papers 
fell into the Author’s Hands which that Gentleman never 
saw; however he had seen and knew so much, that, by his 
Assistance, the Account of Virginia is one of the most per- 
fect of these Histories of our Plantations. This refers to the 
History of Virginia, which was written by Col. Bird, whom 
the Author knew when he was in the Temple; and the Per- 
formance answered the just Opinion he had of that Gentleman’s 
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Ability and Exactness.” This history by Col. Byrd must 
have been in manuscript and no other notice of it appears. 

The best known of Col. Byrd’s other writings are the History 
of the Dividing Line, Journey to the Land of Eden, and Prog- 
ress to the Mines. “It would be hard to find before Franklin 
a better master of the art of writing clear, forceful and charm- 
ing English.” (Bassett). 

Col. Byrd married, Ist, in 1706, Lucy, daughter and co- 
heiress of Col. Daniel Parke, who was murdered in 1710 when 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. Parke, in his will, left 
his estate in England and Virginia to his daughter, Frances, 
wife of John Custis; his estate in the West Indies to Lucy 
Chester, a natural daughter, and £1,000 to Mrs. Byrd. He 
charged all of his debts upon his English and Virginia estates. 
Col. Byrd bought from John and Frances Custis, the English 
property, an estate named Whitchurch in Dorset, and part of 
that in Virginia, and agreed to assume all the debts. This 
proved to be a sad bargain for Byrd. At the time of making 
the contract with the Custis’, Micajah Perry, Parke’s London 
agent, sent him a schedule stating that the debts were over 
£9,000. It was found that they were considerably in excess of 
this amount. Money was borrowed from Perry to pay the 
debts and repayment to him, with the interest, was a heavy 
burden which Byrd had to carry almost all of his life. 

When he went to England in 1715 he left his wife and 
children in Virginia, but finding that his stay would be pro- 
longed, sent for them. They arrived in London in the summer 
or fall of 1716 and on Nov. 21, 1716 Mrs. Byrd died of small- 
pox. Her husband’s letter to John Custis, Dec. 13, 1716, telling 
of her death and his great sorrow has been printed in Bassett’s 
edition of his writings (p. lxxvi) and elsewhere. 

On May 9, 1724 he married, in England, Maria, daughter 
and co-heiress of Thomas Taylor, of Kensington. She was 
born Nov. 10, 1698, and died August 26, 1771. 

Issue (1st marriage): 1. Evelyn, born July 16, 1707, died 
unmarried, Nov. 13, 1737; 2. Parke, born Sept. 6, 1709, died 
July 3, 1710; 3. Philips William, born Feb. 23, died Dec. 9, 
1712; 4. Wilhemina, born Nov. 6, 1715, married Thomas Cham- 
berlayne, of New Kent county. 
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Issue (2d marriage): 5. Ann, born Feb. 5, 1725, died Sept. 
II, 1757, married on Christmas, 1742, Charles Carter, of 
“Cleve”, King George county ; 6. Maria, born Jan. 6, 1727, died 
Nov. 9, 1744, married, Sept. 16, 1743, Landon Carter, of 
“Sabine Hall”, Richmond county; 7. William (see note later) ; 
8. Jane, born Oct. 13, 1729; married John Page, of “North 
End”, Gloucester county. 


FRAGMENT OF LETTER 


to acquaint you, that the President’ once told me within these 
2 months, that if Majr. Allen* should dye, he would give you 
his place of Naval officer. Now I cant tell how much a Gen- 
tleman of his firmness may be depended upon, however it will 
not be amiss if you pay your court to him now & then, to 
keep him steady in his intention. I give you this caution, 
because Majr. Allen is in a weak condition, & besides he has 
age, and a long winter to help his distemper. The President, 
like all men in post, loves to have respect shown him & there- 
fore if you & my sister should now and then take a trip to 
Rippon Hall, twould be kindly taken. Those that would push 
their fortunes must not fall out with great men about a little 
ceremony, Thats no dear price to pay for a profitable em- 
ployment. Poor Doctor Oasler Dyd on 


* The President and acting governor was Edmund Jenings (b. 1659, 
d. Dec. 5, 1727) of “Ripon Hall’, York county. He came to Virginia 
in 1680, was Attorney General 1680, etc., appointed to the Council 1701, 
and remained a member until his death. On Jan. 1, 1701-2, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and was acting governor June 1706-Aug. 
23, 1710; resigned the position of Secretary 1713, and was re-appointed 
in 1720. He married Frances, daughter of Henry Corbin, of Virginia. 
Governor Jenings was the son of Sir Edmund Jenings of Ripon, 
Yorkshire. See Va. Mag. of History and Biography, XII, 306-310. 

*Major Arthur Allen, of “Bacon’s Castle”, Surry county. The 
emigrant member of the family was Major Allen’s father, Arthur Allen 
(of course an Englishman) who patented 200 acres in 1649 between 
Lawne’s Creek and Lower Chippoaks Creek, then in James City; but 
later in Surry. This Arthur Allen, who was born 1602 and died in 
1670, built the brick house still standing, and known as “Bacon’s Castle”, 
because a party of Bacon’s men occupied it during the “Rebellion”. His 
son, Major Arthur Allen, was a Burgess for Surry 1685, 1686 and 1688, 
and Speaker of the House in 1686. He died 1710 and was ancestor of 
the Allens of “Claremont”. See William and Mary Quarterly, V, 189; 
VI, 130; VIII, 110-112, 132-133. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN JOHN CUSTIS AND 
Byrp’ 


Articles of Agreement Indented and made between John 
Custis of York County Gentleman and Frances his wife on the 
one part, and William Byrd of Charles City County Esqr. on 
the other part Witnesseth— 

That the said John Custis and Frances his wife shall by 
sufficient Conveyance give and grant all the Land Houses 
Mills and Slaves to the said William Byrd and his Heirs for- 
ever, which are mentioned in @ late Act of Assembly Entitled 
An Act to enable John Custis and Frances his wife to dispose 
of certain Lands etc belonging to the Estate of the late Collo 
Daniel Parke to pay the Debts and Legacies of the said Parke. 

That every thing continue on the Plantations (to be granted 
as afores’d) to the use of the said William Byrd. that now is 
upon the same, the slaves and Stock excepted. 

That the horses continue likewise on the said Plantations 
to the use of the said William Byrd, and also six good Cows 
and six good Sows upon each of the said Plantations to breed 
upon provided there be so many at this time belonging there- 
unto. 

That all Tobacco’s heretofore sent to England, and all the 
Tobacco’ already made upon any of these Plantations belonging 
to the late Collo Daniel Parke, and not yet sent to England, be 
& remain to the use of the said William Byrd. 

That all the effects of any Sort now in England remain to 
the use of the said William Byrd which did belong to the late 
Collo Daniel Parke, and likewise all arrears of Rent. all moneys 
due upon account, and all other moneys or Effects whatsoever 
belonging to the late Collo Parke in any manner or way to 
belong to the said William Byrd. 


* As stated above William Byrd and John Custis married the daughters 
and co- heiresses of Daniel Parke. The act referred to (Hening IV, 29), 
passed at the session of November 1711, which is only published by the 
title, authorized John Custis and Frances, his wife, to sell a mill with cer- 
tain lands and negroes (bequeathed to said Frances by her father) in 
order to pay the debts and legacies of her father, Daniel Parke. 
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In Consideration whereof the said William Byrd doth hereby 
oblige himself his Heirs Executors & Admtors. to pay all the 
Debts due in England from the late Collo Parke and charged 
upon his Estate in Virginia. and all the Legacys charged upon 
the Virginia Estate by his last Will & Testament dated the 

and thereof shall discharge the said John 
Custis and Frances his wife and their Heirs forever. To all 
which Articles, the said Parties have hereunto set their hands 
and seals this 4th day of February one thousand seven hun- 
dred & Eleven. 
W. Byrd (Seal) 

Signed Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 

Hen. Duke 

John Fitzgarrald 


Memorandum. That the true intent of the Partys is that 
there are some wild mares and Colts, and a young horse learn- 
ing now to pace at the Plantations of Mount Folly and Tas- 
kenask which are not included in this Grant. 

that the Debts charged by the last Will of Collo Daniel 
Parke on the Estates in England as well as the Estates in 
Virginia are meant to be the Debts to be paid by the said 
William Byrd 

That William Byrd shall also have the Land in King Wil- 
liam County lately recovered by Henry Child against the At- 
torneys of the late Collo Parke with all the Tract thereto be- 
longing, if he can recover it either by Suit at Law or Agree- 
ment. 

That the said Wm. Byrd requires no Warranty but against 
John Custis and Frances his wife and their Heirs with all the 
Deeds and Evidences thereunto belonging. 

If any Debts appear to have been due from the late Collo 
Danie: Parke in Virginia before the time that John Custis took 
care of the said Estate they shall be equally paid, one moiety 
by John Custis and the other moiety by William Byrd; but all 
since by John Custis; 
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That if any of the Negroes or Slaves happen to have dyed 
before Sun-rise this fourth day of February 1711 they shall 
be according to their value allow’d for to the said William 
Byrd. 

W. Byrd (No seal) 
Teste Hen. Duke 
John Fitzgerrald 
[Reverse] 1st Articles No C 
4th Febry 1711 

I do now acknowledge that the above written is an exact 
and true copy of Articles all written with my own hand writing 
signed with my name and Sealed and delivered by and ac- 
cording to that date and was witnessed as above and this I 
acknowledge at the request of Mr. Custis who ackes. those 
original Articles under my hand and Seal but for fear of 
these being lost he is desirous of having This And I 
& so acknowledge that the memorandum indorsed hereon is 
an exact true copy of a memorandum which is now indorsed 
on the back of those Original Articles all likewise written with 
my own hand and signed with my Hand at time of Executing 
the said Articles and witnessed as these said. 

I own that the above written is a true copy of Articles I once 
made w’th Mr. Custis wch. I have now compared & were 
written with my own hand & signed with my name & sealed 
according to that date & witnessed as above. After wch. other 
Articles were drawn & executed by both parties & acknowl- 
edged & recorded in the Gen. Court. This I own at the Re- 
quest of Mr. Custis who is afraid he should lose the original 
I likewise own that the Memorandum Endorsed is a true copy 
of memorandum endorsed on the first mentioned Articles wch. 
I have likewise now compared and was also written with my 
own hand and signed with my name immediately after the 
signing & Sealing of the said first Articles & witnessed as 
therein said. But this Acknowledgment is not Intended to 
charge me otherwise than I might be charged if I had not 


made this acknowledgment. 
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Byrp To JoHn Custis 


Febry. 4th 1711 
Deer Brother 

I got well home in the evening and found every body well, 
and full of Questions after yours and my sisters welfare. 

Please to put the Papers belonging to the Bargain into this 
little Portmanteau in a cloath, & Tom -will bring them safe 
to me. 

I ordered Tom to call at my Brother Dukes* for some fish 
and some silkgrass-seed for my sister, which I hope will come 
time enough to save her longing. I depend firmly upon your 
friends in takeing care of the Tobo while it continues in the 
Country and also in your management of the Mill to my best 
advantage. Whenever there happens an opportunity of writing 
to England dont fail to intreat Mr. Perry’s favor in the Prem- 
ises, and let my sister set her shoulders to it, that the burden I 
have taken upon my back may be as light as possible. Please 
to manage the affair of settling the Negroes as much as you 
can before Monday next when I hope to see you at Fleming’s 
and my Brother Duke tells me he’ll be there likewise. As 
both of us mean uprightly in our bargain without any design 
of Surprize, so I doubt not but we understand that my sister 
will confirm the sale of Whit-church and the money for which 
it was sold must go in part of payment of Colo. Park’s Debts. 
I understood it so and I should be glad if you sygnified as 
much under your hand and my sister too that so our agree- 
ment may be as plain as possible. If you take freight in Cook 
and Bagwell for all the Tobo. of the cropps made before this 
last year & consigned to Mr. Perry I shall take it very kindly. 
Get the freight as cheap as you can for possibly it may fetch 
more than Tobo that gos by the Fleet. til which I will reserve 
all the crop Tobo made this last year. 

I will not question your friendship in this particular, es- 
pecially haveing promised to take the trouble of shipping the 


*Henry Duke, of James City county, must have been so called by 
Byrd; because they were both Judges of the General Court and mem- 
bers of Council. 
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Tobo. I have writ to Mr. Bland to let you have what nails 
shall be necessary on that account, and if he have none, I’ll 
send some by my sloop, which will come in about a week. 
You had best keep the papers concerning the Mill & ye 30 
acres of land in York C. because possibly you may meet with a 
Chapman for them. I wish you all happiness & hope my 
sister & you will live long to enjoy the comforts of an easy 
unincumbered fortune. I am with all uprightness 

Dear Brother 

Your Most obedient 
humble servant 
W. Byrd. 
[Reverse] For 
Majr. John Custis on 
Queens Creek. [York County] 


Byrp To JoHNn Custis 


Dear Brother February the 7th 1711 


I do take every thing to be upon honor between us, and tho 
the last article concerning all manner of effects in England 
woud secure me in the affair of Whitchurch’, yet I was willing 
to clear up every doubt between us to avoid all shaddow of 
Controversy. As to my sister’s fears concerning the Debts 
due to Colo Parke in Virginia, as they were no part of my 
thoughts when we made the articles, so I should never have 
claimed them. but do think as you do, that they shou’d go to- 
wards defraying the charges of the Estate. Tis only those in 
England, and out of Virginia that I shall pretend to, and there- 
fore the Debt due from the Country on account of the Town 
Land is at my sister’s service. There is one thing which I 
doubt not but you will believe I meant which is, that if you 
have sent for any goods from England either for the Negroes 
or for the house, they must be all upon your account (and 


°Whitechurch was an English estate which had been bought by 
Colonel Parke. 
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you must pay for them) and not charged to me, for I have 
engaged to pay no debts but those contracted by Colo Parke 
and charged by his will on the Estates in England & Virginia, 
and am freed from paying any debts contracted in your time. 
I am also intitled to all ye Cropps already sent to England 
without any defalcation of a fifth part for your care in man- 
ageing the Estate. I hope your intention was the same with 
mine in these particulars, that so there may not be the least 
Jarr between us; but to have things plain and clear is neces- 
sary on both sides, and I can protest I will pretend to nothing 
that was not my true meaning at the signing our articles, with- 
out any gripeing or surprize. But in a matter of this weighty 
consequence we ought perfectly to understand one another. 
When we meet we will settle all things, and I hope your 
health will be re-established by Munday, that we may meet 
at the place appointed. I thank you for your care for settling 
the Plantation at Mount Folly, and for your kindness in leaving 
your miller til I can be provided. Colo Duke writes word, 
he will send Green to you, who it seems wants a Boy to wait 
on him, which I will never agree to. It seems the man served 
John Bates last, who gives him an ill character, which per- 
haps may be just but however youll please to talk with him 
about it. However if the Mill can be well sold it will be best 
for me. I suppose by your agreement with Charles Fleming, 
I may carry one along with me to conduct the Negro to Falling 
Creek forthwith, where I very much want him. I send my 
sister some Fish by Tom, and have directed him by my Brother 
Duke’s to call for some Silkgrass-seed, because my Brother 
was not at home when he went last. I meet with some dif- 
ficulties in the Papers, which I will get you to explain to me 
at our meeting til when I recommend you my Sister and the 
little Puppet to the Divine protection, and am with great 
affection 
Dear Brother 
Your most obedient humble servant 
W. Byrd. 
Our Peticoats send their 
service. 
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From Byrp To CHARMANTE® 


October 23d 1722. 


Certainly the breast of a man in love is like the troubled 
Sea, that never, never, rests it heeves and swells like, that 
tost and disturb’d by sighs, instead of storms. When the 
Wretche’s heart beats high, and is big with hopes of happiness, 
how it resembles the Waves that roll aloft and seem to raise 
their Sawcy Pride to Heaven, But when they fall again, and 
humbly retire into the Bosome of the deep, they represent the 
Lovers fears, that Sink His Spirits into Despair. O that the 
goodnatured Charmante wou’d please to figure herself the rest- 
lessness of such an unhappy man, and pity me. What Heav- 
enly Scenes has hope sometimes open’d to my Eyes, when 
your dear Smiles, seemed to promise all that was delightful, 
in this world! And then alas by a Turn as sudden and un- 
accountable, as those that happen in the Air, my Heaven was 
overcast by your Frowns, and a dreadful gloom, has shut in 
all the pleasing Prospect. O let that gloom clear up again I 
conjure you, Madam, and speak Peace to a troubled Soul. 
Heaven knows I love my dear Charmante, not only beyond 
expression, but beyond Retreat. What hope there be of get- 
ting the better of a Passion, which even absence influences! 
For ’tho my Eyes behold not, my most discerning Fancy Sur- 
veys all her temporary Charms. Then ’tis impossible that 
good Sense, can ever cure me, because ’ tis that tells me, you 
are lovely as an angel. Tho I shou’d run about to places of 
Diversion, I shou’d only find out how infinitely better pleas’d 
I shou’d be in your delightfull company. What tho I shou’d 
converse with other Lady’s, they will only convince me how 


* The series of letters to “Charmante” and other ladies with equally 
romantic names, which are found in the Byrd letter books, are difficult 
to explain. It is not known whether they were addressed to real peo- 
ple, intended for some periodical or were merely exercises for the 
amusement of the writer. In a manuscript volume, which belonged to 
Col. Byrd, and which was privately printed by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, 
about 1914, is another series of ten letters “Writ to Facetia by Vera- 
mour”. In these letters a number of prominent people of the time are 
mentioned and Mr. Ryan had notes added identifying the persons named. 
It is understood that there is another lot of letters of the same type 
still in manuscript. 
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much your Excellencies out-shine theirs. Nothing can be done 
to make me love you less, it is not in Nature, it is impossible ; 
it is now Alas! Alas! too late—The Disease is too far gone 
and even Matrimony, the last Remedy, in such Cases can never 
cure it, because, the more I know her, the more I must love 
the enchanting Charmante. Thus Madam, I am fated by in- 
vincible necessity to be intirely and unalterably yours. I en- 
treat you therefore if you have any Pity, any Compassion, 
Smile upon my Inclinations & bless me with your favour. May 
you be as happy, as Peace and health, content & love can make 
you, which is the never ceasing wish of &c. 


To CHARMANTE, OCTOBER 26TH, 1722 


My Imagination is so delighted with a Dream, I had this 
morning at break of day, that I cant contain myself from 
telling it. You, without any other Preface, but only that I 
wish sincerely it may all prove true, I went to sleep as I 
constantly do, with my Dearest Charmante in my thoughts 
and dreamt I saw her in a Shady Grove, sitting on a mossy 
Bank in a pensive Posture, with her head reclin’d upon her 
hand. At my approach she Started up, with some marks of 
Surprizd & discomposure. Her Face beem’d lovely as a 
Cherubim, her Stature just, her shape proportionable, & con- 
strained, & all her behaviour perfectly gracefull & engaging. 
Her dress was neat and light and well fashioned, which added 
new beauty to her person. I addressed this Divine Creature, 
with wonder, counting over every visible perfection. But when 
I heard her speak, & observed the good nature which Sat 
Smiling upon every Feature, I was so struck with the charms 
of her Mind, that I forgot those of the Body. I was astonisht, 
I was inflamed, & all my Soul was melted into Sincerest af- 
fection. For sometime she seemed to listen to my tender 
Tale with patience, & I hoped with Pity, but on a sudden the 
Wind changed, she grew Surprizeingly reserved & seemed 
uneasy at my Presence. Griev’d to the Soul I instantly re- 
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tir’d, with all the anguish of a Slighted Lover, hoping my 
absence might deliver my cruel charmer from a Wretch that 
was disagreeable to her & myself from an excess of passion, 
that threatened to take away my senses, as well as my quiet. 
But alas instead of being abated by keeping away, the distemper 
increast the Impression even deeper every day & seemed to be 
the last thing that wou’d dye of me. At some distance I heard 
a Flourish of Trumpets, Hautbo’s & Kettle drums, which draw- 
ing my Ey’s towards it. I perceived a fine Procession, ad- 
vancing. The first person that appear’d was a grave Gen- 
tleman with a countenance very compos’d, holding in his hand 
a lighted Flambeau, made of Virgin wax—next to him rode 
Venus in her golden car, drawn by 2 Innocent Turtles, which 
bill’d & coo’d as they passt along. The Goddess lookt all the 
while over her Shoulder & Smiled upon Charmante, who fol- 
low’d next the car, reaching out to her the Cestus full of all 
the Enchantments of the Sex—no sooner did the heavenly 
Charmante appear, but my Heart fluttered with joy, & all my 
Spirits seem’d to be in unspeakable [illegible]. She was 
clothed in a loose Robe of Spotless white, with her Sable 
Tresses flowing in Ringlets upon her Shoulders. Thus adorned 
she seem’d to rival the Goddess so much that the wanton Cupids 
left their Mother to frisk & play about her. Two of these ran 
to me took me by the hand, and led me to this charming 
woman, who told me with a blush, & a smile that she chose 
me from all mankind to lead her in that Procession. I re- 
ceived her hand with a Transport no language can express & 
marcht along happyer far than any Roman Hero, at his own 
Triumph. On the Right hand of my dear Angel walkt a comely 
Dame, with a calm & steady countenance, in a mantle of the 
deepest Azure, holding a Golden Share (?) in her Right Hand 
& with her left, leading a Dog that fixt his eys wishfully upon 
her & wagged his Tail. And upon my left marcht a beautiful 
Virgin without any ayrs or ornament in the World, all she had 
on was a lawn slip thro which might be discerned very comely 
proportions. Next to us followed a Matron with a Serene 
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& peaceable Countenance, haveing an everlasting smile upon 
her face & pointing up to Heaven. After her came a Plump 
Damsel but very cheerful & good mannered pouring out of a 
cornucopea the finest Fruit & gayest Flowers, in plenty & 
perfection. And then followed in the Rear a Jolly fresh col- 
our’d Female with a beautiful little girl in her arms & on each 
side a charming boy, one of which was grave and wore a Mitre 
on his head & the other was more lively & carryd a Truncheon 
in his hand. We marcht in this order to the Temple of Honor 
where a dignifyd Priest join’d our hands & discending Angels 
sang in Celestial notes Amen. The joys that that filled me need 
the tongue of— those boy angels to tell you, for I can find 
no words that can reach ‘em. Adieu my dear Charmante— 
May you be as happy all your Life long, as I was during the 
few moments of this delightful dream & may you be made so 
by &c &c &c. 


To CHARMANTE, OCTOBER 30, 1722 


While my Dearest Charmante continues unkind, all other 
misfortunes loose their Sting. Indeed those that befall her 
charming self affect me after a lively manner & reach the very 
quick of my Soul. A most feeling instance of this concern 
is that I now suffer for your Indisposition. Just this mo- 
ment I have the grief to hear you are laid up with a swell’d 
face and a cold, which I am afraid you have caught by the 
excess of care you take of your-self. I am most sincerely & 
Sensibly sorry for it & the impracticableness of coming to see 
you just at this time makes me almost distracted. However 
I beg the most charming of womankind to believe that my 
Heart, my Soul, my tenderest wishes are with her & I protest 
solemnly I wou’d ease all her Pains at the Price of bearing 
them double myself. May you eternally frown upon me if 
this be not True & thats a curse I wou’d not pull down upon 
my head, to enjoy any other Blessing &c &c &c. 
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Tue Last—To CHARMANTE, Nov. 7TH, 1722 


I beg the generous Charmante will please to forgive me if I 
presume to write once more, & that she wont look upon that 
to be a transgression of her orders, which is only a promise 
of obedience. Tho I must confess her last orders were very 
short & Sudden, yet I will prove the intire Regard I have 
for her by exactly observing them. I will not endeavor to 
convince her, that the slightest Hint of her Pleasure shall be 


a Law to me, tho never so disagreeable to myself. But Dear 
Madame what cou’d provoke you to deliver your commands 
last night in that odd place? I dont remember I was asking 
an Alms of you, that you shou’d deny me, like a common 
Begger, in the street—you know very well you have lately had 
more opportunity than one of Signifying your Mind to me at 
your own House. That certainly had been a more proper 
Place, unless you intended by the Surprize of the onset, to 
cut off all possibility of Reply. Surely you cou’d not appre- 
hend, I shou’d in the bitterness of my Soul have reproacht 
you with any Instances of your former Conduct, in case you 
had attackt me in a Fair Field of Battle. You have been 
safe from such ungenerous treatment from me, Madam, be- 
cause I think it very absurd to upbraid a Lady with lesser 
Favours when I am deserving the greatest. God knows were 
I capable of finding any fault with you, it shou’d be that your 
behaviour, instead of being too kind has not been kind enough. 
But Madam you are safer from any Reproaches from me, 
than from yourself, & let your treatment of me be never so 
evil & ungenerous, still my carriage to you shall be unblamable. 
During my whole address to you, I have behaved with truth 
& honour & shall always love you too well to do or say any- 
thing to your disadvantage. I cou’d not injure you Madame 
for the whole world, nor for what is more valuable than 20 
worlds, your dear self, & thats as high as honour can go. 
However if after all you shou’d determine to make me un- 
happy I will submit to my Hard Fate, without reproaching 
any thing but my Stars, & in return of your unkind usage 
shall earnestly pray that everything that is good everything 
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that is prosperous may befal you. And if ever you marry 
any other man (Oh dreadful the thought) may he set as just 
a value upon your fine qualitys & charming Person & take 
as much pleasure in makeing you happy as I shou’d do: more 
I’m sure will be impossible. May Sprightly Health and gaiety 
of Mind, may full content and all the joys resulting from Vir- 
tue & honour attend you to the end of your days. Provided 
my dearest Charmante is thus completely blest it matters not 
what becomes of her unfortunate Humble Servant. 

[A few years later these words are recorded."] These Pas- 
sionate Billets were writ to a Lady who had more charms than 
Honour more wit than discretion. In the beginning she gave 
the writer of them the plainest marks of her Favour. He did 
not hint his passion to her but spoke it openly and confirmed 
it with many a tender squeeze of the hand, which she suffered 
with the Patience of a Martyr. Nay that she might have no 
doubt of his Intentions He put the question to her in the 
plainest terms, which she seem’d to agree to by a Modest 
Silence & by great encouragements for more than a month 
afterwards. She saw him every day, received his Letters, & 
fed his Flame by the gentlest behaviour in the world ’til at 
last of a sudden, with-out any Provocation on his part, she 
grew Resty & in a moment turnd all her Smiles into Frowns, 
& all his Hopes into Despair. Whether this sudden change 
was caused by private scandal she had received about Him, or 
from pure Inconstancy of temper, He cant be sure. The first 
is not unlikely because he had a rival, that had no hopes of suc- 
cess openly, & therefore it might be necessary to work under- 
ground and blow him by a Mine. This suspicion is confirmed 
a little by the Rivals marrying her afterwards, who was then 
poor, that tis likely the good natured woman might wed him 
out of charity—especially as at that time he was so unhealthy 
that he stood more in need of a nurse than a Wife. She did 
not choose him for his beauty & length of chin ’tho possibly 
she might for those pure morals which recommended him to 
his Grace of W— for a companion. But if after all she did 
not marry him for his virtue neither, then it must have been 
for the worst quality any hus- 


* This was written by Miss Nicholas. 
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WituraM Byrp To JoHN Custis 


London the 29th of July 1723 

Dear Major 

Mr. Perry* charges to my account severall Articles on mony 
paid for things which have accrued since the death of Colo 
Parke, I herewith send you a Copy of them, that you may be 
convinced, they belong not to me to pay, as you will find by 
reading over the last paragraph of my Articles with you. by 
them I am obliged to pay all debts due att Colo Parkes death 
and not any, that have accrued since, I have let Mr. Perry 
know I will by no means allow them, but he must apply him- 
self to those who by the will are obliged to pay the debts, so 
that I suppose you will hear from him upon that subject, 
for my part I have paid more by £1000 than appeared in the 
list of debts which was sent me before I contracted with you: 
but as I had obliged myself thereto I submitted. but for proving 
the Will, and other matters, that happen’d severall months after 
Colo Parkes Death I must desire to be excused. The thing is 
so evident that I am confident you will at first sight, perceive 
they belong not to me to discharge, & therefore I will trouble 
you no further about it; but wish you and my Cousins every- 
thing that is happy. I am most assuredly—Dear Brother 

Yo’r most affectionate humble servant 
W. Byrd. 
[Reverse] NG 
Byrds Ltr London July 29th 1723 
To Mr. Custis 


* Micajah Perry, a great London merchant, who for many years did 
a very great business with Virginia. Byrd borrowed a large sum of 
money from him to pay the debts of the Parke estate. This debt, as 
appears from Byrd’s letters, was for years a source of much trouble 
to him and it is stated that it was not until near the close of his life 
that it was fully paid. 


(To be continued) 
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THE BAPTISTS IN FAUQUIER COUNTY, oe 
1770 - 1771 
At 
and | 
EXTRACTS FROM PETER HITT’S ACCOUNT BOOK? Jenn 
fore 
recei 
Edited by Charles E. Kemper, Staunton, Virginia of th 
October 1758, Mr. Lipsheim (C. R. £ 18.’ at 3 
April the 5th, 1765, Received of Peter Hitt 11 s. 7 P gold, “ 
for making a ring for William Darnall. of b 

Edward West (autograph signature). 
August 12, 1770. 
Then received of Peter Hitt eight pence three shillings it of Z 
being on acct. [account] of money he collected for the church. Histc 
Rd, [received] per me John Pickett [autograph receipt and fl 
signature]. Picke 
[Brothers] To brother Pickett, brother John Pickett. ~ , 
Bapt 
*Henry Mauzy I 
William Whitesall 10s. 
‘Henry Kemper received in full 10s. yy 
William Markwell 10s. of Js 
‘Thomas Stone received in full 10s. 1763. 
John Withers 10s. in 17 
“Bern [Burr] Harrison, paid 10s. 
*William Green 10s. the f 
*William Crockett received in full 6s. -— 
George Calbert received in full 6s. coun 
*Jennings Reed 3 shillings. ner 
*——_——— Marshell [Marshall] received 5s. of tl 
“Edmond Basaye received in full 10s. Indiz 
Joseph Ashby (amount illegible). ban 
*James Gill 10s. in Fi 
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1770 July 28. 

*Received of Joseph Asbury two pounds for the use of the 
church and John Pickett, and the meeting house, and of the 
same money two shillings left in Capt. McClanahans hands for 
the use of the Church. 

At a Church meeting held at Carters Run meeting house the 
2nd of January 1771. Bro. Hitt chose [was chosen] Brother 
Jennings (and) Clarke and sister Madox [Maddux], come be- 
fore the church and gave satisfaction in full and was [were] 
received in full fellowship. Brother Hitt moderator in behalf 
of the whole church. 

“rith Dec. 1787 John Kemper received 75 pounds of pork 
at 30 shillings per 100 [weight]. 

“Oct. 28, 1789 Brother Paine [Payne] to 1 quart and pint 
of brandy, two shillings and ten pence. 


NOTES. 


1The account book of Peter Hitt was for many years in possession 
of members of that family and is now in the hands of the Fauquier 
Historical Society. Its chief value consists in the light thrown by most 
of the extracts upon the state of the Baptist Church in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. The extracts show that as early as 1770-71, the 
Picketts, Mauzys, Withers, Burr Harrison, the Greens, Ashleys, Paynes, 
and Basyes, all of whom were families of prominence in Fauquier, had 
left the Church of England and had connected themselves with the 
Baptist Church. 

* This extract evidently shows that there was at least one Jew living 
in Fauquier in 1758. 

* Henry Mauzy was the grandson of Henry Mauzy, a Huguenot, who 
came to Virginia about 1688, from La Rochelle, France. He (H. M. of 
the text) married, first, Ann Withers; 2nd, Elizabeth Morgan, widow 
of James Morgan, a soldier in the French and Indian war, who died in 
1763. Elizabeth Morgan was the daughter of Benjamin Taylor, of 
Northumberland county, who sold his land in that and Lancaster counties 
in 1742 and moved to old Prince William county. Benjamin Taylor’s 
home was near the site of the old Bethel Military Academy, about 
three and one-half miles north of the present Warrenton, and one of 
the former Church of England churches in the new Fauquier county was 
called Taylor’s Church on account of its proximity to his home. 

The Mauzys have been prominent in Culpeper and Rockingham 
counties. For a full account of them see The Mauzy Genealogy, a work 
now rare. 

“Henry Kemper was the son of John Kemper, the emigrant ancestor 
of that family in Virginia and was a cavalry soldier in the French and 
Indian war. For which see Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, 
vol. 7, one of the Prince William county soldiers. 

° Thomas Stone and John Withers were members of families prominent 
in Fauquier county prior to and after the Revolution. 
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*This was Burr Harrison, a prominent resident of old Prince Wil- 
liam county. He also lived in Frederick county and was equally prom- 
inent there. The land records of Augusta county show that he was a 
practical land surveyor. 

* William Green, probably a member of the family of General Duff 
Green of Culpeper. 

* The Crockett family has been prominently identified with the history 
of Wythe county; but whether related to the Fauquier family of the 
name is not definitely known to the writer. 

*Members of the Reed family have lived in Culpeper and Madison 
counties both during and subsequent to the Revolution. 

* The Christian name of Mr. Marshall is illegible in the account book; 
but he was probably not a member of the family to which Chief Justice 
Marshall belonged. 

“Edmund Basye came up to old Prince William from Lancaster 
county. He married a daughter of Benjamin Taylor mentioned in 
these notes. 

“James Gill belonged to a family originally domiciled in Lancaster 
county, a branch of which was transplanted to old Prince William county. 

“The extract gives approximately, 1770, etc., the date of the oldest 
regularly organized Baptist congregation in Fauquier county. John 
Pickett was the first minister of the church in Fauquier county. Tay- 
lor’s and Semple’s “Lives of the Baptist Ministers of Virginia” show 
that a year or two before 1770 Rev. John Pickett was confined by the 
county authorities for preaching the gospel contrary to law, and while 
in jail he preached to great crowds through the jail windows. This 
episode in Mr. Pickett’s life evidently lead to the founding of Carter’s 
Run Meeting House. The Church of England (now become the Epis- 
copal Church) was in no way responsible for the persecution of the 
Baptists and other denominations in Virginia. Present day sons of the 
Church of England in Virginia have repeatedly stated the truth with 
reference to those acts which all fair-minded men and women now 
deplore. 

The truth simply was this: that ministers not connected with the 
Church of England could only lawfully preach in structures or meeting 
houses erected by the permission of the county courts. This was 
the law of Virginia and not the law of the Church of England. 


The writer of this note was christened a Presbyterian and his church ~ 


affiliations are not Episcopalian; but it gives him pleasure to vouch for 
the truth so frequently affirmed by those who adhere to the faith and 
church of the Fathers, that the Church of England, as an organization, 
was not responsible for the acts in question. The blame rests squarely 
upon the House of Burgesses, who, in turn, simply followed the policy 
of the English with regard to Dissenters. 

The Presbyterians, in the Valley of Virginia, obeyed the law; the 
meeting houses were licensed by the county courts in the Valley counties; 
there was no persecution of Presbyterians in the Valley and they lived 
in peace and amity with the Church of England. 

* John Kemper was second son of John Kemper, the emigrant, and 
died in 1804. His will is recorded at Warrenton, Va. He gave four 
sons: Charles, Moses, Tilman and John Kemper to the American armies 
in the Revolution. Moses died in service. 

* The Payne family, as is well known, has long been prominent in 
Fauquier county. 
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MRS. TINSLEY’S WAR RECOLLECTIONS, 
1862 - 1865* 


Until May, 1862, when the Confederates evacuated the Pe- 
ninsula, I was at home. Mr. Tinsley had gone down to the 
Peninsula and was in the Quartermaster’s Department. When 
the Confederates evacuated the Peninsula, he came up and 
took a position in the Treasury Department of the Confederacy, 
where he remained the rest of the war. We were at home— 
Father, Mother and I. My brother-in-law was in the army, 
and Sister had gone to Charlotte County. I couldn’t leave 
Father and Mother, they were both old, and I did not have 
any money to pay board anywhere else and did not want to be 
a charity patient. When the army came up the first of May, 
we did not know what to do or how we would be treated, but 
Father would not leave home. He said he had no where else 
to go but home and he was going to stay there. 


*We are indebted to Miss Jennie Tinsley, of Richmond, for per- 
mission to copy and print the following war reminiscences. They were 
printed last year in a West Virginia paper, but are worth preserving 
here. The author, Mrs. Fannie Gaines Tinsley, was wife of Seaton 
Garland Tinsley and daughter of Dr. William Fleming Gaines, of “Po- 
white”, Hanover County, to which place he had removed from “The 
Grove”, King William County. The famous Gaines’ Mill (still in 
operation) was on his Hanover property. Dr. Gaines’ wife was Jane 
C. Spindle, of Essex County. Mrs. Tinsley was born November 11, 
1836, and died January 27, 1891.‘ Mr. S. G. Tinsley was born August 
13, 1836, died January 1, 1901. Dr. W. F. Gaines was born June 26, 
1804, “hes died May, 1874. His wife born April 9, 1817 and died May 
4,1 

T..S. C. Lowe (who is referred to) introduced the use of balloons in 
the Federal army. He was in service in the Peninsula from Yorktown 
up and during the battles near Richmond. Though the Confederates 
had much inferior equipment for manufacturing balloons, they too, had 
some in service. The chief Confederate balloon operator and observer 
of this campaign seems to have been Capt. John Randolph Bryan, a 
brother of Joseph, Bryan, late President of this Society. For his ser- 
vice see Bruce’s “Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers.” 
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When the Yankee army came up from the White House, we 
were in a great state of excitement. The morning after they 
came up, the officer for the day came to the house and put a 
guard of thirty men around it for our protection. It was 
not safe for Father to ride about. The officers were very 
considerate and very nice to us. The schoolhouse was taken 
for the surgeons, they stayed there. The carriage house was 
taken for the Yankee hospital, and the sick and wounded were 
carried there. 

During this time the only way we had any news from the 
outside world was by the officers of the day coming and bring- 
ing Father the papers. We were in their hands for six weeks, 
and they were always kind and polite to us. They never came 
into the house. The guard had orders never to let a private 
enter the yard. There were three gates to the yard, and a 
guard was stationed at each to keep the privates out. If they 
wanted anything they came to the gate for it. 

The officers told Mother if she would let them have milk 
for their sick and let the soldiers buy all she had to spare 
that they would protect the cows. Hattie was a baby and she 
was, of course, dependent on the milk. Every morning the 
cows were driven into the yard and a guard was stationed at 
each gate to see that they were not turned out or did not get 
out. When the cows were milked the soldiers would come with 
their canteens to the gate and get the guards to take them in 
and get them filled with milk. They paid Mother twenty-five 
cents (silver) a quart for it. The Yankees also asked Mother 
to let the sick have milk, and so she sent the sick milk every 
morning. She also gave the surgeons milk. 

There were three outside doors to our house, and there was 
a guard at each. There was one guard who stayed ten days 
or two weeks at the back door, and he said he did not like 
to stay in the woods. Mother gave him his meals three times 
a day. 

We had a very good garden, and a guard was stationed 
around it to see that the vegetables were not stolen or de- 
stroyed. Mother gave the garden to our dining room servant, 
Toler, who had always worked it, and told him he could have 
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all the vegetables except what we wanted for ourselves. Toler 
had a little hand cart and would go into the garden every 
morning, gather the vegetables and take them to camp and sell 
them. He had the money for them. Mother thought the 
garden would be better protected if she gave it to Toler. 


We had beautiful roses, and the Yankees were perfectly de- 
voted to flowers and when we would throw the old, withered 
ones out into the yard the guards that were around the house 
would go and pick them up and carry them to camp. One 
morning General Kearney rode up and asked Mother if she 
would sell him some of the roses. Mother told him “No”, 
she wouldn’t sell them to him but that he could go into the 
garden and cut as many as he wanted. He said he wanted 
to send them home to his wife. After that, Mother told Uncle 
Anthony, the old man who worked the flower garden, that he 
might have the flowers if he chose to take them to camp and 
sell them and he could have the money for them. So every 
morning Uncle Anthony would get a great big waiter and go 
into the garden and cut all the flowers and make them up into 
bouquets—you may know what they looked like—and carry 
them to camp and sell them to the soldiers, and they would 
be perfectly delighted to get them. 


One night the report went out that Father was a spy and 
was putting lights in the windows to signal our soldiers. Our 
men (sharpshooters) were on the opposite hill across the 
Chickahominy River in Henrico County. We were then for- 
bidden to have any lights in the back of the house that over- 
looked the hills on the other side of the river. One night 
Hattie was sick and I was sleeping in the back of the house 
in a room which overlooked the hills, and I lit a candle to see 
how to give her some medicine. The guards stayed in the back 
porch at night (all that were not on duty at the gates), and 
one of them came and knocked on the window and told me I 
must put out the light because he had orders that no lights were 
to be allowed in the back of the house. I told him that the 
baby was sick and that I had only had the light to see how to 
give her some medicine, and that I would put it in the closet. 
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He said that would be all right. The guards never made any 
noise in the night. 

Every day the Yankees sent up a balloon (called the “In- 
trepider” in front of our house to try to see what was going 
on in Richmond. General Low was the man who ascended in 
the balloon, and he told many wonderful things that he saw 
going on in Richmond—such as people going to church, the 
evacuation of Richmond (in 1862), wagon trains crossing 
Mayo’s bridge, etc. 

There was an old lady, Mrs. Woody, who lived three or 
four miles from us, and a balloon was sent up from her house 
too. When they were telling her what they had seen she re- 
plied, “Yes, Moses also viewed the promised land, but he never 
entered.” That night the church which she attended and which 
was on a corner of her place was burned by the Yankees. 

Then the report got out that Mr. Tinsley and his brother 
were at home, and a body of men was sent to search the house. 
Mother went upstairs with them. They looked like they 
were scared to death when they got up there. They poked 
their heads into the doors like they thought somebody was go- 
ing to shoot them. Mother told them that was not the way to 
search a house, that they must come in and search, because 
she had closets and they must come in and look, that they 
would not know who she had hid in the closets. But they 
would just open the doors and peep in and she would say, 
“You haven’t looked into that closet,” but they said they were 
satisfied. After they got through on the second floor she told 
them to “Come on,” that was not all the house; she had a 
garret. They went up into the garret and just opened the 
door and looked in. Mother told them that was not the way 
to search a house—that she had cuddies up there and they 
were fine places to hide in, and that they must look into the 
cuddies, but they again said that they were satisfied and Mother 
said that she was not. Mother though the guards thought that 
she was going to entrap them, or that something was going 
to happen to them. 

One day I saw our men on the other hill, and I took Hattie 
and went down into the garden with her, thinking that per- 
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haps Mr. Tinsley might be over there—he very often rode over 
there in the evening—and that he could see that we were at 
home. The guard was at the garden gate and I told him what 
I was going to do and that I was not going to run away, and 
that he could watch me if he chose. He said he was not 
afraid of my running away, and when I came back I told him 
I had not seen anybody over there that evening. 

General Porter was Quartermaster in the Yankee army. He 
was very kind to Father and used to come and bring him the 
papers every morning. The officer of the guard took his meals 
with us every day. Mother used to ask him to come every day. 

When Sister left Fairfield she left all of her furniture there. 
She went up to Charlotte County during the war. Gen. Porter 
came down one day and reported to Father that the furniture 
was being taken out of the house and destroyed ,and said that 
he couldn’t prevent it and he wanted to know if he (Father) 
could not have it brought down home. Father told him that 
he had no control over the negroes there but that he would 
try to have it moved. He got a boy to go up after it in an 
ox cart. The boy brought one load and that was all he brought. 

One day General Porter told us that they were planting 
siege guns around the overseer’s house and he did not think 
it was safe for us to remain there any longer, that they expected 
to make an attack there. They had been there then six weeks, 
and Father asked them where we were to go and told him that 
we had stayed there to protect the property. General Porter 
told us to go to Dr. Curtis’s (our family physician’s) which 
was about two miles away, and that we would be out of the 
line of battle. We went over there, and when we got there 
we found Dr. Curtis very ill, but the Yankees had been very 
good to him and had had him attended to. He was entirely 
alone. 

Every morning Toler would come over and bring us vege- 
tables from the garden, as Dr. Curtis did not have any. We 
had been there two days when Father was arrested and taken 
to General Porter’s headquarters, one mile away. Mother 
went with him, and I was left at Dr. Curtis’s entirely alone. 
Major Russell, of whom we had seen a great deal and who 
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had been very kind to us, rode up soon after Father left and 
asked where he was. I told him that he had been arrested 
and that Mother had gone with him over to General Porter’s 
headquarters. He said, “Who is here with you?” I told him, 
“No one.” He said, “You must not be left here alone, I will 
stay with you until your Father comes back. I know they 
have nothing against him.” The Major would not come into 
the house, but rode around the yard. While he was there the 
“Buck Tails” (Pennsylvania infantrymen, and perhaps the 
roughest regiment in the army) came by and threw an ink- 
stand on the porch and said, “Remember the Buck Tails.” 
Father returned in about an hour and then Major Russell left. 

That night, Mary, the cook, came upstairs and said, “Miss 
Jane, did you know that Jackson’s men was up here at Me- 
chanicsville ?” 

Mother said, “Go away, Mary, you are a triplett, and you 
haven’t your share of sense.” 

We had heard the musketry all day, but did not know there 
was fighting going on at Mechanicsville. But the next morn- 
ing, before sunrise, a Yankee officer rode up to the door and 
told us that we would have to get out as soon as possible, 
that the Union army was falling back and that they were going 
to make a stand there and had already planted siege guns 
around the house. He told us to go to the White House, so 
we got up, and with Dr. Curtis still as ill as he could pos- 
sibly be (we did not think he would live an hour), we started. 
We had no way of taking Dr. Curtis except in his buggy. 
Father got that out and put him in it and left Mother and my- 
self to walk through the woods, with Hattie and the little negro 
nurse girl, to Father’s mill. This mill was about a mile from 
Dr. Curtis’s. 

When we started, I had on slippers and carried a satchel with 
Hattie’s clothes in it. I also had a box with all my jewelry 
in it, but in the excitement of getting off Mother set the box 
down and left it at Dr. Curtis’s. I also had a trunk there with 
my wedding presents in it and my clothes, and they were all 
taken. When we started out Mother thought that Dr. Curtis 
ought to have something to eat, so she took a live chicken 
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(I don’t know why in the world she didn’t kill it) in her hand, 
to prepare him some soup when we should reach a short abiding 
place. 

At the gate Father met Toler coming with the vegetables 
and told him to go back and get the carriage and meet Mother 
and myself at the mill. Toler got the carriage and started 
to the mill, but the Yankees wanted to take it from him. He 
told them that “Miss Jane and Miss Fannie was walking” 
and they could not have the carriage. Then Father went to 
the officer in command and asked him to let the driver go on 
with the carriage and his wife and daughter and her baby were 
walking. He was told that as soon as they got to the mill they 
would have to give the carriage up. 

In the meantime, Mother and I were running through the 
woods and the camps. We came to the old Zouave camp and 
an old Irishman came out and said, “Missie, is you running?” 
Mother said, “Yes, and it’s what you'll be doing pretty soon.” 
Then we went on and got into an open field between the two 
armies—the retreating Yankees and the advancing Confederates 
—and the shells were bursting and blowing up the ground and 
going over our heads. We were facing the cannon. In this 
field we came to a ravine, and we got down into it all right 
and Mary went ahead with the baby, but when we got down 
there, at the mouth of this ravine there were any number of 
Yankees and they were all around it, looking down at us. 
Mother went on up the bank and I got half way up—to where 
there was a great big pine tree on the side of the bank. Then 
I felt so faint that I stopped and I leaned against the tree. 
Mother said, “Fannie, come on.” I said, “Mother, I can’t. 
I might as well die here as anywhere else.” She looked at 
me and saw that I was going to faint, and said, “Goodbye, I 

am going. Don’t you see all those Yankees looking at you?” 
Whereupon I did not faint, but climbed up instead. When we 
got out of this ravine we could not find Hattie and the nurse— 
they were out of sight. 

We next came to the mill-dam, and up on the hill above it 
we saw fourteen Yankees coming down towards the dam. 
There was an officer with them, and he said, “Stand back and 
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let these ladies pass.” Then he stepped up to me (I still had 
my satchel) and said, “Let me take your satchel.” I told 
Mother I was afraid to let him take it. She said, “Fannie, 
let him have it.” He next offered to help me over the mill- 
dam. I expected to be thrown in but I let him help me. When 
we got across, he handed me my satchel and said, “Please tell 
me the way to the White House. I am going home and I 
never expect to fight these rebels again, I had just as soon 
fight the Devil as to fight them.” I told him to follow the 
telegraph wires and they would take him straight to the White 
House. 


We had not yet seen anything of Hattie and did not know 
where she was. There were two roads, one went around the 
hill and the other went up it. Mr. Foster lived at the head 

_ of the pond on the road going around the hill. Mr. McGhee 
lived on the top of the hill, and Mother proposed that I go 
around the hill to where I could see into Mr. Foster’s yard 
so that I could see if Hattie had gone there. She went over 
the hill to Mr. McGhee’s so she could see the yard there and 
see if Hattie and the nurse had gone there. Mother saw them 
going into Mr. McGhee’s yard, then she sat down in a camp to 
wait for me (there was a Yankee camp on the top of the hill). 
While she was sitting there, one of the soldiers came up to 
her and told her that there was a good old man who lived up 
on the top of the hill and that she had better go there. Mother 
told him that she had known that “old man” before he did 
(he was our miller) and that if she was in his way she would 
leave. By that time I had gotten up there, so we started on. 
Just as we got out of the camp it was blown up. 


We found Father and Dr. Curtis at Mr. McGhee’s, and saw 
the carriage coming through the field with both doors open and 
filled with Yankee soldiers, and there were some standing on 
the steps—about eight or nine in all in it. Toler was then 
walking, he had gotten out of the seat because he found they 
wanted to take him with them to the White House, and he 
told them that he was not going with them. -He came back 
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and told us that he could not get the carriage. It was taken to 
Old Point and run as a hack. 

We had been at Mr. McGhee’s but a little while when a 
small piece of shell came through the house. We then started 
on again, and we had gathered a good many people with us— 
the McGhees and other neighbors. We. next went to Mr. 
Ellerson’s which was about a mile away. Here Mother killed 
her chicken and put it on the fire to make soup. Just about 
the time it was done a cannon ball came and knocked down 
the chimney. Of course the soup was forgotten. Father took 
Dr. Curtis and went out into the woods with him and hid be- 
hind the big trees. We did not know where the shells were 
coming from in that direction. We went on, but of course 
Father could not go on with us because he was with Dr. Cur- 
tis. None of us had anything on our heads. Mother, Hattie 
and I came to a spring, and the woods beyond were being 
shelled all the time. At the spring, we met a man in Con- 
federate uniform who asked us where we came from. We told 
him we had been in McClennan’s lines for six weeks. He 
then told us that Jackson’s army was right at the top of the 
hill and that he was one of Jackson’s men. When we got 
up there, we found ourselves in the midst of the whole army. 
An officer rode up and asked us where we were from. We 
told him that we had been in the hands of the Yankees for six 
weeks. He then said, “Ladies, you had better pass on, for 
if the men find you have been in the hands of the Yankees 
you will be smothered with questions, and men will surround 
you.” While he was talking, a negro man came up to us and 
offered to take Hattie through the lines, and she went to him. 

While we were in the camp a man shot himself accidentally. 
The officer called out, “If I hear any more of that I will have 
you arrested.” One of the other soldiers remarked, “He is 
already arrested.” 

It was about six o’clock that we came up with Jackson’s 
army, and passed through the lines, with the assistance of an 
officer who rode in front of us and made way for us. When 
we came to Mr. Glass’s it was sundown. Mrs. Glass told us 
that she had given the Confederate soldiers everything she had 
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to eat except a few peanuts, and that they were so thirsty that 
they had borrowed all her cups and glasses and had left them 
at the well and they had been broken. 

I then wrote a note to Mrs. Johnson, another neighbor who 
lived about a mile away, and asked if we could spend the night 
with her. Mrs. Johnson sent word back that she would be glad 
to have us. By this time we had almost made a circuit and 
gotten back to where we started from. When we got to Mrs. 
Johnson’s we learned that Mr. Johnson had also been arrested, 
and had been sent straight down to Fortress Monroe. Mrs. 
Johnson had a little provision left and gave us what she had 
for supper. 

We did not know where Father and Dr. Curtis were. We 
had not seen them since about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The fighting was still going on when we went to bed about 
nine o’clock, and the Yankees were retreating to the White 
House. We could hear our men driving them and we could 
also tell when they were driving our men. Several times in 
the night we thought they were getting nearer and nearer to 
us. Just before we went to bed they began to bring the wounded 
in, and the yard was literally covered with them. We could 
hear them groaning all night. 

Hattie was sick from being out in the hot sun all day with- 
out anything to eat and then eating too much at night. I had 
started out with slippers on, but in going through the briers, 
swamps, etc., I left them on the way. My arms were black 
and blue from the limbs hitting me as I passed through the 
woods. 

Next morning I got up and went down to the pump to wash 
the baby’s clothes out, and while I was there a wounded soldier 
came up to me and asked if I would dress his arm for him. I 
could not see blood without fainting, so I told him that I 
couldn’t do it but that Mother would. So Mother came down 
and dressed his wound for him. 

We had not yet heard anything from Father, but about half 
past eight or nine o’clock he came up with Dr. Curtis. Father 
then got one of the boys in the neighborhood to drive Dr. Cur- 
tis to Richmond. 
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We had not heard anything from Mr. Tinsley. His brother, 
Dr. Tinsley, was a surgeon in the army and came out to Po- 
hite to see if he could hear anything from us. There they 
told him that we all had been sent down to Fortress Monroe. 
Dr. Tinsley went back to Richmond and told his brother that 
we had been taken prisoners and sent to Fortress Monroe. Mr. 
Tinsley knew the country so well that General Lee had taken 
him from the Treasury Department to act as a guide. But 
when Mr. Tinsley found out that we were not at home, he 
asked General Lee to allow him to go and look for his family 
who had been in the Yankee lines. He traced us to Dr. Cur- 
tis’s and from on around to each place we had been the day 
before, and finally, about twelve o’clock, he came to Mr. John- 
son’s where we were. He stayed there that night, and the next 
morning we got Dr. Curtis’s buggy and Mr. Tinsley took me 
over to Richmond. I had no clothes except what I had on. 
I had left them all at Dr. Curtis’s, and our men—having heard 
that there had been some Yankee women there (the nurses 
who came with the army) broke open my trunks and took my 
dresses and rolled them up for pillows and put them under the 
wounded soldiers’ heads. My underwear was torn up for band- 
ages. I also had a trunk there with my wedding presents in it 
and they were all taken by our men. Captain Williams went 
out from Richmond and came back and told his family that 
there was a quantity of nice clothes and silver left there and 
that the soldiers were taking everything and he thought once 
that he would take some of the things too, but he did not. I 
wish he had for we would have gotten them back then. After- 
wards I heard that the silver, jewelry, etc., was taken by a 
Texas soldier who was afterwards sent to Lynchburg on a sick 
furlough. In Lynchburg he sold a great deal of the jewelry, 
I was told by a soldier who saw it. 

After the battle, which was Gaines Mill, Mr. Tinsley came 
out and took me into Richmond. As he went along the road 
from Mechanicsville, the dead were strewed on every side. I 
had to keep my eyes shut all the way to keep from seeing the 
most horrible sights. We left Mother and Father at Mr. 
Johnson’s, but they went home that day. When Mother got 
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to the front door there was a dead Yankee there. When we 
left home an officer had given this man orders that he was 
never to leave his post. The officer had also assured Mother 
that nothing in the house would be disturbed and that the guard 
was to stay there. And he did stay, and was shot while per- 
forming his duty. Mother tried to have him buried, but she 
had nobody to do it. She offered to pay one of our soldiers 
to do it, and he consented to bury him right at the door, but 
said he would not take him any further. Later she succeeded 
in getting him buried in the orchard. 

When I got to Richmond I was very sick. Father and 
Mother went back home, and stayed there until June, 1863, 
when the raiders began to come around, when they left and 
came to Richmond. Everything on the place was destroyed, 
and all the negroes left except some old ones who could not 
get away. All of us lived in Richmond until a few months 
before the close of the war, when Father and Mother went 
up to Amelia and rented a farm. Hattie, Jennie and [ went 
with them and lived until the close of the war. Mr. Tinsley 
remained with Lee until he surrendered at Appomattox. 


Dec. I9gII. 


FANNY TINSLEY. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL JOURNALS, 1726-1753 


(Minutes of April 29th, 1730, Cont’d) 


The following Persons were this Day Nom- 

Sherifs named inated and Appointed by the Governor to be 

Sherifs of the Several Countys for the En- 
sueing Year Vizt: 


For the County of 


New Kent Richard Richardson” 
King William James Fontaine” 
Prince George James Munford 
Accomac George Parker“ 
James City William Brown 
York Robert Armistead” 
Caroline John Taliaferro” 


Elizabeth City 


Jos: Bannister” 


King and Queen 


Samuel Smith 


Charles City 


Samuel Harwood” 


Essex Silvester [Salvator] Musco” 
Princess Anne Francis Moseley 
Norfolk Nathaniel Newton 
Middlesex George Hardin” 
Richmond Newman Brockenbrough™ 
Lancaster William Bawl [Ball]* 
Nancymond Theophilus Pugh 
Spotsylvania Edwin Hickman 
Hannover Charles Hudson 
Glocester Philip Todd 


All the other Sherifs having served but one year are con- 


tinued for the ensuing year. 
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A New Commission of the Peace for the 

Commissions County of Richmond is ordered to issue and 

of the Peace that Thomas Beal Thomas Barber” William 

ordered Glascock™ and Samuel Glascock Gentlemen be 
added to the said Commission. 

Also a New Commission of the Peace for the County of 
Middlesex is ordered to Issue and that Charles Carter James 
Reid” and Thomas Price” be added thereto and the said Charles 
Carter appointed of the Quorum for avoiding any Contro- 
vercies that may arise concerning the limits of the County of 
Brunswick and Goochland It is ordered that the line of the 
said County of Brunswick extend to Appamattox River and 
no farther and from thence the said river to be the Boundary 
between the said Two Countys. 


At A Council held at the Capitol 
the 6th Day of May 1730 


Present 
The Governor 
Robert Carter John Carter 
James Blair and 
Mann Page John Grymes Esqrs. 


A Warrant for replacing to the account of 

Warrants for Two Shillings P Hogshead the Sum of ffour 

Sallary etc hundred and fifty pounds Eighteen Shillings 

Syned. & Nine pence out of the Money ordered by 

the Queens Warrant for Defraying the Charges 

of Running the Boundaries between this Government & North 

Carolina was Signed by the Governor It being for the like 

Sum paid out of the said Revenue of Two Shillings per Hogs- 

head for ffurnishing Provisions and paiment of the Men em- 
ployed in the said Service. 

The following Warrants to be paid out of his Majts. Rev- 
enue of Two Shillings per Hogshead for Duties and Head 
Money was this Day Signed by the Governor and Council 
Vizt : 

To the Governor for his half Years Sallary ending the 
25th of April last £1000 
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To the Gentlemen of the Council for the same time....._ 175 
To the Judges & Officers of the Court of Oyer & Ter- 
miner held last December. 100 
To the Audr. General of the Plantations for half years 
Sallary ending as above 50 
To the Sollicitor of Virginia Affairs half years Sallry. 
ending same time 50 


To the Attorney Genl. half years Sallary for the same time 20 
To the Clerk of the Council half years Sallry. for the 


same time 50 
To the Ministers attending the General Court last half 

year 6 
To the Adjutant Genl. of the Militia half years Sallry. 

ending as above 75 
To the Armourer half years Sallary for the same time... 6 
To the Gunners of the sev. Batterys half years Sallary.t#i 20 
To William Prentice for Sundry repairs about the 

Governor’s House 17—I9—5 
To William Prentice for the expences & Contingent 

Charges 105—I0—5 


To Peter Lehuep Esq. for Sundry Disbursements in 
procuring the Pictures of their present Maj- 
estys sent into this Colony 79— 3—0 


And out of the Quit Rents 
To Mr. Commissry. Blair half year ending the 25th 


of April 50—.....—... 
To Mr. Attorney Genl. Half years additional Sallry 
for the same time 30—.....—... 


The account of the Revenue of Two Shillings per Hogshead 
Port Duties and Head Money received by Virtue of a Com- 
mission from his late Majesty And the ac- 

Acct of the counts of the said Revenue received by Virtue 
Revenues of his present Majestys Commission And also 
passed. the accounts of his Majestys Revenue of Quit 
Rents received for the year 1729 as settled 

the 25th of April last being examined by the Auditor were 
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Severally sworn to by the receiver General and Certified by 
the Governor. 
Whereas for the encouragement of James 


Pensions to Pappaw to discover his Secret for the Cure 
Pappaw to of certain Diseases there was promised him 
be paid besides his ffreedom a Pension of Twenty 


pounds Current Money p annum and for as 
much as the Medicines discovered by the said Pappaw have 
been tryed and found effectual it is ordered that the said 
Pension be paid him to commence from Ladyday 1729. and 
that the same be added to the Contingent Charges of this 
Government. 
On the petition of James Nevil® setting forth 
Petitions for that about Seven years ago one Benjamin Wat- 
land not kins entered for Eight hundred Acres of Land 
patented on the South Side of James River near to the 
Petitioners Land but hath never sued out any 
Patent for the same and praying a grant of the said Land 
It is ordered that the said Watkins be Summoned to appear 
before this Board at the next Court of Oyer & Terminer to 
shew Cause why the prayer of the said petition should not 
be granted. 

On the petition of Nathaniel Basset™ Praying a Grant of 
ffour hundred Acres of Land lying on the head Branches of 
Jones Creek and Joining on the Lands of Edward Maxwell 
and Edward Maxwell Junior which was Surveyed in the year 
1724, for John Woodson the younger since Deceased and is 
now Possessed by Joseph Woodson the ffather of the said John 
but no Patent sued out by either of them It is ordered that the 
said Joseph Woodson be Summoned to appear before this 
Board at the next Court of Oyer and Terminer to shew Cause 
why the said Land ought not to be granted to the Petitioner. 

On the Petition of Thomas Walker praying a grant of 
Sixteen Hundred Acres of Land on Mahook Creek in Gooch- 
land County Surveyed for Bartholomew Cox in the year 1727. 
And no Patent sued out for the same It is ordered that the 
Petitioner give the said Cox notice to appear before this Board 
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at the next Court of Oyer and Terminer after such notice to 
answer the said Petition. 
Sundry Petitions for taking up Waste Land 

Petitions for | were read and granted as follows Vizt: 
new Lands To Edward Scott” for 350 Acres adjoining 
granted on his own Patented Land on the Land he 

purchased of John Tooley on Little Licking 
Hole Creek in Goochland County with liberty to include the 
same in one Patent with his former Patented and purchased 
Land. 

To Warham Easley” 1200 acres joining to his Patented Lands 
on the Main Deep Creek in Goochland County with liberty 
to take an inclusive Patent for both Tracts. 

To Robert Adams 2000 acres on Buck Island Creek on the 
South side of the North ffork of James River beginning at a 
white oak Marked R. A. on the side of the said Creek to com- 
pleat the Quantity. 

To Isham Randolph Gent. 1200 acres in Goochland County 
on the North side of James River between the lines of John 
Bowling [Bolling] Leonard Ballowe" Tarlton ffleming™ 
Thomas Ballowe Jackson and the Petitioners own 
Land. 

To Henry Cary” Eight thousand acres on both sides of 
Willis’s Creek in Goochland County and between Horns Quar- 
ter and the Mountains of the said Creek to be laid off in one or 
more surveys. 

To Charles Gooddal 1000 acres in Caroline County on both 
sides Long Creek 400 acres thereof being already surveyed 
and assigned him by Thomas Carr and Thomas Thomason who 
first entered for the same and the residue taken up by the 
Petitioner. 

To William Cannon™ 1600 acres in Goochland beginning on 
Richard Cox lower line on the South Side of James River 
1200 thereof being already surveyed. 

To Abraham Childers” 800 acres in Henrico County Join- 
ing upon the lines of Colo. Thomas Randolph Deced Robert 
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Moseley and Jacob Robertson on the branches of the Deep 
Run of Tuckahoe. 

To James Burk 536 acres lying on the East side of the 
Byrd & Joining of Capt. Thomas Massey and the Petrs. own 
Land in Goochland County. 

To William Jones 500 acres on the North side of Nottaway 
river in Prince George County including a former Survey of 
the Petitioners for part of the said Land. 

To Charles Hudson 1000 acres lying on Rocky Creek in 
Hannover County. 

To John Woodson” 1700 acres on the South side of James 
River and on Stovals Creek in Goochland County including 
300 acres already Patented in the Petitioners name. 


To Abraham Venable” 1500 Acres of Land on the South 
ffork of Hardware River in Goochland County and on the 
West side of the Little Mountains. 


To John Woodson 3000 acres on the branches of Deep Creek 
and Appomattox River in Goochland County already Surveyed 
in Eight Several Dividends but now to be included in one 
Patent. 


To John Woodson and Thomas Massie 4000 acres in Gooch- 
land County lying on the Byrd and joyning on the Lands late 
of Colo. William Coles deced purchased of Stephen Hughes 
and John Woodson. 

To Abraham Jones 3000 acres of Land in Prince George 
County beginning on the upper side of the Sweat house Creek 
so up the said Creek and Crossing the same to Colemans Line. 

To James Pittelo” 1000 acres of Land in Princee Gorge 
County between the Lines of Nicholas Butterworth William 
Short Richard Skoggin George Williams and Moccoso Neck 
road and including the Land lately possessed by Roger Archer 
Deced ffour hundred acres of the afored. Tract being already 
entered by the Petr. It is ordered that the heir of the said 
Roger Archer deced be Summoned to appear before this 
Board at the next Court of Oyer and Terminer to Shew 
Cause why the said Land ought not to be granted to the Pe- 
titioner. 
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On the Petition of David Woodroof™ setting forth that 
Christopher Smith deced about thirteen years ago Surveyed 400 
acres of Land lying on East North East river in Spotsylvania 
County but the said Christopher never in his life time nor his 
son Ambrose Joshua since his Decease sued out any Patent for 
the said Land and praying that he may leave to enter for the 
same It is ordered that Ambrose Joshua son of the said Chris- 
topher deced have notice to attend this Board at the next 
court of Oyer and Terminer to Shew Cause why the Petr. ought 
not to be admitted to an entry for ye sd Land. 

On the Petition of David Woodrooff setting forth that 
Thomas Hill about ffive years ago Surveyed 400 acres of Land 
Joining on the Land of Zachary Lewis and the Petitioner in 
Hannover County but the said Thomas Hill never sued out any 
Patent for the said Land and praying that he may have leave 
to enter for the said Land It is hereby Ordered that the said 
Thomas Hill have notice to attend this Board at the next 
Court of Oyer and Terminer to Shew Cause why the Petitioner 
ought not to be admitted to an entry for the said Land. 

On the petition of John Stubblefield® setting forth that 
James Skelton“ about three years ago Surveyed 600 acres of 
Land lying in Goochland County upon the South side of James 
River opposite to the middle of Elk Island and between the 
lands of Joseph Mayo and those of Mr. Benjamin Harrison 
but the said James Skelton never Sued out any Patent for 
the Said Land and praying that he may have leave to enter 
for the said Land It is hereby Ordered that the said James 
Skelton have notice to attend this Board at the next court of 
Oyer and Terminer to Shew Cause why the Petition ought 
not to be admitted to an entry for the said Land. 

On the Petition of Stephen Hughes setting forth that John 
Stevens sometime ago Surveyed ffour hundred acres of Land 
in Prince George County that the said Stevens is since Dead 
and has left no heir and praying a grant thereof It is hereby 
Ordered that the Widow of the said John Stevens have notice 
to attend this Board at the next Court of Oyer and Terminer 
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to Shew Cause why the Petitioner ought not to be admitted 
to an Entry for the said Land. 


At a Council held at the Capitol 
May the 29th 1730 


Present 
The Governor 
William Dandridge Mr. Commisry. Blair 
Cole Digges John Custis and 
John Grymes William Randolph Esqrs. 


The Governor laid before the Board his 
Kings letter Majestys Letter under his Royal Signet and 
for cessation Sign Manual bearing Date the 22d Day of 
of hostilities Janry. 1729, 30 Signifying his Royal Pleasure 
& restitution for the restitution of all Ships and effects 
of goods taken taken as a Prize from the Spaniards since the 
from the 11/22 Day of June 1728 and directing the 
Spaniards and manner of obtaining the like restitution of the 
Proclamation Prizes taken by the Spaniards from his Maj- 
thereon estys subjects Conformable to the Cedual’s[ ?] 
Issued by the King of Spain for that purpose 
which said Letter of his Majestys being read together with a 
Letter from his Grace the Duke of Newcastle his Majestys 
Principal Secretary of State to the like effect It is hereby 
Ordered that a Proclamation Issue signifying his Majestys 
Royal pleasure to all his Subjects of this Dominion to the end 
such of the Inhabitants of this Colony as have Suffered the 
Seizure of their goods or Effects by the Spanish Privateers 
may know where to apply for restitution pursuant to the 
Treaties between his Majesty and the King of Spain. 


It is his Hajestys additional Instructions 

Instruction for to the Government for Assisting the Officers 

assisting the appointed in pursuance of a late Act of Par- 

Collection for liament for collecting the Six pence P Month 

Greenwich on all Seamans Wages for the Support of 

Hospital Greenwich Hospital was read and ordered to 
be entered in the Council Books. 
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At a Council held at the Capitol 
June 11th 1730 


Present 
The Governor 
James Blair John Carter 
William Byrd John Grymes 
Cole Digges and 
John Robinson John Custis Esqrs. 


On reading at this Board the Petition of 
Disputes about Daniel Hornby and Thomas Beal son of 
Land heard Thomas Beal the elder praying that David 
and De- Bray Gent may be ordered to pay them the 
termined respective Sums of Money allowed by a former 
Order for their improvement on the Lands 

recovered from them by the said David Bray. 

The Board taking into consideration that the Petitioner did 
not deliver possession of the said Land until Twelve Months 
after thereof and they were directed to yield the same and 
during that time had the use of the said Land and the im- 
provements and that Mr. Bray was put to Great Charges and 
lost the opportunity of Making a Crop on the said Land and at 
last was obliged to Sue out Ejectments against the petitioners. 

It is therefore Ordered that an Abatement be made out of 
the Money formerly directed to be paid for the said improve- 
ments and that Mr. Bray pay to the said Hornby Twenty 
five pounds Current Money in full of his Demand and to the 
said Beal Thirty ffive pounds of like Money in full of his 
Demand and no more. 

On hearing this Day at the Board the Petition of John 
Garner“ for a Grant of Seven hundred acres of Land in the 
County of Isle of Wight and the Caveat of James Garner 
against the same and it appearing that the ffather of the Pe- 
titioner was possessed of the Land aforesaid and was said to 
have had a Patent for the same which is now lost and that in 
the year 1684 he Demised part of the said Tract for a Term 
of Ninety Nine Years unto his Brother John Garner who 
now claims the same 
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It is therefore Ordered that a Patent be granted to the Pe- 
titioner John Garner for the Land aforesaid upon his securing 
to his said uncle John Garner so much of the Land Demised 
and Let by his ffather as is included within his present Survey 
for the residue of the Term of 99 Years yet unexpired. 


(To be continued) 


NOTES TO COUNCIL JOURNAL 


* Richard Richardson was a member of a family which lived in 
New Kent county more than two and a quarter centuries ago. They are 
still there, and, numerously, elsewhere. In the New Kent quit rent roll 
of 1704 are included Henry Richardson owning 300 acres, Richard Rich- 
ardson, 800, and John Richardson, 1,450. 

The county records of New Kent have been entirely destroyed, but 
the register of St. Peter’s parish (though such registers never contain 
all the births, marriages and deaths in the parish) shows how num- 
erous the family was at an early date.. 

Robert Richardson and Jane Green were married Feb. 22, 1710-11. 
They had issue: (1) Edmund, baptized June 1, 1712; (2) Elizabeth, 
born Aug. 12, 1713; (3) Henry, born June 3, 1715; (4) Mary, born 
July 29, 1716; (5) Robert, born July 23, 1719; (6) Sarah, born Nov. 
8, 1721; (7) Angelica, born April 20, 1723; (8) Green, born Feb. 12, 
1725-6. Charles Richardson and Elizabeth Plant were married Aug. 
31, 1709, and had issue: (1) Elizabeth, born Dec. 20, 1711; (2) Charles, 
born May 20, 1714; (3) Hannah, born Jan. 12, 1717-18; (4) Henry, 
born April 2, 1720; (5) Lucy, born March 5, 1721; (6) Plant, born 
March 9, 1728. 

Ship Richardson had issue: (1) Thomas, born June 25, 1724; (2) 
Susannah, born Sept. 28, 1723. 

Henry Richardson had Ruth, born April 17, 1722. 

Thomas and Mary Richardson had issue: (1) John, born June 26, 
1754; (2) Mary Dove, born Dec. 6, 1758. 

Edmond and Ann Richardson had James, born June 11, 1754. 

Robert Richardson, probably the one named above, had issue by a 
marriage earlier than that with Jane Green: (1) William, baptized 
Sept. 28, 1708; (2) Ann, baptized Sept. 26, 1708. 

ohn and Sarah Richardson had: (1) Richard, born Dec. 23, 1767; 
(2) John, born March 31, 1771. 

George and Ariana Richardson had Nancy, born May 17, 17609. 

Jessy and Susanna Richardson had Holt, born Sept. 19, 1779. 

Edmond and Mary Richardson had: (1) Thomas, born July 8, 
1736; (2) Elizabeth, born Jan. 11, 1738. 

No mention of this family can be made in the Magazine published 
by this Society which does not include a statement of our affection 

and respect for one of our members. Judge David C. Richardson, of 
Richmond, has given long and honorable service to his city and state 
from the time when, almost a youth, he served in the Confederate 
army and was paroled at Appomattox; but to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society he 
comes closest to us as a dear friend and colleague who was for many 
years a very efficient member of the Committee and Recording Sec- 
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retary. Judge Richardson no longer actively fills that place, but the 
Society declines to allow his name to be removed from the list ot 
our officers. 

* James Fontaine, sheriff of King William, must have been the James 
Fontaine (son of Rev. James Fontaine, who escaped from France after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz), who was born 1686, married in 
Ireland and arrived in Virginia in October, 1717. He had issue: (1) 
Elizabeth; (2) Lucretia; (3) James, married Ann Fontaine; (4) Jane; 
(5) John; (6) Anne, married Thomas Owen. The Fontaine pedigrees 
do not seem to trace farther descent in this line. See Documents Re- 
lating to the Huguenot Emigration to Virginia, edited by R. A. Brock, 
Virginia Historical Society, MDCCCLXXXVI. 

* George Parker, a member of an old and prominent family in North- 
ampton and Accomac. He was son of Major George and Ann (Scar- 
borough) Parker, resided at “Poplar Grove” on Onancock Creek and 
died 1734. For a genealogy of the family see this Magazine, VI, 412- 
418 and XVII, 65, 66. 

* Robert Armistead was son of Capt. Anthony Armistead, and in 
1715 as commissioned tobacco inspector at Row’s warehouse in York 
county. He was a justice as well as sheriff of York. He married Ist, 
a daughter of Robert Booth, of York county and 2nd, Catherine Nut- 
ting, and had several children (see William and Mary Quarterly, VII, 
21, and other portions of the Armistead genealogy published at length 
in that Magazine, and also Mrs. Garber’s Armistead Family.) 

* Col. John Taliaferro, of “Snow Creek”, was the son of John, “The 
Ranger” (1656-1720) and Sarah Smith, daughter of Major Lawrence 
Smith, and the grandson of the emigrant, Robert Taliaferro (1626- 
1687-8) and Sarah Grymes. He was born in 1684 and died in 1744. He 
married, 1718, Mary Catlett, the daughter of Col. John Catlett, Jr., 
and Elizabeth Gaines. The “Manor Plantation”, as the estate on Snow 
Creek was called, which was devised to John by his father—“The 
plantation where he now liveth”, was a part of his mother’s patrimony, 
being a portion of the immense tract granted to her father, Major 
Lawrence Smith for establishing and maintaining the fort near the 
falls o. the Rappahannock. This John Taliaferro was Lieut. Col. of 
Militia, Spotsylvania county, “took ye oath October 6th, 1736”. John 
and Mary (Catlett) Taliaferro had issue: Lawrence, who m. Susannah 
Power; Martha, who m. William Hunter, of Fredericksburg; Col. 
William, who m. Mary Battaile; Lucy, who m. Col. Charles, the brother 
of Col. Fielding Lewis; Mary, who m. Joseph Jones. 

John Taliaferro was also a Justice in Spotsylvania county in 1720 
and was one of the first Trustees of the town of Fredericksburg. It 
will be remembered that Caroline was cut off from Spotsylvania in 
1727. According to the Westover Papers he settled at Snow Creek in 
1707. W. B. McGroarty, Falls Church, Va. 

** Joseph Bannister, who’ was the sheriff of Elizabeth City, seems to 
have been of a different family from that descended from the botanist, 
John Banister. In the records of Elizabeth City county is a deed dated 
April 11, 1759, from Joseph Banister, gent., of Elizabeth City county, 
conveying to William Skinner lots “in the town of Southampton”, 
bought by said Banister in 1729. The will of Joseph Banister was dated 
Aug. 29, 1760, and proved in Elizabeth City Feb. 3, 1761. His legatees 
were his daughter, Affiah Shepherd; grandson, Banister Munson; 
daughter, Sarah Needham; granddaughter, Mary Cooper and Whiting 
Munson, daughter of Banister Munson. 

“Capt. Joseph and Capt. Samuel Harwood were living in Charles 
City county in 1681. e name Samuel appears frequently in this 
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family but the destruction of so large a part of the county records 
makes identification difficult. Joseph Harwood was J. P. in 1705 and 
Capt. Samuel in 1710. Samuel Harwood was a Burgess for Charles 
City, 1723, and Samuel Harwood, Jr., in 1726, and probably other years. 
This Samuel Harwood, Jr., was J. P. in 1710 and 1713 and was sheriti 
in 1730, 1731, and in 1739. Samuel Harwood, of “Weyanoke”’, was coin- 
missioned J. P. “Weyanoke” passed by the marriage, in 1788, of Agnes, 
daughter of William Harwood, and Fielding Lewis, and again by the 
marriage of a daughter of the Lewis family to the Douthats who now 
own it. See this Magazine, II, 184, 185. 

”The Essex Quit Rent Roll of 1704 shows that Salvator Muscoe 
then owned only 100 acres in that county. Later he was a Burgess 
and a man of prominence in his county. In his will he refers to a 
legacy of £400 from his aunt, Mrs. Collingwood, in England. See this 
Magazine, XXXII, 251. 

” The register of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex county, contains 
entries of the births of Thomas, son of George and Elizabeth Hardin, 
May 3, 1712, and of their daughter, Anne, Feb. 3, 1716. There is in 
Middlesex a marriage bond, dated Jan. 5, 1747, for Thomas Hardin 
and Lucy Billups. George Hardin, gent., J. P., Middlesex, 1737. The 
will of George Hardin, gent., of Middlesex, dated Oct. 31, 1733, was 
proved April 2, 1745; legatees: wife Elizabeth, daughter Mary Herndon, 
son Thomas and niece Elizabeth Stapleton. Inventory included silver 
plate, “a parcel of books” and “a parcel of old books”. 

™ Newman Brockenbrough (son of William Brockenbrough, of Rich- 
mond county, the emigrant) was Captain of Militia in 1715 and sheriff. 
He married Katherine, daughter of David Gwyn. In his will, proved 
in Richmond county in 1742, he named his wife, daughter Winifred and 
son William. It would appear from his mother’s will, 1747, that the 
son, William, was then dead without issue. For a genealogy of the 
Brockenbrough family see this Magazine, V, 447; VI, 82. 

*Capt. William Ball was born ————, and died before 1744. He 
married, Feb. 7, 1723, Margaret, daughter of Richard Ball. See Ball 
genealogy in Hayden’s Virginia Genealogies, 45-144. 

* This family of Barber was resident within the limits of the present 
Richmond county at the time of its formation and’ probably at an 
earlier date. The first from whom descent has been traced was: 


1. Caprarn WriiiaM’ Barser, of Richmond county. On Oct. 25, 
1687, he presented a petition to the court of Lancaster county in which 
he stated that he had been granted custody of the orphans of William 
and Dorothy Millicent, of Lancaster county, deceased, he being brother 
to the said Dorothy and nearest kinsman to the said orphans. He was 
justice of Richmond county, 1692, etc. About 1692 William Barber, oi 
North Farnham parish, Richmond county, conveyed land on Totuskey 
Creek in said county to John Newton, of Cople parish, Westmoreland 
county. On May 4, 1692, Sarah Suggett, widow, conveyed land to Wil- 
liam Barber, Sr., of Richmond county. His will was proved in Rich- 
mond county, 1697. In Richmond county in March, 1699, is a suit 
by Thomas Dew, father and guardian of Elizabeth and Anne Dew vs. 
Charles and Lucy Barber (the latter probably widow of Wm. barber), 
surviving executors of William Barber, gent., deceased, who by his 
will proved in Richmond county June 2, 1697, left to said Elizabeth and 
Anne 1,000 Ibs. of tobacco each. Charles Barber said that “my father” 
left the tobacco as stated, to Elizabeth and Ann Dew, but that he, 
Charles, thought one of the legacies was intended for Elizabeth Dew, 
a Barber’s daughter, and not for Elizabeth Dew, his grand- 

ughter. 
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William' Barber had issue: 2. Charles’; 3. William’; 4. Elizabeth’, 
married Thomas Dew. 

2. CHarLes? Barser, of Richmond county was born —————, and 
died in 1716. He was captain of militia, lieutenant colonel in 1713 and 
then in service against Indians and was sheriff of the county in 1704 
and 1714. He was Burgess for that county 1720, 1722, 1723, 1726. 
His will was proved in 1726 in Richmond county. There are two wills 
on record in Richmond county which probably give clues as to the family 
of Mrs. Frances Barber, wife of Charles. One is that of Mary Car- 
penter, dated Dec. 12, 1721. Her legatees were Frances Barber, Jean 
Lewis, Mary Barber, Elizabeth, Anne, Thomas and Charles, children 
of Charles Barber, “my brother Thomas Glascock”, Million Glascock 
and Sarah, daughter of Thomas Glascock. The other is that of James 
Tarpley, of Richmond county, dated Dec. 12, 1711, who makes his 
“brothers”, John Tarpley, William Barber and Charles Barber, ex- 
ecutors. 

Charles Barber and Frances, his wife, conveyed 240 acres in Rich- 
mond county to Newman Brockenbrough, Nov. 1, 1709. On Sept. 4, 
1710, they conveyed 50 acres formerly granted to William Barber, 
father of said Charles; on Dec. 3, 1723, Charles Barber conveyed to 
Thomas Barber 300 acres on Totuskey Creek which formerly belonged 
to Wm. Barber, father of Charles, and on Nov. 9, 1709, Charles and 
Frances conveyed 240 acres to Austin Brockenbrough. 

Charles* and Frances Barber had issue (the dates are from the Reg- 
ister of North Farnham parish): 5. Thomas’; 6. Charles*, born Aug. 
11, 1704, probably died in 1726; 7. William’; 8. Mary, born Dec. 26, 
1700; 2. Ann, born Aug. 11, 1709; 10. Elizabeth, born March 4, 1711. 

3. Caprarn Barner, of Richmond county, was born 4 
and died 1721. H equalified as sheriff of Richmond county Dec. 7, 
1704. There is on record in Richmond county a deed dated May. 14, 
1715, from William Barber and Joyce, his wife, to Charles Lewis and 
Mary, his wife, eldest daughter of the said William and Joyce. Also 
a deed dated Oct. 3, 1710, from William Barber and Joyce, his wife, 
to their son, Samuel’ Barber, conveying 426 acres, 300 of which were 
purchased by Thomas Robinson, grandfather of said Joyce, in 1656. On 
Aug. 2, 1694, William Barber, the younger, and Joyce, his wife, pre- 
sented to the county court a complaint against William Thornbury, 
who married Christian, widow of Thomas Robinson. Robinson divided 
his estate equally between his wife and his children, John and Joyce 
[mother of] the now wife of William Barber. William Barber married 
Joyce, daughter of Samuel Bayly, of Richmond county. She was horn 
January 17, 1677 (North Farnham register). Samuel Bayly in his 
will dated Feb. 8, 1709-10, and proved April 5, 1710. Among the be- 
quests were: “Item. I give and bequeath unto My Daughter Joyce 
Barber, wife unto Captain William Barber, one feather bed and boulster 
and one large cooking glass and one large kettle.” “Item. I give unto 
hy son Samuel Bayly and my son-in-law William Barber all my reading 
books to be equally divided.” 

The will of William Barber was dated March 10, 1719, and proved 
in Richmond county, June 17, 1721. His legatees were his daughter, 
Mary Lewis, daughter Lucy Baker, cousins Thomas Barber, Samuel 
Wood and Mary Wood, daughters Joyce and Ann, wife, and son 
Samuel. Brother Charles Barber and cousin John Tarpley trustees. 

By a deed dated April Fi 1742, and recorded in Richmond county. 
Ajalon and Joyce Price and William and Ann B. Lewis, of Lunenburg 
parish, Richmond county, divided the land which had been bequeathed 
i = said Joyce Price and Ann B. Lewis by their father, William 

rber. 
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William and Joyce Barber had issue: 11. Samuel’; 12 Mary, married 
Charles Lewis; 13. Lucy, married ————— Baker; 14. Joyce, married 
Ajalon Price; 15. Ann, married William Lewis. 

5. TsHomas*® Barser was born March 6, 1701, and died 1754. Thomas 
Barber and Ann, his wife, made a deed in Richmond county Jan. 4, 
1747. His will was dated Dec. 8, 1753, and proved in Richmond county, 
May 6, 1754; legatees: daughters Betty, Ann, Frances, Katherine and 
Lucy; wife, son Thomas, Ajalon Price and Samuel Barber executors. 
The estate was divided Jan. 8, 1757, between his children, Thomas, Betty, 
Ann, Catherine and Lucy Barber. 

Thomas and Ann Barber had issue: 16. Charles‘, born Feb. 28, 1720, 
probably died before the date of his father’s will; 17. Thomas‘, born 
Oct. 27, 1731; qualified as sheriff of Richmond county Jan. 7, 1756; 
a further examination of the county records would probably give more 
information in regard to him; 18. Betty; 19. Amn; 20. Frances; 21. 
Katherine; 22. Lucy. 

7. Wittram® Barser lived in Richmond county and married Eliz- 
abeth —_———. There are on record in that county deeds: (1) dated 
Jan. 6, 1756, from William Barber and Elizabeth, his wife, to Samuel 
Barber, conveying 231 acres where the said William Barber then lived, 
being land devised to William by his father, Charles Barber; (2) Nov. 
14, 1763, from William Barber to his son, William Barber; (3) Oct. 
3, 1768, from William Barber and Elizabeth, his wife, and William 
Barber, Jr., and Elizabeth, his wife, conveying land on Totuskey Creek 
to Griffin Garland. 

William and Elizabeth Barber had issue: 23. William®, living in 
Richmond county, 1768, and then had a wife, Elizabeth. These were 
probably the William and Elizabeth Barber who had daughters Eliz- 
abeth, born Dec. 11, 1776, and Luce, born April 14, 1780 (North Farn- 
ham Register) ; 24. Samuel’. 

(It is possible that 6. Charles* Barber married Mary —————, and 
had: Francis Kenyon Barber, born July 12, 1768, and Frances Barber, 
born Aug. 6, 1774. North Farnham Register.) 

11. SAMUEL’ Barser, of Richmond county. His will was dated Dec. 
20, 1735, and proved Feb. 20, 1735-6, legatees, his three sisters, sons 
Samuel and John, wife, Mr. Gilbert Metcalfe, and Mrs. Susan Met- 
calfe, executors. The will of Susanna Metcalfe, of Richmond county, 
dated Feb. 2, 1747, names her grandson, John Barber, his mother, Ann 
Barber, and grandson, Samuel Barber. 

The North Farnham Register contains entries of the marriage of 
Samuel Barber and Ann Foster, November 30, 1727, and of the 
births of their sons: William, Aug. 27, 1728, and Samuel, Jan. 16, 
1730-31. 

Issue of Samuel and Ann Barber: 24. William‘; 25. Samuel*. He 
was probably the Samuel Barber of Richmond county whose will was 
dated Oct. 10, 1760, and proved May 4, 1761; legatees: Aunt Lewis, 
Mary, wife of Charles Beale and Sarah, wife of Charles Mortimer. 
He bequeaths his mother’s and his grandfather’s rings. Executors: 
William Brockenbrough, Samuel Kelsick and Younger Kelsick. 

Some members of the family removed to Culpeper county. There is 
on record in Richmond county a deed, dated May 26, 1792, from Samuel 
Barber and Katherine, his wife, and William Barber and Elizabeth, his 
wife, of Culpeper county, conveying 80 acres in Richmond county, to 
George Northern. 

The Richmond county records doubtless contain material for a full 
account of the family in later generations. 


(Notes to be continued) 
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JOHN WHITE---THE FIRST ENGLISH 
ARTIST TO VISIT AMERICA, 1585. 


Part I. 


By David I. Bushnell, Jr. 


The second and more important expedition sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’ in the endeavor to establish a permanent colony in that 
part of North America called Virginia, sailed from Plymouth 
April 9, 1585, and after touching at the Spanish ports in the 
West Indies for the purpose of securing necessary supplies 
sailed northward and arrived off the northeastern coast of the 
present State of North Carolina late in the month of June. 
They had reached Wococon, and on July 3 sent word of their 
coming to “Wingina at Roanoak,” a native Chief who had met 
the English the preceding year. On July 12 they reached “the 
Towne of Pomeioke” and three days later “came to Secotan, 
and were well entertained there of the Savages.” 

The native tribes whose towns were thus mentioned were 
closely related to their neighbors to the northward, those with 
whom the Jamestown colonists came in contact a few years 
later. All belonged to the great Algonquian linguistic family. 
Their manners and customs were the same, nor did their camps 
and villages differ in appearance. 

The expedition must have been regarded as one of the great- 
est importance and undoubtedly created much interest in Eng- 
land. Many persons, including Raleigh himself, were evidently 
anxious to learn of the appearance of the natives, their manner 
of dress, of the curious habitations reared in the wilderness, and 
all else pertaining to the life of the strange people who claimed 
and occupied the land. And as a consequence an artist was 
chosen to accompany the expedition, whose water color sketches 
made during the Summer of 1585 now prove of the greatest 


* An interesting portrait of Raleigh now hangs in one of the ancient 
halls at Oriel College, Oxford, where he studied for a short time be- 
fore the year 1559. A photograph of the portrait was made by the 
writer he September 1906, which is reproduced as Plate I of the pres- 
ent article. 
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interest. The original sketches are preserved in the British 
Museum, but about the year 1891 they were photographed for 
the United States National Museum, at Washington. Although 
nearly three and one-half centuries have elapsed since the draw- 
ings were made this is believed to be the first time many have 
been reproduced in their original form, without the changes 
and additions made by De Bry. 

A brief biographical sketch of the artist is given in the 
Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists . . . in the British 
Museum, London. It was prepared by Laurence Binyon to 
accompany a descriptive list of the drawings by John White 
preserved in that Museum. The following notes are taken from 
the sketch: White was a member of the second Raleigh ex- 
pedition and is supposed to have made four other trips to the 
Colony. He returned to England, with members of the second 
expedition, during the summer of 1586. Then “in April, 1587, 
Raleigh fitted out a larger expedition (the ‘Second Colonie’) 
with John White as Governor. They landed at Roanoke 20 
July, but met with so many difficulties that on 27 August 
White departed for England to obtain help and instructions. 
He left behind with the Colony his daughter, who had be- 
come the mother of the first English child born in English 
North America, Virginia Dare.” Trouble in England made 
it necessary for him to remain there, but “A last expedition 
sailed in 1590 under White to relieve the Colony, but failed to 
find any trace of it.” Soon after this White retired to Raleigh’s 
estates in Ireland. In a letter written to Hakluyt, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1593, White described his fifth and last voyage to the 
colony. 

The sketches were engraved and issued by De Bry in 
1590 to illustrate the first part of the great Collection of 
Voyages, being the narrative prepared by Hariot. The title 
page preceding the engravings reads: “The true Pictures 
and Fashions of the People in that parte of America now 
called Virginia, Discovvred by Englishmen sent thither in 
the years of our Lorde 1585, att the special! charge and direc- 
tion of the Honourable Sir Walter Ralegh Knight Lord Warden 
of the stannaries in the duchies of Corenwal and Oxford who 
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therin hath bynne favored and auctorised by her Maajestie 
and her letters patents . . . Diligentlye Collected and Drawne 
by Ihon White who was sent thither speciallye and for the same 
purpose by the said Sir Walter Ralegh the year abovesaid 
1585, and also the year 1588. now cutt in copper and first pub- 
lished by Theodore de Bry att his owne chardges.’”” 

From the preceding statement it would appear that White 
had visited the Colony in 1588, however this is not probable 
and he evidently remained in England throughout the year. The 
drawings engraved by De Bry were made by White during the 
summer of 1585. However, in the engravings much has been 
added that does not appear in the water colors. Some have 
been combined, others have fanciful backgrounds which do not 
appear in the sketches, but the principal figures are usually 
carefully reproduced and thus give the value to the illustrations. 

It is evident White made many “true pictures” which were 
“diligentlye collected and drawn,” to fulfill the desires of those 
by whom he _ had been sent to America. Twenty-three of his 
drawings were reproduced by De Bry, but this number in- 
cludes two maps of the coast, one bearing the title: “The 
carte of all the coast of Virginia,” the second showing “The 
arrivall of the Englishemen in Virginia.” The other engravings, 
twenty-one in number, reveal the manners and ways of life 
of the people whose small villages were at that time scattered 
along the coast, living in their primitive conditions as had their 
ancestors through generations. 

The engravings of White’s drawings, as given in De Bry’s 
great work, bear the following titles : 


III. A Weroan or great Lorde of Virginia. 

IIT. One of the chieff Ladyes of Secota. 

V. One of the Religeous men in the towne of Secota. 
VI. A younge gentill woeman doughter of Secota. 


VII. A chieff Lorde of Roanoac. 


* This was first printed in English, later translated into Latin and 
German. The English edition has become very rare but a reprint was 
made in 1893 which shows the engravings somewhat reduced. The 
text a the 1893 edition has been used in the preparation of the present 
article. 
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VIII. A chieff Ladye of Pomeiooc. 


IX. An aged manne in his winter garment. 

X. Their manner of careynge ther Childern and atyere 
of the chieffe Ladyes of the towne of Dasamon- 
quepeuc. 

XI. The Coniuerer. 

XII. Their manner of makinge their Boates. 


XIII. Their manner of fishynge in Virginia. 

XITII. The browyllinge of their fishe ouer the flame. 

XV. Their seetheynge of their meate in earthen pottes. 
XVI. Their Sitting at meate. 

XVII. Their manner of prayinge with their Rattels abowe 


the fyer. 
XVIII. | Their danses whych they use at their hyghe feastes. 
XIX. The towne of Pomeiooc. 
XX. The towne of Secota. 


XXI. Their Idol Kiwasa. 

XXII. The Tombe of their Werowans or chieff Lordes. 

XXIII. The marckes of sundrye of the chief mene of Vir- 
ginia. 

Eighteen of the original drawings included in the above 
list are now in the British Museum, of these eight are now be- 
ing reproduced and the others will be presented in subsequent 
articles. 

Thus it will be seen how great a variety of subjects were 
represented in the pictures, so “diligentlye collected and drawn,” 
to be taken back to England for the purpose of making known 
the appearance of the natives of that strange land beyond the 
sea, a land whose existence was unknown less than a century 
before. 

As previously mentioned, the engravings made by De Bry 
always show the principal figures and many of the details of 
the original water colors, but usually something was added or 
the scene was elaborated, consequently the simple drawings 
as they were actually made by White are far more interesting 
than the copies made by the German engraver during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. The description of the sketches, 
undoubtedly prepared by the artist himself, are quoted from 
De Bry’s classic work. 
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II. “A WEROAN OR GREAT LORDE OF VIRGINIA.” 
(Plate III in De Bry) 


“The Princes of Virginia are attyred in suche manner as is 
expressed in this figure. They weare the haire of their heades 
long and bynde opp the ende of the same in a knot under their 
eares. Yet they cutt the topp of their heades from the forehead 
to the nape of the necke in manner of a cokscombe, stickinge 
a faier longe fether of some berd att the Begininge of the 
creste uppon their foreheads, and another short one on bothe 
seides about their eares. They hange at their eares ether 
thicke pearles, or somewhat els, as the clawe of some great 
birde, as cometh in to their fansye. Moreover They ether 
pownes, or paynt their forehead, cheeks, chynne, bodye, armes, 
and leggs, yet in another sorte then the inhabitants of Florida. 
They weare a chaine about their necks of pearles or beades of 
copper, wich they muche esteeme, and ther of wear they also 
braselets on their armes. Under their brests about their bellyes 
appeir certayne spotts, whear they use to lett them selves bloode, 
when they are sicke. They hange before them the skinne of 
some beaste verye feinelye dresset in such sorte, that the tayle 
hangeth downe behynde. They carye a quiver made of small 
rushes holding their bowe readie bent in one hand, and an 
arrowe in the other, redie to defend themselves. In this manner 
they goe to warr, or to their solemne feasts and banquetts. 
They take muche pleasure in huntinge of deer wher of ther is 
great store in the contrye, for yt is fruitfull, pleasant, and full 
of Goodly woods. Yt hathe also store of rivers full of divers 
sorts of fishe. When they go to battel they paynt their bodyes 
in the most terible maner that thei can devise.” 
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III. “ONE OF THE RELIGEOUS MEN IN THE 
TOWNE OF SECOTA.” 
(Plate V in De Bry) 


“The Priests of the aforesaid Towne of Secota are well 
stricken in yeers, and as yt seemeth of more experience then 
the comon sorte, they weare their heare cutt like a creste, on the 
topps of their heades as other doe, but the rest are cutt shorte, 
savinge those which growe above their foreheads in manner 
of a perriwigge. They also have somewhat hanginge in their 
ears. They weare a shorte clocke made of fine hares skinnes 
quilted with the hayre outwarde. The rest of their bodie is 
naked. They are notable enchaunters, and for their pleasure 
they frequent the rivers, to kill with their bowes, and catche 
wilde ducks, swannes, and other fowles.” 
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“A CuHeirr Lapye or PomeErooc” 
(Plate VIII in De Bry) 
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IV. “A CHEIFF LADYE OF POMEIOOC.” 
(Plate VIII. in De Bry) 


“About 20 milles from that Iland, neere the lake of Paquippe, 
ther is another towne called Pomeioock hard by the sea. The 
apparell of the cheefe ladyes of that towne differeth but little 
from the attyre of those which lyve in Roanoac. For they 
weare their haire trussed opp ina knot . . . and have their 
skinnes pownced . . ., yet they wear a chaine of great pearles 
or beades of copper, or smoothe bones 5 or 6 fold about their 
necks, bearinge one arme in the same, in the other hand they 
carye a gourde full of some kinde of pleasant liquor . . . 
Commonlye their yonge daugters of 7 or 8 yeares olde do wait 
upon them .. .” The description concludes with mentioning 
the children who “are greatlye Diligted with puppetts, and babes 
which wear brought oute of England.” 

This is an interesting drawing and shows so clearly the 
tattooing on the face and arms, it was to this that the old 
description referred when it mentioned having “their skinnes 
pownced.” 
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V. “THE CONIUERER.” 
(Plate XI in De Bry) 


“They have comonlye coniurers or iuglers which use strange 
gestures, and often contrarie to nature in their enchantments: 
For they be verye familiar with devils, of whome they enquier 
what their enemys doe, or other suche thinges. They shave all 
their heads savinge their creste which they weare as other doe, 
and fasten a small black birde above one of their ears as a 
badge of their office. They weare nothinge but a skinne which 
hangeth downe from their gyrdle, and covereth their privityes. 
They weare a bagg by their side as is expressed in the figure. 
The Inhabitants give great credit unto their speeche, which 
oftentymes they finde to bee true.” 
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(Plate XI in De Bry) 
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VI. “THetrR MANNER oF FISHYNGE IN VIRGINIA” 
(Plate XIII in De Bry) 
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VI. “THEIR MANNER OF FISHYNGE IN VIRGINIA.” 
(Plate XIII in De Bry) 


“They have likewise a notable way to catche fishe in their 
Rivers, for whear as they lacke both yron, and steele, they 
fasten unto their Reedes or longe Rodds, the hollowe tayle of 
a certaine fishe like to a sea crabb in steede of a poynte, wher- 
with by nighte or day they sticke fishes, and take them opp 
into their boates. They also know how to use the prickles, 
and pricks of other fishes. They also make weares, with set- 
tinge opp reedes or twigges in the water, which they soe plant 
one with another, that they growe still narrower, and narrower, 
as appeareth by this figure. Ther was never seene amonge us 
soe cunninge a way to take fish withall, wherof sondrie sortes 
as they fownde in their Rivers unlike unto ours, which are also 
of a verye good taste... ” 
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VII. “THE TOWNE OF POMEIOOC.” 
(Plate XIX in De Bry) 


“The townes of this contrie are in a manner like unto those 
which are in Florida, yet are they not soe stronge nor yet pre- 
served with soe great care. They are compassed abowt with 
poles starcke faste in the grownd, but they are not verye 
stronge. The entrance is verye narrowe as may be seene by 
this picture, which is made accordinge to the forme of the towne 
of Pomeiooc . . . Their dwellinges are builded with cer- 
taine potes fastened together, and covered with matts which 
they turne op as high as they thinke good . . . They keepe 
their feasts and make good cheer together in the midds of the 
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(Plate XIX in De Bry) 
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VIII. “Tue Towne oF SeEcota” 
(Plate XX in De Bry) 
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VIII. “THE TOWNE OF SECOTA.” 
(Plate XX in De Bry) 


“Their townes that are not inclosed with poles are common- 
lye fayrer then suche as are inclosed, as appeareth in this figure 
which livelye expresseth the towne of Secotam.” Much has 
been brought together in this one picture, the houses, gardens, 
and scenes in the daily life of the people. The large structure 
in the lower left corner was “a lardge buildinge wherein are 
the tombes of their kings and princes.” The interior of the 
tomb is shown in another drawing. “This people therfore 
voyde of all covetousnes lyve cherfullye and att their harts ease. 
Butt they solemnise their feasts in the night, and therfore 
they keepe verye great fyres to avoyde darkenes, and to tes- 
tifie their Ioye.” 
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IX. “THE TOMBE OF THEIR WEROWANS OR 
CHEIFF LORDES.” 


(Plate XXII in De Bry) 


“They builde a Scaffolde 9 or 10 foote highe as is expressed 
in this figure under the tombs of their Weroans, or cheefe 
lordes which they cover with matts, and lai the dead corpses 
of their weroans theruppon in manner followinge. First the 
bowells are taken forthe. Then layinge downe the skinne, they 
cutt all the flesh cleane from the bones, which they drye in 
the sonne, and well dryed they inclose in Matts, and place at 
their feete. Then their bones (remaininge still fastened to- 
gether with the ligaments whole and uncorrupted) are covered 
agayne with leather, and their carcase fashioned as yf their 
flesh wear not taken away. They lapp eache corps in his owne 
skinne after the same is thus handled, and lay yt in his order 
by the corpses of the other cheef lordes. By the dead bodies 
they sett their Idol Kiwasa , . . For they are persuaded that the 
same doth kepe the dead bodyes of their cheefe lordes that 
nothinge may hurt them. Moreover under the foresaid scaf- 
folde some one of their preists hath his lodginge, which Mum- 
bleth his prayers nighte and day, and hath charge of the corpses. 
For his bedd he hath two deares skinnes spredd on the grownde, 
yf the weather bee cold hee maketh a fyre to warme by with- 
all. Thes poore soules are thus instructed by nature to rev- 
erence their princes even after their death.” 

This scaffold stood within the structure shown in the picture 
of the town of Secota. 
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(Plate XXII in De Bry) 
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THE POCAHONTAS PORTRAIT 


The portrait of Pocahontas, long known as the Booton por- 
trait, has recently passed from the possession of Fountain 
Elwin, Esqr., of The Manor House, Booton, co. Norfolk, to 
that of Mr. Francis Burton Harrison, formerly Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, and now of Teaninich House, Alness, 
Scotland, who is a descendant of Pocahontas through the Ran- 
dolphs and the Carys. As a consequence, the effigy of our 
native princess now hangs at Teaninich besides a Gilbert Stuart 
of Thomas Jefferson, thus naturalizing a long reach of Vir- 
ginia tradition in a ‘far countrie.’ 

In the spring of 1926 the writer of these notes made a pil- 
grimage to Norfolk, chiefly to see this portrait, and to visit 
Heacham, the stammhaus of John Rolfe. He was hospitably 
received by Mr. Fountain Elwin, the squire of Booton, and 
spent a pleasant morning paying his respects to Powhatan’s 
daughter in a good light and charming surroundings. 

Although several generations ago the picture passed through 
a fire and, in consequence, was cut down for reframing (when, 
incidentally, the inscription was repainted, thus accounting for 
the misinterpretation of ‘Ioh’ as ‘Tho.’ in John Rolfe’s name), 
the head was mercifully spared both by the fire and the reno- 
vator and so reveals today what the painter saw when he had 
before him in 1616 the little exile from her native forests of 
Virginia, pitifully stiff in her unaccustomed court dress. If 
that painter remains anonymous after the strictest study of the 
portrait by present day London art experts (whose several hy- 
potheses agree only on the fact that it is correctly dated as of 
the early seventeenth century), his handiwork reveals him a true 
artist. His imagination was evidently stirred, as it ought to 
have been, for he saw and recorded something which none of 
the reproductions of his work suggests. The nose and chin 
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are too heavy for beauty, the under lip has an almost Haps- 
burg overhang; the cheek bones are high and warmly tinted, 
as they might be expected to be; but the complexion, while 
dark, is not ‘red,’ rather is it that of the Gothic-Spanish type 
which Goya loved to paint ; and the hair is distinctly brown. It 
is, however, the lustrous almond shaped eyes, brown with 
gleams of chatain-clair, and the delicately pencilled high arched 
brows (found also in John White’s nearly contemporary 
sketches of American indian women), which give the face 
distinction. Those eyes have, indeed, a haunting aspect of 
melancholy which is consciously mysterious and aloof; but 
they have, too, something which is not ‘savage,’ but baffling, 
a fascination of the eternal feminine which inevitably suggests 
the Mona Lisa to everyone who studies the painting. It is, 
indeed, an interesting portrait, actually and artistically, as well 
as historically. Virginia may well be proud of this her 
daughter. 

When he parted with it, Mr. Fountain Elwin made a state- 
ment of the history of the portrait so far as he knew it, as 
follows: 

June, 1926. 
‘The Manor House, 
Booton Nr. Norwich. 

‘The Portrait of the Princess Powhatan came into the pos- 
session of myself, Fountain Peter Elwin, in the year 1900, on 
the death of my grandfather, Whitwell Elwin, who had it 
from his eldest brother, Hastings Elwin who died Igor. 

‘The actual date of its advent into the family of Elwin is so 
far not actually known, at least to my present knowledge, but 
it was undoubtedly in the possession of Peter Elwin (the Grand- 
father of Hastings and Whitwell Elwin) who was born Jan. 
20, 1729 & ob. June 22, 1798, & who resided some years at 
Booton Hall in Norfolk. Later the portrait was kept at Thin- 
ning Hall some 6 miles from Booton, the home of Marsham 
Elwin, the son of the above Peter, & it was there that my 
Grandfather well remembered it, as he was brought up at 
Thinning Hall, his father Marsham Elwin sold this estate cir. 
1830, after which the portrait had many changes of residences 
since Hastings Elwin aforesaid—except when quite young— 
never resided on any of his landed properties. 
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PocAHONTAS 
From a recent photograph from the original portrait 
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‘In course of time the portrait was given by Hastings Elwin 
to his brother Whitwell & it was placed in Booton Rectory 
where my grandfather resided. 

‘But sometime in the eighties of the last century, when the 
portrait was still in the keeping of Hastings Elwin, he was 
visited by a Mrs. Herbert Jones, whose husband was Rector 
of Sculthorpe in Norfolk, she used to write articles for such 
publications as the Nofo-archaeological Journal & others, often 
on local history. She at one time wrote an article I believe 
called ‘Sandringham past & present,’ in which she gave her 
version of the life of the Princess Powhatan, and among other 
items stated—apparently on the authority of Hastings Elwin— 
that the portrait of the Princess had been presented to his 
grandfather Peter Elwin—afore mentioned— by a Madame 
Zuchelli, & that in some undated journal supposed to have be- 
longed to Peter Elwin, this gift was mentioned. 

‘It has never transpired up to the present who Madame 
Zuchelli could have been, and the evidence is somewhat open 
to question; there were at least seven Peter Elwin’s in the 
main line of the family, besides many more in the branches of 
the same, & a journal without date might have belonged to 
some few of them, for all the evidence to the contrary; the 
journal I have never seen nor do I know that it exists up to 
the present. My grandfather, who left me the portrait, was 
likewise ignorant of any evidence from any journal, which 
apparently he had never heard of. 

‘My Grt. Grt. Grandfather the aforesaid Peter Elwin & his 
father, also named Peter, were both collectors of Pictures, 
after the manner of many country gentlemen of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

‘Mrs. Herbert Jones had the loan of the portrait from Hast- 
ings Elwin for the purpose of making a copy, the engraving of 
which appeared with her article of Sandringham Past & Present. 


‘The family of Elwin have no descent from the marriage of 
Rolfe & the Princess Powhatan, but a younger branch of the 
same family of the Rolfes of Heacham Norfolk flourished for 
a time at Sporle near Heacham in the same county, & one 
Thomas Rolfe, a son of Robert Rolfe of Sporle found his way 
to Tuttington some 8 miles from Booton. Thomas aforesaid 
ob. 1599, his Grandson, an Anthony Rolfe, had among other 
children, two daughters, one Anne married Peter Elwin of 
Thinning Hall in Norfolk, he was born 1623, & ob. July 7, 
1695, but so far the date of his marriage is unknown to me. 
‘Another daughter of Anthony Rolfe, Hannah by name, 
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married Sir Tho. Leigh of Addington in Surrey Knt, & a por- 
trait of this Hannah was in the family up to 1901. 

‘Anthony Rolfe left his estate to his wife for life, after 
which he willed it to his granddaughter Anne—the child of 
the marriage of Peter Elwin & Anne Rolfe; this Anne mar- 
ried in due course but she had no surviving children, any- 
how the estate came into the family of the Elwins, it was 
eventually sold in 1799 or 1800 with some other estates at 
the time. 

‘Whether the portrait might have come into the family of 
Elwin sometime after the marriage of the Rolfe of Tuttington, 
with other portraits once in the family, has been a matter of 
conjecture, but stands on no substantial evidence. 

‘A vase, or more properly speaking, a jug from its form, 
some 5 or more inches high, has long been handed down in the 
family as belonging to the Princess Powhatan, it had a silver 
cover once, but the rim only is left, what has become of it I 
know not, I last saw it when in the keeping of my Grt. Uncle 
Hastings Elwin. Objects of family interest get dispersed in 
the march of time, falling into the hands of families of another 
name, & in many cases families that have even ceased to exist. 

Fountain Peter Elwin.’ 
‘A correct copy 
by Francis Burton Harrison.’ 


It will be noted that this statement does not carry the his- 
tory of the portrait back with certainty beyond the middle of 
the eighteenth century, yet it is valuable as definitely disposing 
of an uncritical attribution of its provenience which has ap- 
peared several times in print. The fact remains, then, that 
we neither know who painted the portrait; to whom it passed 
from the painter; nor how it came into the Elwin family, 
though on that last point there is the suggestive continuity of 
neighborhood of the Rolfes and the Elwins, including an in- 
termarriage in the seventeenth century by which the picture 
might have passed from one family to the other. In the end, 
therefore, the authenticity of the portrait rests largely on the 
fact, which is a convincing fact, that it is the palpable original 
from which DePasse engraved the cruel caricature which ever 
since her death has passed current as the likeness of Pocahontas, 
a caricature reproduced again and again to illustrate the little 
maiden’s romantic story: most recently, and then officially, on 
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PocAHONTAS 
From the De Passe Engraving. 
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the Jamestown Exposition postage stamp issued by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, under the auspices of Virginia 
herself. To bring home this identification and criticism, it is 
only necessary to compare the photographs recently made from 
the original portrait and from an example of the DePasse 
print, which we here reproduce. 


Considering the popular interest in Pocahontas at the time 
of her visit to England in 1616, and the subsequent wide dis- 
tribution of the DePasse print, based on her portrait, it was 
fairly to be expected that her image should appear somewhere 
in England on an inn sign. Perhaps that did happen, but if 
so the evidence has not been forthcoming. Popular writers 
have not failed, however, to identify certain inns with our 
Virginia princess. Pains have been taken to run down the 
two of these traditions which have most colour, viz: 

(a) La Belle Sauvage inn stood off Ludgate Hill in London 
until 1873, when Messrs. Cassell’s printing works were erected 
on the site. So persuasive has been the tradition that Poca- 
hontas was the original belle sauvage that the architect of a 
modern building on the site introduced into the scheme of his 
decoration of a portal a conventional image of a red indian 
maiden, in stucco. This has been defended by reference to 
reproductions of a water color sketch of the ancient inn, show- 
ing a sign above the door which, on casual inspection, sug- 
gests the DePasse print of Pocahontas. But on close in- 
spection of the original water color itself, now in the pos- 
session of The Cutlers’ Company (the owner of the free- 
hold since 1459), it appears that the sign was actually the 
elephant and castle of the arms of the Cutlers’ Company. That 
the inn bore its name long before Pocahontas’ day appears 
also in the statement of its history by Mr. Charles Welch in 
his History of the Cutlers’ Company of London, 1916-23, ii, 
158, as follows: 


‘From the records of the Cutlers’ Company it appears that 
the Inn in 1453 was known as ‘Savage’s Inn,’ otherwise the 
‘Bell in the Hoop’ in the Parish of St. Bride. A still earlier 
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reference is made in the City Records of 1380 (Letter Book 
H. f. 125) which mentions a William Savage, of Fleet Street, 
as the original landlord of the Inn, from whence the name is 
derived. In 1555 the house was described as ‘le bel Savage’ 
alias ‘le bell Savoy.’’ 


(b) The Indian Queen inn in Dolphin Lane, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire, is a modern building, constructed in 1895 to replace 
an earlier tavern on the same site. It advertises its hospitality 
only by a large square lantern to illumine the name at night. 
There is no pictorial sign and, so far as can be learned, never 
has been. As to the name, P. Thompson in his History and 
Antiquities of Boston (1856), says that ‘the Public House now 
called the Indian Queen was formerly known as the Three 
Kings of Cologne,’ but he assigns no date for the change. On 
the other hand, Mr. G. J. Monson-Fitzjohn of Hull, in his 
Quaint Signs of Olde Inns (1926), asserts definitely that this 
Indian Queen was ‘called after Princess Pocahontas (1595- 
1617), the younger daughter of Powhatan, king of the Indian 
tribes along the Virginian seaboard: she married John Rolfe, a 
member of an old East Anglian family, who settled in her 
father’s territory.’ Correspondence with Mr. Monson-Fitzjohn 
has not confirmed his statement. The source of his information 
seems to have been an oral tradition in the family, now no 
longer resident in Boston, of a former licensee of the inn; but 
an exhaustive enquiry on the ground among the people of 
Boston, including the local antiquaries and the ancient resi- 
dents of Dolphin Lane, contradicts this Pocahontas tradition. 
No one now in Boston has ever heard of Pocahontas in con- 
nection with the Jndian Queen. On the other hand, it is lo- 
cally believed that the name was derived from Dryden’s tragedy, 
or more immediately from a popular print of Mrs. Bracegirdle 
in the title role of that play. The only explanation advanced 
for Mr. Monson-Fitzjohn’s authority is that it grew imagi- 
natively out of the fact that Capt. John Smith was a Lincoln- 
shire worthy, and that the Pocahontas story has always been 


a popular one in that countryside. 
F. H. 
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PocAHONTAS 
Enlargement of the Jamestown Exposition Postage St 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


FLEMING, ETC., FROM QUAKER RECORDS. 


We are indebted to Mrs. P. W. Hiden, Newport News, Va., for the 
following notes from the Friends Registers ,which supplement the gene- 
alogy of the Fleming family in Vols. XXIII and XXIV of this 
Magazine: 

Samuel Jordan married Elizabeth, daughter of Charles and Susannah 
Fleming, of New Kent, Oct. 6, 1703. 

With reference to the marriage of Tarleton Woodson and Ursula 
Fleming which took place April 3, 1710, “the said meetings having 
some doubt thereon some Friends were against the said proceedings, 
but the question being put whereas the said Tarleton Woodson and 
Ursula Fleming were contracted by solemn vows and contracts, being 
then ignorant of any orders or practice among Friends that first cousins 
shall not marry therefore better be suffered than dissolved, therefore it 
is the sense of this meeting that they may have liberty to take each 
other in marriage when they shall think fit.” It would be inferred 
that Charles Fleming married Susannah Tarleton, sister of Judith Tar- 
leton, who married John Woodson. 

John Bates, Jr., and Susannah Fleming were married Aug. 5, 1713. 

There is announcement of the intended marriage of George Bates and 
Grace Fleming, but no record of the actual ceremony. 


BARKSDALE. 


Wanted the address of Mr. Sydnor Barksdale, whose note on the Wat- 
lington Family appeared in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 


raphy, Vol. 20 (1912), p. 72. 
Mrs. H. V. McChesney, 


102 Watson St., Frankfort, Ky. 


VIRGINIA INTEREST IN ENGLISH RACING. 
The St. Leger of 1836. 


Our chairman, Judge Daniel Grinnan, received through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Holman, a number of papers and letters of the Galt family. 
These are chiefly on matters of business. There are a number of letters 
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from William Galt, the elder, to James and William Galt before they 
left Scotland. William Galt, the elder, emigrated to Virginia and made 
a very large fortune which he bequeathed to John Allan and the two 
Galts. 

Mrs. Holman kindly allowed the two following letters to be copied 
and printed. It is the first notice which has appeared giving an account 
of Virginians betting on English races. 

Mrs. Holman wrote the following note to identify the persons named 
in the letters: 


Mrs. A. H. Holman, “Edgewood”, Bremo Bluff P. O. (aged 76 in 
Sept., 1925) states that “Old Wm. Galt” who came to this country and 
made much money was an uncle of “Uncle Allan” [John Allan, Poe’s 
foster-father], and a cousin of her father, William Galt (who died in 
1851) and of her uncle, James Galt. He invited the Galts to come to 
Virginia after their parents’ deaths and started both in the tobacco 
business in Richmond. Later he gave them two fine estates, Point of 
Fork and Glenlora. He built houses on them and when they were done 
had William and James Galt draw straws for them. William got 
Glenlora. 


JoHNn Stewart To WitL1AM GALt, DuNLora. 


Liverpool 24 Sepr 1836 
William Galt Esq 
Dear Sir 


Having just returned from Doncaster I hope it may be my good for- 
tune to be the first, to announce to you the result of the “Great St 
Leger”, the first race on the first track in the world—the Yorkers say. 
Out of 75 entries of 3 yr olds weight 8 stone 6 Ibs. or 118 for colts 
and the less for fillies—only 14 ran—entrance 50 guineas half forfeit. 
It was taken by Elis in 3 minutes 20 seconds, and as the course is I 
mile 7 furlongs—you can calculate the time. It is said to have been as 
fast a race as has been run in the last dozen years. You must recollect 
that they only went once round, and to my eyes appeared to be going 
faster than I ever saw colts go. We posted down to Doncaster through 
a beautiful country, and through a throng of people within 20 miles of 
the town, all travelling for the same object, that I could not leave 
behind. 


After securing beds which cost only £2.10 a head for lodging alone, 
we entered our names in the Betting rooms where every gentleman 
‘had his book under his arm coolly noting down the transactions of the 
morning as they occurred—a page is opened for each horse in the race, 
and a skilful better makes such a book as that he must win. 50 to £1 
was the highest odds I heard against any horse. 
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Thence we went to the course about a mile from the town, paid 
another guinea for permission to enter the grand stand—and what a 
scene | 

“for there were gathered then 

Crowds of fair ladies & brave men” 
these were around you and above you in the three stories of the Stand— 
beneath you in every direction is a sea—a living moving sea, of human 
heads, interspersed with rope dancers, jugglers, etc. I shall say nothing 
of the excitement visible in every countenance, nor the beauty of the 
ladies, many of whom were of noble birth, nor the wild shout of 
triumph as the horses passed the stand; but that I only wish you had 
been there to see. 

We returned by Chatsworth, where we called on the Duke of Devon- 
shire, he very politely directed his servant to take us through the house 
and grounds, which exhibit a degree of splendour, taste and solid wealth 
such as I had formerly a very indistinct conception of. 

On receipt of this you will of course start an express to Capt. H. and 
James lest they may have continued to bet against Elis. 

English-men acquainted with the turf say that Leviathan is the best 
horse in the U. States—of English birth, They admire Polly Hopkins 
much. 

Be so good as to make my respects to the ladies and believe me 

Dear Sir yours, etc., 
John Stewart. 

N. B. I have not yet bo’t a mare for you in foal by a distinguished 
horse, the price he x x x [word illegible] will be about 45oé. 

[Address] William Galt Esqr 
of Dunlora 
Columbia 
Fluvanna County 
Virginia 


OXx.ey To WILLIAM GALT. 


My Dear Sir 

By the Grace which saled from hence the 24 instant I sent out a 
Greyhound Bitch, Fanny by name, and 2 puppies. The former was 
offered me by a sporting friend breaking up his establishment and I ac- 
cepted her for the purpose of sending out to you, taking my chance of 
the present being of any value beyond a trifling remembrance from an 
absent friend, who has so much reason to remember the Old Dominion 
and the hospitality of your home with pleasure. 

The mother is of the finest blood in this country, and stands on record 
as the winner of several first rate prizes, she is 3 years old and the 
pups are by a celebrated dog belonging to the Earl of Sefton. 
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My friend Orgain of Petersburg is to have one of the pups and you 
may let James have the other. You can drop me a line to say whether 
they reach you in safety and it only remains for me to hope they may 
afford some sport in the ensuing season and find you in good health 
to enjoy it. 

Our friend, John Stewart, now in Scotland, will be leaving us soon, 
he will carry you a budget of news from hence, and entertain you with 
his travels. He has seen queer times and queer things since you and 


he parted. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. G. and believe me 
Dear Sir 
Yours truly 
Wm Oxley 


Liverpool 29 July 1837 
Wm Galt Esqr 
[Addressed] William Galt Esq 
Forks Plantation 
Columbia 
Flu: Co’y 
Va. 
[Ship] Hibernia 
[Between the lines of the address has been written and erased “Messrs. 
Jno. & Daniel Stewart, Richmond, Va.”] 


HUDSON. 


I would like to put in a query, asking any information of the family 
of John Hudson who married a Miss Newton, of his Revolutionary ser- 
vice. He lived at or before Revolution in Colleton county, South 
Carolina. His son, John Newton Hudson, married a Miss Sarah Eliz- 
abeth Morgan—any information of her family. They moved after 
1809 to Georgia, settling near Dublin, in Laurens county. Any infor- 
mation of their families would be appreciated. 

Mrs. Jim Oglesby, Jr., 
Quitman, Ga. 


TRENT. 


In your magazine for October, 1926, (p. 367), I notice an enquiry re- 
garding “Trent”. As I have had investigations made to prove genealog- 
ically various records of this family in my possession and am engaged 
in tracing it back to its British sources, I would appreciate your pub- 
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lishing the following as your enquirer appears to have been misinformed 
regarding certain facts. 

Henry Trent, born 1642, will proved Henrico County, Va., April 5, 
1701, who married Elizabeth Sherman (born 1656) may have been the 
immigrant ancestor. Earliest record of this Henry Trent known to 
exist is a deed from William Berkeley for land in Henrico County, 
November 7, 1673. There is a tradition in the family that the immigrant 
ancestor was a brother or uncle of William Trent (1655-1724) who 
built “Woodland” (orignnally known as “Bloomsbury Court”) at 
Trenton, N. J., and for whom that city was named, he being Speaker 
of the New Jersey Assembly and Chief Justice of that Colony. 


Will of Henry Sherman, proved Henrico County, October 1, 1695, 
mentioned daughter Elizabeth, “wife of Henry Trent”, daughter “wife 
of Christopher Branch” and grandsons Alexander and Henry Trent. 
Will of Henry Trent (born 1642) proved April 5, 1701, (Henrico 
Records 1697-1704, p. 214), mentions eight children of whom Alexander 
was the eldest and to whom he bequeathed 1,000 acres of land in Varina 
Parish, Henrico County. This Alexander Trent was the first of that 
name identified in the family and was succeeded by four other Alexander 
Trents in the eldest male line until that became extinct. Will of Alex- 
ander Trent, first was proved in Henrico County, August 2, 1703, and 
mentions a son, Alexander, and wife, Obedience. Will of Obedience 
Turpin (widow), proved June 17, 1745, (D. B. 5, p. 139, Goochland 
County), makes bequests to “my son Alexander Trent” and “my grand- 
son Alexander Trent” (the same being Alexander Trent, Ist., and 
Alexander Trent, 2nd., respectively). That will also mentions “son, John 
Cocke; daughter, Martha Friend; grandsons, William and Benjamin 
Moseley; daughter and granddaughter, Obedience Branch; grand- 
daughters, Mary Goode and Obedience Turpin, and son, Thomas Turpin.” 


Alexander Trent, whose will is stated by your enquirer to have heen 
proved about 1750 (W. B. 1, pp. 44-46, Cumberland County, July 22, 
1751), was Alexander Trent, 2nd., son of Alexander Trent, tst., and 
Obedience Turpin. His will mentions two sons, Alexander Trent, 3rd., 
and Peterfield, also wife, Frances, and daughter, Elizabeth, who after- 
wards married John Archer. Alexander Trent, 3rd., was the progenitor 
of the Cumberland Trents and Peterfield Trent, the progenito- of the 
Manchester and Richmond Trents. 

Mrs. John Park Wilson, of “Bonbrook”, Cumberland County, re- 
ferred to by your enquirer, was my grandmother and left a MS. regard- 
ing the Trents and other families. She was a granddaughter of Alex- 
ander Trent, 3rd., and not of Alexander Trent, 2nd., whose will was 
proved in 1751. Mrs. Wilson was born in 1807 and her MS. written in 
1883, not about 1800 as stated by enquirer. In that MS. she notes that 
the mother of Alexander Trent, 3rd, was “Most probably a Miss 
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Archer”, but does not record it as a fact. It has not yet been possible 
to identify other than the given name of the mother of Alexander Trent, 
3rd., the same being mentioned in the will of his father. It would ap- 
pear probab’e she might have been either a Field or an Archer and it is 
hoped that further investigations may clear up that matter. 

Mrs. Wilson states in her MS. that Alexander Trent and Thomas 
Jefferson were in the House of Burgesses together, that Jefferson was 
in the habit of visiting him and ventures the opinion (without stating 
the fact) that there was a relationship between the Trent, Archer, Field 
and Jefferson families. 

The original seat of Alexander Trent, 2nd., in Cumberland was 
known as “Barter Hill”. There are deeds in Goochland County from 
Henry Cary to this Alexander Trent covering extensive lands on Willis 
River (afterwards in Cumberland and Buckingham Counties) also grants 
to him in Virginia land office for over 7,000 acres of land in that sec- 
tion of Virginia. The tradition is that the name “Barter Hill” arose 
from the exchange by Alexander Trent, 2nd., with Henry Cary, of lands 
in Chesterfield for lands on Willis’ River. 

H. H. Wilson, Masonic Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


GODWIN. 


Would very much like some information regarding the descendants 
of Lieut. Bembridge (or Bainbridge) Godwin, and his brother, Joshua 
Godwin, of Nansemond Co., Va. Neither of these men left wills, and 
as all our family papers were accidentally destroyed when the old home 
was broken up in Portsmouth, Va., we can prove nothing. We believe 
that Willis Godwin, born 1774, died in Portsmouth, Va., March 17, 
1819, was the son of Lieut. Bembridge Godwin, but we need proof. 
Willis Godwin had a son Joshua Willis Bembridge Godwin (called 
Bembridge Godwin), which looks very much as though he was the 
grandson of one of the two brothers, Bembridge or Joshua. Willis 
Godwin had a sister, Almedia Godwin, who married Thomas Benton, 
and later lived in Gates Co., N. C. All efforts to get in communication 
with that family have failed. I think one of Almedia (Godwin) 
Benton’s daughters married a Mr. Goodman. Lieut. Bembridge Godwin 
was living in 1785, but he does not appear in the records later. 


Mrs. Henry Litchfield West, 
2701 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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BANISTER FAMILY—Correction. 


In this Magazine, Vol. XI, pp. 164-165, we published a genealogical 
note on the Banister family. At the foot of page 165 was given what 
purported to be an account of the children of Rev. John Monro 
Banister. This account was incorrect and Dr. Banister wrote a cor- 
rection to be published in the Magazine, but by some accident it was 
never sent. It has been recently received from one of his daughters 
and is printed below—the erroneous statement first, followed by his 
correction. 

“5. Rev. John Monro (5) D. D., for many years rector of Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Huntsville, Ala., married February 1, 1848, Mary 
Louisa, daughter of General Wm. H. Brodnax, of Virginia, and had 
issue: Dr. John M. (6) and Dr. William B. (6), both surgeons in 
United States Army.” 

This gives the erroneous impression that the two sons mentioned are 
my only children, whereas I am the father of nine. I suppose that 
the mistake arose from the fact that when Dr. Horner, the compiler 
of the book of the Banister, Blair and Braxton families wrote to me to 
inquire how many of my children would subscribe for the book I re- 
plied that two of them would, giving the names of my sons Monro 
and William, surgeons in U. S. Army, but not intending to imply that 
they were my only children. However, when the book appeared, they 
only were mentioned as my descendants; hence the editor of The Vir- 
ginia Historical Magazine was evidently misled into believing that my 
family consisted of these two sons, whereas my children should have 
been named as follows: 

1. Robert Bolling (6), married Corrilla Nations, and had issue: Mary 
Louisa (7), married T. H. Aldrich, Jr., Birmingham, Alabama. 2. 
John Monro (6), married (1) Alice White, and had issue: Alice 
Mary (7), who married Herbert Buell, Raleigh, North Carolina; (and 
marriage), Maude Edmundson, and had issue: Maude Edmundson (7), 
John Monro (7), Edwin (7), Percival (7). 3. Anne Withers (6). 
4. Mary Louisa (6), married Sterling S. Lanier, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and had issue: Mary Banister (7), Monro Banister (7), Ster- 
ling Sidney (7), Russel D’Lyon (7), Anne Banister (7), Reginald 
Banister (7). 5. William Brodnax (6), married Mary C. Noltenius and 
had issue: William C. (7). 6. Augusta Bolling (6), married Robert 
Slaughter, of Lynchburg, Va., and had issue: Robert (7), Monro 
Banister (7). 7. Blair (6), married Marion Glass, of Lynchburg, Va., 
and had issue: Margaret (7). 8. Ellen Gordon (6), married Gustav 
H. Stalling, of Lynchburg, Va., and had issue: Marie Overbeck (7), 


Gustav (7). 9. Reginald H. (6). 
J. M. Banister, 


June 13th, 1905. Huntsville, Ala. 
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POWELL TOMB REMOVED TO BRUTON CHURCHYARD. 


Members of the Burwell family of North Carolina, now residing 
in Seattle, Washington, and Vancouver, B. C., have made possible the 
removal of the grave stone of their ancestor, Mrs. Annabelle Powel, to 
Bruton Churchyard in Williamsburg from a deserted family burying 
ground. The ancient stone bears the following inscription: “Here lies 
in the hope of a joyful resurrection the body of Mrs. Annabelle Powell, 
wife of Benjamin Powell, Esqr., of York Co., who departed this life 
the 4th of Jan. 1782, in the soth year of her age.” Bruton churchyard 
seems a fitting resting place for this relic of the past, as Benjamin 
Powell was a resident of Williamsburg, a member of the Committee 
of Safety in 1775, and under his direction the church was repaired 
Sept. 14th, 1796, and the present steeple erected. 


SOME REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


Selected from the Obituary Notices published in early Virginia news- 
papers. Compiled and edited by W. Ronald Cocke, Jr.* 


ARCHER, MAJOR PETER FIELD—Died, 25 April, 1814, age 58, 
at his seat near Scottsville, Powhatan county. Commenced his career 
of public life in 1776 by serving under his father, Wi:liam Archer, 
who was captain of the Minute Men from Amelia county. Afterwards 
he became a member of the Virginia Corp of Cadets, who quartered at 
Philadelphia in 1776, commanded by Governor [sic] Hugh Nelson. He 
was the only survivor of three brothers. At the battle of Brandy- 
wine his brother, Lieutenant Jos. Archer, was killed by a tausket ball 
in the act of cheering his men. During Cornwallis’ march along the 
banks of the James River, his brother, John Archer, aid-de-camp to 
General Lawson, in securing some public stores at Charlottesville, was 
run through the body in several places and left for dead by the soldiers 
of Tarleton’s Horse. Subsequently, his father was made prisoner in 
Amelia county and conveyed to Portsmouth, where he was seized 
with smallpox, of which disease he died. Peter Field Archer served 
as lieutenant in the Virginia Line under General Greene during the 
Southern Campaign, but after the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
he resigned his commission and shortly afterwards married Frances 
Tanner, daughter of Branch Tanner, of Chesterfield covnty. This 
lady brought him four sons and three daughters, but he had the mis- 
fortune suddenly to lose her in 1797. Some years afterwards he 


*Mr. Cocke’s compilation when completed will include all of the obituary and 
marriage notices published in available early Virginia newspapers, and will be 
published in book form. 
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married Judith, daughter of Stephen Cocke, of Amelia county, who 
after having presented him with four children, remains to deplore her 
loss.—( Enquirer, 25 May, 1814). 


BLACKWELL, DAVIS—Died, 30 December, 1837, age 75, at home of 
his nephew, Colonel William L. White, Spring Grove, Hanover county. 
In Revolutionary War and participated in the closing scenes at York- 
town.—( Whig, 9 January, 1838). 


BLACKWELL, MAJOR JOSEPH—Died, 6 October, 1826, age 75, 
Fauquier County. The last officer of the Revolutionary War in the 
county.—( Whig, 2 November, 1826). 


BLAIR, ARCHIBALD—Died, 7 October, 1824, age 72, Clerk of Com- 
mission of Safety and of the Council of Virginia during the whole 
period of the Revolution—(Enquirer, 8 October, 1824). 


BLUNT, JAMES—Died, 23 January, 1832, age 70, Richmond. Native 
of Caroline county; member M. E. Church. In Revolutionary Wat. 


—Enquirer, 28 January, 1832). 


BOWYER, COLONEL HENRY—Died, 13 June, 1832, Fincastle, 
Botetourt county. Many years Clerk of Court. In Revolutionary 


War.—( Whig, 22 June, 1832). 


BRECKINBRIDGE, GENERAL JAMES—Died, 13 May, 1333, age 
72. Near Fincastle. Born in Botetourt county, 7 March, 1762. At 
age of 18 joined as private a corp of riflemen commanded by his rela- 
tive, Colonel Preston; later officer under General Green in North 
Carolina in 1781. After the Revolution studied law at William and 
Mary, commenced its practice in 1787. Member General Assembly, 
and United States Congressman from Botetourt District. Wealthy. 
Husband and father.—( Whig, 24 May, 1819). 


BROWN, MAJOR BENJAMIN EDWARDS—Died, 12 May, 1829, age 
59. At “Cross Creek”, Surry county. Survived by one son and three 
daughters. In Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer, 25 May, 1819). 


BRYANT, JOHN—Died, 4 July, 1829. Garrard county, Kentucky. Born 
1 January, 1760, in Powhatan county, Virginia. Emigrated to Ken- 
tucky in 1781; resident of Garrard county since 1786. Member State 
Legislature; in Northwestern Army of late war; in Revolutionary 
War. Survived by widow and numerous offspring —(Whig, 23 July, 


1833). 
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BURTON, CAPTAIN JOHN—Died, 20 May, 1828, age 74. Henrico 
county. Survived by eight children. In Revolutionary War.—( Whig, 
24 May, 1828). 


COCKE, COLONEL RICHARD—Died, 24 January, 1818, age 67. On 
his farm, Isle of Wight county. Took an active part in the defense 
of his State during the Revolutionary struggles. Having tasted the 
hardship of war and the confinement of a British prison ship, the 
way-worn soldier, during our late contest never passed his door wiih- 
out partaking of his hospitality—(Enquirer, January 31, 1824). 


CARTER, CAPTAIN SAMUEL—Died, 29 April, 1830, age 76. Prince 
Edward county. In some of the most sanguinary battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War.—( Whig, 11 May, 1830). 


CHRISTIAN, CAPTAIN JOSEPH—Died, 10 April, 1825, age 68. 
Charles City county. Survived by wife and numerous children. In 
Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer 26 April, 1825). 


COLLINS, THOMAS—Died, 22 August, 1832, age 79. King and 
Queen county. Married twice, father of 24 children. Survived by 
widow, many children, grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Mem- 
ber Baptist Church. Entered Revolutionary War early and served 
until its close—(Enquirer, 9 September, 1831). 


DORTON (DARTON or DORION) CAPTAIN JOHN—Died, 22 
May, 1824, age 73. Nansemond county. Born in Hampstead, L. L, 
August, 1752. Commanded a volunteer company stationed at New 
York. At close of Revolutionary War, migrated to Virginia and 
engaged largely in mercantile business at Petersburg and later at South 
Quay, where he married the widow of Colonel Richard Baker. Sur- 
vived by widow and four children.—(Enquirer, 4 June, 1824). 


DUKE, BURNLEY—Died, 30 December, 1831, age 72. Hanover county. 
Entered Revolutionary War at age 16 and served throughout. Hus- 
band and father—(Enquirer, 3 January, 1832). 


DULTY, JOHN—Died, 24 May, 1833, Richmond. In Revolutionary 
War.—( Whig, 31 May, 1833). 


EUSTIS, WILLIAM—Died, 14 February, 1825, age 75. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Massachusetts. In public service for half 
century, commencing his career in 1775 at Cambridge as a surgeon in 
United States Army, in which capacity served throughout the war. 
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Appointed Surgeon-General to Lincoln’s forces in 1787, raised to sup- 
press Shay’s insurrection, and was surgeon, adviser and warrior dur- 
ing this campaign. Was generally engaged in public life after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Member State Legislature, and 
member of Congress from Suffolk (Mass.) District. Had been for- 
eign minister, Secretary of War, and twice governor—in which office 
he died—(Enquirer, 17 February, 1825). 


FLOOD, CAPTAIN JOHN, SR—Died, 16 August, 1826, age 68. 
Buckingham county. In Revolutionary War.—(Whig, 5 September, 
1826). 


HARRIS, CAPTAIN ROBERT—Died, 5 July, 1824, at Harrisburg, 
Charlotte county. In Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer 20 July, 1824). 


HOOD, THOMAS—Died, 10 April, 1828, age 77. Manchester, Va. 
Survived by widow. Member Baptist Church. In Revolutionary War. 
Was one of the “forlorn hope” at Stony Point. Was taken prisoner 
at Charleston.-- (Whig, 12 April, 1828). 


HULL, BRIG.-GENERAL WILLIAM—Died, 29 November, 1825, age 
73. Newton, Mass. A field officer of the Revlution and late Brigadier- 
General U. S. Army.—( Whig, 16 December, 1825). 


JENNINGS, CAPTAIN THOMAS—Died, 3 October, 1882, age 74. 
Norfolk. Native of Hampton. In Revolutionary War, serving with 
great credit with the Navy of Virginia under the gallant Commodore 
Samuel Barron. For thirty-six years Inspector, Port of Norfolk.— 
(Whig, 9 October, 1832). 


JONES, REV. DAVID—Died, 5 February, 1820, age 84. Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. Chaplain in wars of 1776 and 1812.—Enquirer, 
15 February, 1820). 


KEITH, CAPTAIN ALEXANDER—Died, 7 February, 1822, age 74. 
At his home, Jefferson county, Mississippi. A native of Prince Wil- 
liam county, Virginia, and uncle to the Hon. John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States. Served as an officer in the Revulotionary 
War from beginning to end.—(Phila. Union-Richmond Comp. 27 
February, 1822). 


KEY, SANDY—Died, 4 July, 1838, age 84. Fluvanna county. Was 
lientenant in the Revolutionary War. A father. Member M. E. 


Church.—( Whig, 3 August, 1838). 
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M’CARTY, COLONEL EDWARD—Died, 24 August, 1824, age 68. 
Paddytown, Hampshire county, Virginia. In Revolutionary War in 
several most important engagements, having served as a soldier from 
1776 until shortly before seige of Yorktown, when he received a honor- 
able discharge. He returned to Hampshire and raised a company of 
volunteers, at the head of which he witnessed the surrender of 
Cornwallis.—( Enquirer, 24 September, 1824). 


McLANE, COLONEL ALLEN—Died, 22 May, 1829, age 83. Col- 
lector, Port of Wilmington, and father of the Minister to England. 
In Revolutionary War.—( Whig, 29 May, 1829). 


MARSHALL, CAPTAIN THOMAS—Died, 16 March, 1838. Born, 26 
February, 1759, probably in Fauquier county; died at his home on a 
small farm in Pittsylvania county. Entered the Revolutionary War 
at age 16 and served throughout; in battles of James and Yorktown. 
A brother of Humphrey and James Marshall, of Kentucky, and 
cousin to the late Chief Justice John Marshall. Survived by widow, 
five or six sons and several daughters—( Whig, 20 April, 1838). 


MARTIN, JAMES—Died, 25 July, 1833, age 106. Near Knoxville, 
Tenn. In Revolutionary War.—(Whig, 9 August, 1833). 


MARTIN, JOHN, JR—Died, 9 April, 1826. Native of Norway, 

' emigrated to this country prior to the Revolution and served in that 
war. He afterwards settled in the lower part of Virginia, removing 
to Richmond about twenty years ago.—( Whig, 11 April, 1826). 


MONTAGUE, JOHN—Died, 20 September, 1831, age 80. Abbeville 
District, South Carolina, where he lived past twenty years. Native of 
Virginia. In the Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer, 7 October, 1831), 
(Whig, 6 October, 1831). 


MIMS, MARTIN—Died, 25 September, 1819, age 66. Native of Gooch- 
land county. Served in the first volunteer company raised in the 
county at commencement of Revolutionary War, and served generally 
throughout. Was murdered.—(Enquirer, 28 September, 1819). 


MOODY, CAPTAIN JOHN—Died, 18 September, 1826, of Richmond, 
at home of John M. Moody, Hanover county, during a visit. In 
Revolutionary War.—(Whig, 26 September, 1826). 


MOORE, JESSE—Died, 7 October, 1831, age 83. Surry county. In 
Revolutionary War; among first to volunteer in 1776; in battles of 
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Germantown and Brandywine. Pensioner—(Enquirer, 14 October, 
1831), (Whig, 21 November, 1831). 


NUNN, MOSES—Died, 8 June, 1821, age 63. King and Queen county. 
In Revolutionary War.—(Comp., 14 June, 1821). 


PAGE, CARTER—Died, 9 April, 1825, age 67. Cumberland county. 
In Revolutionary War. Husband and parent.—(Enquirer, 22 April, 


1825). 


PARKER, COLONEL THOMAS—Died, December, 1819. Accomack 
county. In Revolutionary War; taken prisoner in battle of German- 
town and confined in a British prison ship—(Enquirer, 20 January, 
1820). 


PATTERSON, JOHN—Died, 1 August, 1824, age 63. Matthews 
county. Was for years Clerk of Matthews county Court, and at 
time of death was magistrate. In Revolutionary War.—( Enquirer, 


13 August, 1824). 


PRICE, MAJOR WILLIAM—Died, 27 June, 1830, age 74. Richmond. 
Distinguished Revolutionary officer—(Whig, 29 June, 1830). 


PURYEAR, REUBEN—Died, 30 August, 1838, age 75. Buckingham 
county. In Revolutionary War, enlisting in the Continental Service 
in 1777, continued until July, 1781, when he was honorably discharged. 
Survived by widow and two children—(Whig, 4 September, 1838). 


RABAN, GEORGE—Died, 22 October, 1828, age 75. Richmond. In 
Revolutionary War.—( Whig, 26 November, 1828). 


RAGLAND, JOHN—Died, 2 June, 1831, age 80. Halifax county. 
Member P. Episcopal Church. In Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer, 


17 June, 1831). 


RANDOLPH, DAVID MEADE—Died, 22 September, 1830, age 72. 
Near Yorktown. In Revolutionary War.—( Whig, 5 October, 1830). 


ROANE, CAPTAIN NEWMAN B.—Died, 8 April, 1825. King Wil- 
liam county. At age 16 entered “the war” ?—-(Enquirer, 15 April, 
1825). 


ROBINSON, JOHN—Died, 26 June, 1826, age 73. Rockbridge county. 
Emigrated when a young man from Ireland. In Revolutionary War. 


A bachelor.—( Whig, 18 July, 1826). 
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SAUNDERS, JOSEPH—Died near Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Native of 
Brunswick county, Virginia. An officer in the Revolutionary War. 
Member Baptist Church.—( Whig, 7 June, 1833). 


SAUNDERS, COLONEL ROBERT H.—Died, 8 October, 1833, age 
76. Short Pump, Henrico county. In Revolutionary War.—( Whig, 
8 October, 1833). 


SAWYERS, MAJOR JAMES—Died, 20 October, 1838, advanced age. 
In Revolutionary War. Repeatedly elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate of Virginia—(Danville Reporter), (Whig, 13 November, 
1838). 


SCULLY, BARNABY—Died, 6 April, 1825, age 78. Petersburg, Va. 
Native of Dublin and former resident of Philadelphia. In Revolu- 
tionary War and in battle of White Plains. Was taken to the Gen- 
eral Hospital in Philadelphia and there detained in Commissary De- 
partment for several years.—(Enquirer, 26 April, 1825). 


SMITH, THOMAS—Died, 17 September, 1824. Lexington, Va., where 
he had been a citizen for only a short time. Native of Essex county. 
In Revolutionary War.—(Enquirer, October 8, 1824). 


SMITH, CAPTAIN WILLIAM STARLING—Died, 18 March, 1829, 
age 71. Henrico county. Justice of the Peace. In the Revolutionary 
War; battles of Brandywine and Germantown. Member Presbyterian 
Church. Survived by four children—(Whig, 20 March, 1829). 


SMITH, CAPTAIN WILLIAM—Died, 1 November, 1833, age 76. 
Louisa county. In Revolutionary War.—(Whig, 8 November, 1833). 


(To be concluded) 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER. 
(Continued) 


My mother’s grief was great at the death of her eldest born child 
in 1833 (brother Thomas), but the rest all outlived her and my father. 
He was a man strictly conscientious in all his dealings, and although 
not a professing Christian, I think he was governed by Christian prin- 
ciples; ever a friend to the poor and needy, he was universally beloved 
and trusted by that class in his neighborhood. An incident occurs to me 
which illustrates his kindly sympathy with the widow and fatherless, 
to whose needs he never turned a deaf ear. When a boy at Hampden- 
Sidney College, there came a man with an oyster cart, and the boys, 
many or all of them, bought oysters of him; among them Papa too 
bought some; going to his room to get money to pay for them; on 
returning he found the man had gone. Among so many boys I sup- 
pose he overlooked the fact that one was missing; my father did not 
know where he lived, nor his name, and though he made diligent inquiry, 
he failed to find him, and so he lost sight of him. (In that day over 
100 years ago people and things were not so easy to trace as in this 
advanced age.) But in his old age some incident transpired which 
recalled the circumstances, and gave him a clew which he followed up, 
and finally he ascertained that the man had died some years before, 
leaving a widow (and perhaps children) in destitute circumstances ; 
and he sat down, calculated the interest on the original sum, com- 
pounded it, and added the principal, 50 cents, which he sent to the 
widow, with the explanation; this was only a few years before his 
death at 70 years old. ; 


As I said, he was not a Christian in Name, yet there were certain 
religious duties he never failed to perform; he always asked a blessing 
at table, reverently, and required it of his children to be present. There 
was but little preaching in the neighborhood in my childhood’s days, 
but when there was, he always attended it, of whatever denomination 
it might be, frequently accompanied by his family. I remember going 
with him on horse-back when a child, to a Baptist Church several miles 
off, and being much distressed and very tearful, on discovering that I 
had lost my bag (which children always carried then) containing be- 
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sides my handkerchief, a pair of little pocket combs made of box 
wood and fitting one in the other. What distressed me most was that 
Papa had given them to me, I think that morning. Papa told me not 
to cry (I think I was 8 or 9 years old), that he would ride back and 
look for it. We had taken a short cut through the woods, so he left 
me in the road and returned, and in a few minutes he came, bringing 
the bag to my great delight, which had been lifted by a bush from the 
pommel of my saddle, where I had hung it. 

On the Sunday when he did not go for any reason, he assembled us 
all, and read the Episcopal service, or portions of it (for that was the 
church of his preference, in which he was raised), following it with a 
sermon, generally one of Blair’s an English Divine, or Burder’s Village 
Sermons. His intercourse with his family was such that we all loved 
and honored him with a peculiar devotion, never questioning his authority, 
nor his wisdom in all matters of business relating to our own or his 
affairs, but relying always on his good judgment. He was a devoted 
father and husband, and was reverenced alike by my mother and her 
children, whose interests were paramount to all other obligations. 

One of his daughters (Jane Cary married Wm. Randolph), very 
dear to him, having become very much reduced in circumstances, he took 
entire charge of her three oldest children, tok them under his own roof, 
and raised and educated them as thoroughly as any one of his own, 
and fitted them all for entering on the duties of life in their several 
professions; and the last important act of his wife was, when on his 
way to the White Sulphur Springs, where he died, he called at the 
school in Augusta county where he had placed one of “His boys” 
(Beverly Randolph), as he called them, to have him sworn by Mag- 
istrates on a warrant he had procured for him in the Navy. I was 
with him on this occasion, and throughout this journey to the White 
Sulphur, and up to the time of his death, when we took his body home, 
and laid it beside that of our dear mother who had preceded him four 
years before. The dear children above referred to ever shared in the 
same love and admiration given him by his own children, for they 
were in all respects as his own, and at this day their devotion to, and 
reverence for his memory, equals that of any of his children. Truly 
we may say of him, “His children rise up and call him blessed.” 

One prominent trait of his character deserves particular mention— 
his methodical habits: these he carried out in every duty and act of his 
life; he was a very early riser; he had a window by his bed-side; 
looking obliquely to the East, the shutters of which he left open at 
night that he might see the first dawn of morning light. Then he arose 
and hastily dressing, walked to the barn one-half mile off, without coat 
or hat, except in extremely cold weather when he wore his coat (and 
in falling weather, he took an umbrella) to meet his Overseer and the 
hands, and give orders for the day’s work, leaving the details of his 
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toilet until his return. At sun rise the rising bell was rung in the 
kitchen, and one hour after the year round, breakfast was placed on 
the table. 

Even in the use of ardent spirits and tobacco he had his fixed mod- 
erate rules, from which he never deviated, never touching the latter 
until eleven o'clock, and not at all after the dressing bell rang for 
dinner. After his early morning tablespoonful of spirits in a wine glass 
of sugar and water, he drank no more except during the dinner hour, 
never a drop after he rose from table (few men have such power of 
self-control) until the next day, and I would therefore counsel my grand- 
sons to “touch not, taste not, handle not.” He said the only thing in 
the world he was afraid of, was a mint julep. His pipe was his 
evening solace; he never smoked until after dinner, then two, perhaps 
three pipes in the course of the afternoon, up to bed-time, was the 
whole amount. 

He was fond of an occasional game of Whist, at which he was skill- 
ful at home, or at the house of a friend, but never touched a card at 
any other game, save to beguile a lonely hour after supper very rarely, 
when he would amuse himself with solitaire—all other games at cards 
he considered dangerous. One rule he had which he strictly observed 
was never to begin a game of Whist after eleven o'clock on Saturday 
night, for fear of encroaching on the Sabbath. He would lay his 
watch on the table by him to guard against this. 

To these habits of strict adherence to business, high principle, and 
truth, in all the details of public life, he owed all his success in life, 
and when at the last he laid it down at the Master’s call, no man ever 
lived who was more deeply and sincerely lamented, not only by his 
children and grand-children, but by his servants, the poor, and the 
whole community: all who ever came within the sphere of his influence. 
' One more subject deserves mention, his public life. I know but little 
of his public life. I was but a child when he served one or more ses- 
sions in the Virginia Legislature from about 1826 as Delegate from his 
native county of Cumberland; but that being a Whig county (now 
Republican, I believe), and Papa an ardent Democrat, advocating the 
two strong points of that party, States Rights, and the limited Suffrage 
of the people, he was not longer retained as their representative. My 
grandsons will not understand these things now, but they will here- 
after, when they grow up, and I hope will always stand up for 
“Southern” and “States rights”. I have often heard Papa express the 
opinion that only the owners of the soil ought to have the privilege of 
voting. I have spoken only of his life as the head of his family. He 
was appointed Commissioner on the James River and Kanawha im- 
provement when the Canal extended only 20 miles from Richmond up. 
I will quote here an extract from a letter from your aunt Sue Blain, 
who remembers the circumstances which occurred when I was a child. 
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She says, “When he was a Commissioner he was riding up the Canal 
with Gen. Cocke: Papa felt so badly, that seating themselves he asked 
the Genera! to bleed him: while the blood was running” (it was common 
to use the lancet in those days), “they were conversing so earnestly on 
business that Papa, I think, fainted. This left him so weak that he 
had to remain at home a length of time before he could resume his po- 
sition: on his return his salary was offered him: he positively refused 
to receive a cent which had not been earned: his work was done before 
his sickness occurred, but the time for which he engaged was not out: 
he was told, “The money is yours’, but he would not touch it. I re- 
member distinctly one incident: when Commissioner, he caused the water 
to be drawn from the Canal (for repairs) in the Spring, promising the 
farmers that the Canal would be ready for navigation by six weeks from 
that day, in time for their wheat to be carried to market; the farmers, 
knowing the unfaithfulness of public officers, wrote piles of letters of 
remonstrance, some most offensive, but Papa carried his point, and the 
very day he promised, the Canal was finished, and the workmen dis- 
charged: The papers teemed with compliments: it was the first in- 
stance on record of a Public work being finished on the day, or even 
near the time promised.” 

Sister Sue adds, “Did you ever hear that when he studied Law with 
Mr. Nicholas, that gentleman said, ‘He is the first young man I ever 
knew who mastered “Coke upon Littleton in six months.” 

“I remember that after the adjournment of the Legislature he en- 
tertained with a banquet the whole Legislature: at 10 o'clock P. M. 
he gave his seat at the head of the table to Mr. Wm. R. Johnson and 
retired, leaving Richmond the next morning; and I heard him say ‘I 
determined I would not bring a dollar of my pay home with me’.” 

Thus have I completed my labor of love, so far as recollection served 
me or such slight aids as I have been able to gather from other mem- 
bers of our family, and I close by commending for imitation to my 
grandsons, this noble example of their great grandfather. 

May they profit by it, and become such men as their parents may be 
proud of, and future generations shall “delight to honor” is my earnest 
prayer. 

Your loving Grandmother, 
N. H. Garrett. 


Note.—In the April, 1927, Magazine, page 209, the names of 52. 
Peyton Harrison, son of Carter Henry Harrison, and of his brother, 
Randolph Harrison, were indented on the page in a way which would 
make it appear that they were sons of Robert Carter Harrison. 

54. Ranvotpa® Harrison (Carter Henry), of “Clifton”, Cumber- 

land county, was born at “Clifton”, Feb. 11, 1769, died Sept. 23, 
1839, at the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. A sketch of his 
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life by his daughter, Mrs. Garrett, is concluded in this number of 
the Magazine. Randolph Harrison married March 20, 1790, his 
cousin, Mary, born Feb. 1, 1773, daughter of Thomas Randolph, 
of “Dungeness”. 


Issue : 
95. 
96. 
97. 
098. 


Thomas Randolph’. 

Carter Henry." 

Archibald Morgan’. 

Jane Cary’, born at “Glentivar”, Cumberland county, Feb. 9, 
1797; married Sept., 1817, William Fitzhugh Randolph, of Fau- 
quier, and died November 28, 1883, at “The Moorings”, Clarke 
county. 

Randolph’. 

Peyton’. 

William Mortimer’, born at “Clifton”, Sept. 23, 1802, was drowned 
May 19, 1811, in the Rivanna River, while a schoolboy at “Edge- 
hill”, and was buried at Monticello. 

Mary Randolph’, born at “Clifton”, Sept. 16, 1804, married Feb. 
8, 1827, William Byrd Harrison, of “Upper Brandon”, and died 
there Sept. 3, 1851. 

Susanna Isham’, born at “Clifton”, Sept. 15, 1806, married Dec. 
13, 1837, Rev. Samuel Blain, and removed to Louisville, Ky. 
Lucia Cary’, born at “Clifton”, May 18, 1809, married March 
19, 1829, Nelson Page, of “The Fork’, Cumberland county, died 
there August 8, 1842. 

Catherine Lilbourne’, born at “Clifton”, July 3, 1811, married 
Oct. 2, 1831, John S. McKim, of Baltimore, Md. 

Williana Mortimer, born at Clifton, May 8, 1813, married, Oct. 
5, 1836, Henry Page Irving, and died in Richmond, Va., Feb. 
7, 1847. 

Virginia Randolph’, born May 24, 1815, died at Richmond, Dec. 
10, 1830. 

Nannie Hartwell’, born at “Clifton”, Feb. 18, 1819, married at 
“Upper Brandon”, June 18, 1847, Dr. John Bolling Garrett, of 
“Cloverplains”, Albemarle county. 


(To be continued) 


THE WORMELEY FAMILY. 


Miss Wormeley, in her “Life of Admiral Wormeley”, gives the fol- 
lowing pedigree of the English ancestors of this Virginia family. She 
states that it is derived from the Herald’s Visitation and other York- 
shire records. 
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Sir Joun* De Wore KnicurT, acquired the Manor of Hatfield, in 
the County of York, in 1312. He married Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Roger de London, and his wife, who was the daughter 
of Sir Adam de Newmarch, and his wife Adeline, daughter and heiress 
of Robert de Watone of Watone in the Vale. They had a son: 

JOHN? WORMELEY, of Hatfield, who married Elinor, daughter 
of Sir John Foliot, of Fenwick, and had a son: 

RICHARD® WORMELEY, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas Cresacre, of Melton on the Hill, and had a son: 


RICHARD* WORMELEY, who married ————, and had a son: 

ROBERT® WORMELEY, who married ————, and dying Feb. 
20, 1526, left a son: 

CHARLES* WORMELEY, who married ————, and had a son: 


JOHN* WORMELEY, who married Margery, daughter of Thomas 
Hutchins, and dying in 1551, aged 30, left several children. 

CHRISTOPHER*® WORMELEY, of Hull, second son, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Hogge, of Marflete, and had (with 
other issue) a son: 

CHRISTOPHER® WORMELEY, of Adwick-le-Street, who married 
Mary, daughter of Philip Adams, Esq., and his wife, Gertrude Bos- 
vile, of Owsten. 

CHRISTOPHER? and Mary Wormeley had issue: 

1. Anne”, married her cousin, Edward Wormeley, of Riccall, who 
died in 1670, aged 58. 

2. Jane”, married her cousin, John Wormeley. 

3. Christopher” (see later). 

4. Ralph” (see later). 


(To be continued) 
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Apalache, 366 

Appalachian, 314 

Appalatinan Mountains, 262 
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Batte, 279 
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Billups, 416 
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Bishop, 196 
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Boreas, 356 
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“Boswell’s Old Ordinary”, 162 

Bosworth, Mo., 191 

Boteler’s Ford, 118 

Botetourt Co., 445 

Boudet, 59 
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Boundary Between Va. and N. C., 
Cost of running paid, . 1730, 275, 
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Bowers, 149 

Bowery Lane, N. Y., 280 

Bowler, 27, 163 

Bowling, Bolling, 409 

Bowling Green, 364 

Bowman, 349 

Bowyer, 445 

Boyd, 44, 46, 82, 283 

Boyle, Lord, 371 

Boyne, 334 

Bracegirdle, 436 

Braddock’s Defeat, 199; War, 207 
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Briggs, 45 
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422; Plantations, 179; Prison 
Ships, 449; Record Office, 175; 
Transcripts, 175 

Bristoe Station, 137 
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Broaddus, 56 
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140, 142, 143; ’s Road, 138, 143 

Brockenbrough, 166, 416, 417, 418 

Brodnax, 79, 443 

Brooke, 41, 91 

Brooking, 79, 201 

Brooklyn, 281 

Brown, 7, 20, 45, 47, 83, 149, 165, 
193, 208, 286, 316, 370, 405, 445; 
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Browne, 74 

Browning, 194 

Brownlee, 198 

Bruce, 54, 66, 60, 161, 164, 167, 
168, 172, 217, 248, 249, 282, 318, 
319, 337, 338, 339, 341, 342, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 353, 354, 365, 367, 
370, 393 

Bruff (Brough), 285 

Brughner, 202 

Brunswick, 369, 406; Commission, 
343; County, 276, 278, 279, 342, 
343, 358, 362, 368 

Brunswick and Spotsylvania, land 
grants in, 278 

Brushwood, 47 

Bruton, 80; Churchyard, 444 

Bryan, 42, 59, 65, 141, 393 

Brydon, 315, 316, 317 

Bryant, 445 

Bryn Mawr, 256 


Bucephalus, 369 

Buchanan, 63, 64, 77, 368, 369 

Buckers, 28 

Buckingham; Co., 32, 78, 85, 199, 
207, 302, 442, 447, 449; Dukes 
of, 232 

Buck Island Creek, 409 

“Buckland”, 49 

Buckroe, 215 

Buckskin Creek, 273 

“Buck Tails”, 398 

Buffalo Low Grounds, 269; River, 

. 179 

Buffcoat, 368 

Bulkley, 208 

Bulle Rock, horse, 334, 335, 339, 
340, 341, 368 

Bulock, 33 

Bull Run, 109, 114, 120, 122; Sec- 
ond, 155, 159 

Bully Rooke, horse, 340 

Bunch, 28 

Burbury, 217 

Burch, 47 

Burches, 47 

Burder, 452 

Burdine, 195 

Burgess, 319, 320, 373 

Burgesses, Journals of House of, 
367, 392 

Burk, Burke, 47, 193, 410; Co., 
Ga., 34 

Burke, Tuomas. Conover, book 
notice, 96 

Burney, 289 

Burnside, 107, 118, 119, 120, 138, 
139, 152; ’s Bridge, 116 

Burton, 31, 195, 107, 444; Mare, 
341 

Burwell, 34, 37, 38, 55, 56, 349, 350, 
368, 360, 444 

Bury, 182; “Mr.”, 257 

Bush, 193, 194; -Brown, 203 

Bushrod, 32, 205 

Butler, 55, 214, 279 
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Butterworth, 410 

Butts, 284, 318 

Buxton, 12, 282, 283 

Byerly, 334, 337, 338 

Byerly Turk, horse, 335, 337, 338, 
344, 348 

Byfleet, 80, 81 

Byrp Famiry, OF THE, 
221 et seq; 371 et seq 

Byrd, William (1st), Biographical 
Sketch of, 223 et seq; 230 et seq 

Byrp, WILLIAM (ist), Illustration, 
Frontispiece, July Magazine 

Byrd, William, epitaph (1704), 235 

Byrp, (2nd), by Kneller, 
1703, portrait, 370a 

Byrd Title Book, 235 

Byrd, Letters Collected by Miss 
Nicholas, 221 et seq; William 
(ist), Letters, where printed, 
222; Will (1704), 235 et seq; 
Arms, 244; Family, 223 et seq; 
Mrs. Mary, Letter on Bacon’s 
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Byrd, William (2nd), Biograph- 
ical Sketch, 372 et seq; Letters, 
where printed, 222; Letters of, 
371 et seq; Writings of, 374, 
375; portrait by Kneller, 1702, 
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Byrd, 30, 81, 82, 205, 221, 222, 232, 
233, 234, 235, 267, 270, 293, 325, 
332, 333, 348, 360, 366, 367, 368, 
371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 377, 378, 
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81, 82 

Byrd’s Trial, horse, 345 


Cabell, 48, 161, 164, 168, 169, 171, 
207, 208, 209 
Cabell’s and Their Kin, Brown's, 
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Caesar, 145, 157 

Cade, 341 

Calbert, 390 

Calhoun, 171 

Calista, horse, 360 

Calloway, 12, 282, 283 

Calvary, 9 

Calvin, 300 

Calvinist, 316 

Cambridge, 230, 317, 346, 441 

Cane, 300 

Camm, 33 

Campbell, 40, 47, 300, 324, 326; 
County, 7, 208, 321; County 
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Canada, 92 

Cannon, 85, 409 

Canterbury, 279; Archbishop of, 
201, Canon of, 229; Pilgrims, 
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Cape Henry, 283 

Capes of Virginia, 283 

Careless, 356, 357, 360 

Carlyle, 368 

Carolina, Carolinas, 99, 100, 110, 
364, 366; State of, 258 

Carpenter, 417 

Caroline Co., 270, 271, 277, 34l, 
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369, 405, 400, 415; to elect bur- 
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Carr, 45, 305, 306, 409; -’s Brook”, 
306 

Carriages, 35 

Carrole, 202, 203 

Carrowaye, 51 
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361, 368, 376, 406, 446; -’s Creek, 
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Cary, 210, 409, 431, 442, 452, 455; 
-’s of Virginia, The, 362 

Cashtown, 121, 122, 123 

Casteel, 193, 194 

Castleman, 208, 209 

Caswell, 8, 9 

Catharpin Road, 139, 140 

Catlett, 199, 415 

Catawba Indians, 233, 268, 269, 276 

Catterall, 94 

Cavaliers, 219 

Cavalry, 4th Va. Regiment, C. S. 
A., Notice of, 323, 324 

Cavendish, 219 

Cedar Grove Cemetery, 199 

Cedar River, 179 ; 

Cemetery Hill, 126 

Central College, 169 

Centreville, 114, 157 

Cerro Gordo, 105, 106 

Chance, horse, 346 

Chancellorsville, Battle of, 98, 119, 
120 et seq; 126, 138, 139, 145, 
146, 154, 155, 158, 159, 160, 174, 
251, 252, 323; Plan of, 323 

Chambersburg, 121, 122, 123, 124 

Chamberlin, 59 

Champe, 83 

Chandler, 51, 173, 174, 251, 252 

Chantilly, 154, 158 

Chapman, 10 

Chapultapec, 106 

Charles, 437; -II, 205, 360 

Charles City Co., 49, 80, 91, 92, 
223, 226, 229, 231, 235, 237, 240, 
241, 242, 368, 360, 377, 405, 415, 
416, 446 

Charleston, S. C., 198, 190, 447; 
Ills., 298 

. Charles Town, W. Va., 175, 258 

Charlotte Co., 8, 41, 303, 397, 447 

Charlottesville, 168, 301, 444 

“Charmante”, Letters to, 383 et seq 

Chastain, 82 

Chastellux, Duke de, 343 


“Chatham”, 22 

Chatsworth, 439 

“Chellowe”, 199 

Cherubusco, 106 

“Chericoke”, 161, 162 

Cherokee Indians, 233, 300, 324, 
325, 366 

Chesapeake Bay, 261, 313 

Cheshire, 229 

Chester, 375; Pa., 447 

Chesterfield Co., 29, 30, 32, 41, 82, 
164, 210, 246, 248, 249, 252, 368, 
360, 442 

Chestertown, Md., 350 

Chevallie, 58, 62, 63 

Chew, 33, 41, 47 

Chicago, 208 

Chickahominy River, 78, 111, 395 

Chickasaw, 366 

Child, 355, 378 

Childe Harold, 352, 361 

Childers, horse, 345, 347, 349, 368, 
409 

Childs, 7 

Chiles, 318 

Chillicothe, 82 

Chincateague pony, 333, 365 

Chisman, 77 

Choctaws, 366 

Christ, 7 

Christ Church Parish, 216, 416; 
register, 38 

Christian, 91, 192, 193, 326, 446 

Christiansburg, 200 

Christie, 300 

Churchill, 39, 40, 41 

Churches, 42 et seq 

Church, Established, 321 

CuurcH IN Vircinta, THE Co- 
LONIAL, with Biographical 
Sketches of Bishops, etc. Good- 
win, review, 315 et seq 

Cincinnati, 92, 327 

Citizen, 361 

Civil War, 98, 109 et seq; 203, 230 
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Claiborne, 343 

Clark, Clarke, 11, 76, 301, 322, 
324, 364, 391; County, 26, 41, 
201, 455; -sburg, W. Va., 202; 
-’s Mountain, 113, 116, 138 

Clarkson, 208 

CLarKE, Georce Rocers, His Lire 
AND Pustic Services. Bodley, 
review, 324 

“Claremont”, 93 

Clausewitz, 153 

Clay, 171, 301, 341 

Clayton, 39, 208, 331, 332, 333, 
334, 366 

“Cleve”, 376 

Cleveland, 180; -Tenn., 79, 80 

“Clifton”, 207, 208, 209, 210, 302, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 300, 454, 
455 

Clifts, 195 

Clopton, 76, 319 

Clover Hill, 192 

“Clover Plains”, 455 

Coalter, 167 

Cocke Famtity Recorps, Some. 
By W .R. Cocke, 82 et seq; 
FaMILy, 27 et seq; references 
to, 27, 28, 29, 82, 202, 326, 349, 
441, 444, 445, 446, 454 

Cockerall, 87 

Cockroft, 51, 219 

Cody, 106 

Coke, 454; on Littleton, 302 

Cold Harbor, 144, 147 

Cole, 49, 216, 410 

Coleburn, 74 

Coleman, 55, 56, 273, 410 

Coles, 28, 58, 60, 197, 198 

Colle, 204 

Colleton, 440 

Collier, 44, 45, 46, 
-'sville, Tenn., 300 

Collingwood, 416 

Collins, 45, 286, 446 


47, 194; 
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Colonial Virginia Register. Stan- 
ard, 367 
Colonial Times, Germans in. Bit- 
tinger, 258 
Colonial Council, 186 
Colston, 344 


Columbia, 439, 440 

Columbus, Ohio, 202; Miss., 209 

Commonwealth, 346 

Combs, 312 

Concord, 11 

Cone River, 212 

Confederate, 72; Army, 200, 317; 
Museum, 370; Congress, 323; 
Soldiers, Brave Deeds of, Bruce, 
393 

Confederacy, 317 

Congress, Library of, 319 

Congress, ship, 19, 287 

Congaree, 352, 361 


“ConrureR, THE”. White, Illus- 
tration, 426a 

“Conrurer, THe”, Description of, 
426 

Conover, 96 


Constellation, ship, 17, 19, 287, 280 

Consulate and Empire, 108 

Contanceau, 218 

Conteras, 106, 107 

Continental Artillery, 343 

Continental Congress, 59 

Convention of 1829-30, Virginia, 
173, 174, 246 et seq 

Conway, 214, 216, 318 

Cooke, Cook, 40, 47, 55, 56, 78, 
194, 252, 355, 380 

Cooksy, 195 

Cooper, 282, 415; County, Miss., 
208 

Cople Parish, 416 

Coppedge, 214, 310, 311 

Corbin, 42, 43, 208, 350 

Corker, 50, 51 

Cornwal, 420 

Cornwallis, Lord, 99, 100, 444, 448 
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Corotoman, 209, 212; River, 213, 
214 

Cosby, 86 

Coton, 201 

CottincTon-Byr ete, 80, 81 

Cotton, 273 

Coudit, 213 

Counciy JouRNALS, VIRGINIA, 
1726-1753, 27 et seq; 267 et seq; 
405 et seq 

Council, 34; Papers, 161 

Counts, 193 

Coupery, 298 

Court of Appeals and General 
Court of, Leigh, 256 

County Records, Va. Crozier, 256 

Covington, Ky., 208 

Cowan, 78 

Cox, 39, 87, 88, 368, 408; -’s Creek, 
354 

Cras, English horse. Frontis- 
piece October Magazine 

Crab, 368 

Crabtree, 194 

Craighill, 151 

Craig, 86, 196; -’s Meeting House, 
140 

Crandall, 95 

“Craundall”, 204, 205 

Craven, 53, 73, 314 

Crawford, 44, 200, 368 

Creek, 366; -’s Bay, 212 

Cresacre, 456 

Crew, 318 

Cripple, 360 

Crispe, 318 

Critcher, 77 

Crittenden, 44 

Crockett, 390, 392 

Croft, 341 

Crofts, 337, 344, 348; -’s Partner, 
horse, 344 

Cromwellians, 219 

Crosbie, 301 

Croshaw, 318 


Crozet, 103 

Cub, 360 

Culbertson, 195 

Cullen Arabian, 337 

Culpeper Co. 77, 250, 311, 323, 
391, 418; Court House, 119, 137, 
138; Alexander, 232; Lord, 68, 
261 

Culver, 339, 345, 347, 350 

Cumberland Co., 30, 31, 32, 49, 79, 
84, 207, 208, 209, 210, 301, 337, 
352, 354, 441, 442, 449, 453, 454, 
455 

Cumberland Valley, 121 

Cumberland Arabian, 337 

Cundiff, 215 

Cunningham, 40 

Cupid, 356 

Curles, 48, 90, 91, 210; Neck, 91; 
Swamp, 29 

Curtis, 397, 398, 400, 401, 402, 403 

Custis, Mrs. G. W. P., Funerar 
OF, 22, 23 

Custis, 22, 23, 24, 74, 267, 274, 275, 
375, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 389, 
412, 413; Neck, 74 

Cutlers’ Company of London, The, 
435 

Cuyoacan, 106 


Dabuey, 191, 192 

Dabster, horse, 339, 368 

Daingerfield, 31 

Dale, 320, 364; Parish, 31 

Daly, 2096 

Dameron, 214, 215 

Damm, 45 

Damon, 360 

Dana, 23 

Dandridge, 28, 68, 267, 268, 271, 
275, 360, 412 

Danges (?), 218 

Daniel, 55, 56 

Dan River, 7, 198 

Danube, 149 
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Danville Reporter, 450 

Dare, Virginia, 420 

Darley, 337, 353; Arabian, 334, 
337, 338, 341, 345, 351, 355 

DarLey ARABIAN, THE, IIlustra- 
tion, 3354 

Darlington, 354 

Darnall, 390 

Darracott, 40 

Dartmouth Papers, 222 

Darue, 

Dasamonquepeuc, 422 

Daun, 153 

Davenport, 180 

David, 249, 356, 369 

Davis, 40, 95, 109, I15, 122, 152, 
192, 196, 294, 323, 370 

Day, 196 

Dest, IMPRISONMENT FOR IN Co- 
LONIAL VIRGINIA, I et seq 

Debt, Va. legislation in regard to, 
I et seq 

Debtors’ Jails, 1 et seq; Prisons, 5 

Debusk, 196 

De Bry, 206, 420, 421, 422 

Deep Creek, 31, 410; Run, 410 

De Foe, 319 

de Lauzun, 62 

Delaware, Lord, 226, 364; River, 
187, 260, 261 

Delbays, 11 

De Loach, 202 

de London, 456 

Democrat, 453 

Denbigh, 77 

de Newmarch, 456 

De Passe, 435 

Derford, 21 

D’Eilon, 149 

Deshler, 202, 203 

Detroit, Mich., 202 

De Vernon, 102, 150 

Devonshire, 231, 439; Childers, 
horse, 337; Duke of, 356 

Devoree, 208 


Dew, 416 

de Watone, 456 

De Wormele, 456 

Dickenson, 193, 195, 196 

Dickert, 141 

Dickins, 1 

Dickson, 196 

Didlake, 44, 47 

Digges, 232, 412, 413 

Dilke, 318 

Dillard, 44 

Dinwiddie, 278, 369; Co. 368; 
PAPERS, 340 

Diomed, horse, 364 

Dismal, Jenny, horse, 342 

Dispatch, 78 

Dissenters, 392 

Dividing Line, History of, 332 

Dixon, 344 

D’Lyon, 443 

Doddridge, 251, 252 

Dodsworth, 348 

Dollins, 87 

Dolphin Lane, 436 

Domesday Book, 219 

Doncaster, 438 

Donnett, 231 

Dor. Quixote’s Rosinante, 365 

Doremus, 298 

Dormer, 226 

Dormouse, 369 

Dorset, 275 

Dotterel, horse, 369 

Dorton (Darton or Dorion), 446 

Double Top, 180; Mountain, 179 

Douthat, 416 

Dove, 414 

Dover, 370 

Dragon Swamp, 44, 47 

Draiton, 225 

Drew, 209, 296 

Dromgoole, 9 

Douglas, 200 

Drummond, 44, 45, 74, 226 

Dryden, 436 
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Dublin, 440, 450 

Dudley, 44, 45, 46 

Duels, 74 et seq 

Duke, 308, 378, 379, 380, 382, 446 

Dulany, 74, 75, 88, 349 

Dulty, 446 

Dumfries, 296 

Dungannon, 346 

“Dungeness”, 209, 210, 303, 304, 
455 

“Dunlora”, 439 

Dunmore, 368, 369 

Dunn, 317 

Duprieux, 203 

Dupuy, 186 

Durfree, 78 

Durrett, 88 

Duval, 368 

Dyer, 194 

Dwelly’s Parish Registers, 81 


“Eagle’s Nest”, 368 

Earle, 225 

Early, 10, 80, 126, 192, 321, 322 

Earty, BisHop JoHN, OF THE M. 
E. Cuurcu, Diary or, 7 et seq.; 
280 et seq. 

Easley, 409 

East Anglican, 436; Florida, 366; 
River, N. Y., 281; Sutton, 230 

Eastern Shore, 74 

Eckenrode, 162 

Eckmuhl, 156 

Eclipse, 369 

Economic History, Bruce’s, 2, 365 

Eddins, 88 

Eden, 360 

Edgar, 339, 342, 345, 348, 349 351, 
353, 354, 356, 358, 369; Patrick 
Nisbett, 338 

“Edgehill”, 346, 455 

“Edgewood”, 40, 438 

Edinburgh, 40; University of, 74 

Edmonds, 216, 217, 310 


Edmonson, 91 

Edmunds, 41, 201, 309 

Edmundson, 443 

Edmunton, 224 

Education, 29, 55 et seq.; 242, 243, 
312, 372 

Edwards, 37, 45, 216, 312, 358, 359, 
362; I, 2; IV, 231 

Eggleston, 83, 84, 85 

Eggerton, 77; Papers, 234 

Elinge, 225 

Eliza and Martha (ship), 12, 283 

Elizabeth, 437, 441; City Co., 405, 
415; Queen, 316; River, 50, 51, 
52. 

Elk Garden, 193; Hill, 207, 209; 
Island, 411; River, 179 

Ella Crump, 361 

Ellerson, 401 

Elliott, 192, 194 

Ellis, 62, 212 

“Elmwood”, 199 

Elson, 96 

“Eltham”, 52, 279 

Elwin, 431, 432, 433, 434 

Ely’s Ford, 138 

Emanicipation Proclamation, 119 

Emerson, 192 

Emmittsburg, 122, 125 

Emmons, 45 

Emperor, 51 

Emporia, 358 

England, Church of, 391, 392, 316 

England, Description of, Har- 
rison’s, 365 

ENGLAND, History or, Trevilian, 
book notice, 96 

Enochs, 298 

Enquirer, Richmond, 171, 172, 
255, 256, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450 

Enville, 220 

Epaminondas, 105 

Episcopal Church, 315, 316, 317, 
392 
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Eppes, 48, 318 

Epsom Derby, 361 

Eguine F. F. V’s. A Stupy or 
THE EvIDENCE FOR THE ENGLISH 
Horses IMporTED INTO VIRGINIA 
BerorE THE Revo.tutTion. By 
FarpFAX HArrIssoNn, 329 et seq. 

Ernald, 219 

Erie, Lake, 180 

Esculapius, 19, 280 

Eskridge, 68 

Essex, 372; Co., 33, 39, 40, 41, 
190, 244, 369, 393, 405, 450; 
Earl of, 69; Eng., 232, 243; 
Mass., 316; Quit Rent Roll, 416 

Estes, 93 

Eton, 346 

Eustace, 216 

Eustis, 446 

Evans, 45, 75, 369 

Evelyn, 375 

Everett, 213 

Ewell, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
128, 137, 139, 140, 142, 215 

Ewen, 300 

Ewing, 194, 196 


Fairfax, 41, 322, 349, 368, 360; 
County, 88, 191, 199, 206, 309, 
310, 311, 312; Court House, 114; 
Lord, 161, 187, 188, 189, 190, 259, 
260, 262; Roan, 369 

Fairfield, 397 

Falkner, 46, 47 

Fallam, 233 

Falls Church, 200, 415 

PLANTATION, 1659. 
Illustration, 226a; 1687, Illustra- 
tion, 228-a. 

“Falls Plantation, The,” 227, 371; 
notice of, 226, et seq. 

Falling River, 179 

Falling Waters, 160 

Falstaff, 340 


Farmington, Iowa, 208 

Farquhar, 295, 206 

Farragut, 73 

Farrar, 85 

Faulkner, 77 

Fauquier Co., 391, 392, 445, 448, 
455; Historical Society, 391 

Fauntleroy, 22, 204, 205, 350 

FAUNTLEROY MemMorIAL AT Nay- 
LER’s 204, 205; illustration, 
204-a 

Fawn, 289 

Fayette Co., Ky., 207, 208 

Fayetteville, 122; Pa., 123 

Fearnought, horse, 335, 336, 338, 
355, 356, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 
363, 364, 369 

Federal Convention, Grigsby, 257 

Fennel, 8, 286 

Fenwick, 456 

Ferguson’s Chapel, 11 

Fermanagh, 231 

Ferrar, Farrar, 318 

Ferrarri, 203 

Field, 76, 141, 142, 442, 444 

Filmer, 230 

Fincastle, 445 

Fishback, 311 

Fitzgerald, 379 

Fitts, 9 

Fitzhugh, 22, 203, 322, 347, 360, 
378 

Fitzwilliams, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 274, 275, 276 

Five Nations, 276 

Fleet, 87 

Fleming, 39, 45, 303, 380, 382, 409, 
437; Etc. From QUAKER 
RECORDS, 437 

Fletcher, 9, 28, 195 

Flickwir, 191 

Flood, 350, 447 

Florida, 104, 366, 423, 428 

Florizel, horse, 364 
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Flowers, 215 

Fluvanna Co., 83, 202, 439, 440, 
447 

Flying Childers, horse, 334, 337, 
339, 341, 345 

Foliot, 456 

Fontaine, 39, 192, 405, 415 

Force’s Tracts, 365, 366 

Ford, 67 

Foreman, 50 

Fork, The, 210, 455; Plantation, 
440 

Forster, 368 

Fort Henry, 366; Nelson, 284; 
Norfolk, 1 

Fortress Monroe, 192, 402, 403 

Foster, 400, 418 

Fowler, 237, 242, 299, 300 

Fox, 317, 345, 351 

France, 61, 86, 100, 108, 157, 167, 
231, 415 

Frances, 375, 377, 378, 441 

Francisco, 196 

Francois, Voyages d’un, 331 

Frankfort, Ky., 437 

Franklin, 61, 324, 326, 375; State 
of, 325 

FraNKLIN, History oF THE Lost 
StaTe or. REVIEW, 
325 

Frederick, 121; Co., 392; Md., 116, 

Frederick the Great, 105, 108, 110, 
III, 112, 113, I15, 120, 123, 127, 
145, 150, 153, 155, 157; Cam- 
paigns of, 105 et seq 

Fredericksburg, 33, 98, 113, 116, 
119, 120, 145, 149, 156, 198, 295, 
340, 346, 350, 367, 368, 370, 415; 
Battle of, 119; Road, Old, 143 

Freeman, 370; ’s Bridge, 342 

French, 112, 118; Revolution, 150; 
’s Battery, 200. 

French and Indian War, 325, 391 

Frenchman, 331 


Friend, 30, 441; ’s Register, 437 

Fugate, Fugit, 194 

Fuller, 193, 194, 195, 196 

Funk, Neb., 201 

Funsten, Cor. Davin anv His 
Wire, SuSANNA Meape, An- 
CESTORS AND DESCENDANTS, 
RANDOLPH, review, 322 

Furness, 88 

“FISHYNGE IN VIRGINIA, THEIR 
MANNER OF”. Wuite, Illustra- 
tion, 427-a. 

“FySHYNGE IN VIRGINIA, THE 
MANNER oF.” Description of, 
427 


Gabriel, 346 

Gadsby, 368 

Gaines, 43, 44, 46, 208, 415; ’s 
Mill, 155, 159, 393, 403 

Gallant, 360 

Gallatin, 200 

Galloway, 350 

Galt, 437, 438, 439, 440 

“Galvanized Yankees”, 72, 73 ‘ 

Garawit,, 202 

Garber, 415 

Gardon, 443 

Gardner, 301 

Garland, 418 

Garlick, 55 

Garner, 413, 414 

Garnett, 199 

Garrett, 46, 47, 173, 209, 298, 308, 
455 

Garriott, 298 

Garter Inn, 340 

Gascoyne, 213 

Gaskins, 213, 217, 311 

Gates, 11, 99, 343; Co. 442 

Gauls, 145 

Gayle, 55 

Gedney, 322 

General Court, Decisions of, Va. 
Brockenbrough, 256 
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Genesis, Brown’s, 364 

Genius, 356 

George, 437; I., 77; IIL. 325 

Georgia, 34, 80, 99, 100, 166, 179, 
180, 279, 366, 440 

Germanna, 138; Plank Road, 138 

Germans, 145, 265 

Germantown, 311, 265, 449, 450 

Germany, 178, 182 

Gerrard, 62; Co., 445 

Gettysburg, 30, 98, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 236, 147, 148, 149, 152, 
159, 160, 203, 322; Campaign, 
121, et seq. 

GETTYSBURG, VIRGINIA, MEMORIAL 
at; Group From Base. Illus- 
tration, 202a; Statue or LEE 
ON, illustration, 202a; THE Vir- 
GINIA MEMORIAL AT, 203, et seq. ; 
BATTLEFIELD, JULY 2, 1863, Map, 
120-a; battlefield, map, 128-a; 
ScENE OF PicKett’s CHARGE AT, 
illustration, 136a 

Ghost, 356 

Gibbon, 63, 125, 310, 312 

Gibbs, 297, 298 

Gibson, 86, 193, 349, 350 

Gifford, 162 

Gil Blas, 16 

Giles, 59, 62, 248; William Branch- 
Anderson, 257 

Gill, 47, 217, 390, 392 

Gilliam, 30, 210, 211, 302 

Gimcrack, horse, 364 

Gist, 338, 340, 341, 368; Samuel, 
340, 341 

Glascock, 406, 417 

Glass, 401, 443 

Glendale, 155, 159 

Glenlora, 438 

Glentivar, 305, 306, 455 

Gloucester, 5, 39, 334, 345, 350, 
368; Co., 34, 38, 87, 201, 219, 
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346, 353, 367, 376, 405; Court 
House, 1; Eng., 340; Race 
Grounds, 254; Records, 353 

Glover, 331, 365 

Gneisenau, 142 

Godminster, 80 

Godolphin, 335, 337, 338, 342, 360; 
Arabian, 341, 351, 355, 360; 
Barb, 337; Lord, 356 

Bars, Tue, IIlustra- 
tion, 335a 

Godwin, 442 

Goebel, 96 

Goliahs, 42 

Gold, 195 

Golden Horse Shoe, Knights of, 
333 

Gooch, 5, 267, 318, 334 

Goochland Co., 31, 49, 209, 270, 
271, 273, 370, 406, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 442, 448; to elect Burgesses, 
270 

Gooddal, 409 

Goode, 353, 354, 355, 356, 369, 441; 
-’s Creek, 226; John, 354 

Goodman, 442 

Goodrum, 342 

Goodwin, 42, 315, 316, 317 

Gookin, 52 

Gordon, 82, 84, 149, 168, 289, 290; 
Capt. William L., U. S. A., note 
on, 289; sville, 112, 116, 140, 142 

Gothic—Spanish, 452 

Goudhurst, 229, 230 

Gough, 226 

Gould, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181 

Goulding, 48 

Gover, 80 

GoveRNorS OF VIRGINIA, OFFICIAL 


Letrers oF, Patrick HEnry. 
Va. State Liprary. Review, 
319 


Governer’s Island, 280 
Gower, 339; Lord, 356 
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Goya, 432 

Grace, 437 

Graham, 341 

Grainger Co., Tenn., 79 

Granby, 369 

Gramshill, 45 

Grant, General, 107, 138, 139, 144, 
145, 147, 148, 149, 155, 321 

Graves, 88, 208 

Gray, 196; Eagle (horse), 370; 
Eagle Stock, 370; ’s Inn, 220 

Great Bridge, 284; Britain, 35, 176, 
177; Cacapon River, 179; Ni- 
comico Parish, 214; Mountains, 
270 

Greece, 145 

Green, Greene, 11, 47, 82, 94, 100, 
250, 343, 382, 390, 301, 392, 414, 
444, 445; castle, Ind., 86; wood, 
123 

Greenbrier Co., 209; White Sul- 
phur Springs, 454 

Greensboro, Ala., 298 

Greensville, 8, 9, 10, 279, 286, 342; 
Co., 343, 358 

Greenway Court, 232 

Greenwich Hospital, 412 

Grenville, 

Gresley, 355 

Griffin, 38, 205, 312 

Griggs, 10 

Grigsby, 161, 248, 254 

Grindon, 227, 229 

Grinnan, 71, 315, 437 

Grisewood, 353 

Groom, 45, 47 

Grosvenor, 356 

Grouchy, 149 

“Grove, The”, 38, 303 

Grymes, Grimes, 69, 117, 215, 267, 
268, 260, 270, 271, 274, 275, 322, 


412, 413, 414 
Guiana, 232 


Guibert, 103 

Guilford, New, 122, 124; C. H., N. 
C., 99 

Guillaume, 59 

Guliver’s Travels, 290 

Gunnersburg, Middlesex, 220 

Gustavus, Adolphus, 145 

Guthrie, 45 

Gwathmey, 56 

Gwyn, 205, 416 


Hackley, 308 

Hackney, 243 

Hagerstown, 116 

Hague, The, 50 

Ham, 230 

Hair, 44 

Hakluyt, 420 

Hale, 356 

Hales, 356, 357 

Halifax, 7, 34, 87, 219, 369, 449; 
N. C., 218 

Halleck, 112, 148, 151, 152 

Hamilcar Barca, 157 

Hampden-Sidney College, 64, 92, 
210, 451 

Hamilton, 171, 203 

Hammond, 196, 226 

Hampshire Co., 448 

Hampstead, 298, 446 

Hampton, 38, 77, 447; Court, 178 

Hancock, 48, 125, 139, 143, 180; 
County, Ga., 79 

Hannibal, 105, 147, 153, 157 

Hanover County, Its History 
AND LEGENDS, Page, review, 321, 
340 

Hanover Co., 39, 40, 41, 66, 86, 
192, 269, 277, 301, 325, 338, 340, 
341, 353, 368, 360, 393, 405, 410, 
411, 445, 446, 448; Pa., 172 

Hansford, 294 

Hants, 80 

Hapsburg, 432 
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Hardin, 301, 405, 416; famlly, 
note on, 414 

Harding, 62 

Hardware River, 410 

Hardwick, 79, 80 

Hardyman, 349, 368 

Hare, 44 

Harecourt, 220 

Hargis, 193 

Hariot, 420 

Harlan, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181 

Harleian Society, 80 

Harper, 53; -’s Ferry, 116, 155, 
156 

Harrell, 94 

Harris, 48, 191, 192, 193, 217, 207, 
299, 352, 360, 447 

Harrisburg, Pa., 148, 442, 447 

Harrison OF JAMES River, 89 et 
seq; 207 et seq; 302 et seq; 451 
et seq; Benjamin, Jr., of Berke- 
ley, will (1799), 89 et seq; Ben- 
JAMIN, Jr., OF BERKELEY, por- 
trait, 88a; Benjamin, Ancestry 
of, Keith’s, 362; Charles, 343; 
Mary (RANbDoLPH) WIFE oF 
RANDOLPH, portrait, 208a; Ran- 
dolph, Sr., biographical sketch, 
209 et seq; 302 et seq; 431 et 
seq; Sr., portrait, 
208a; SusaANNA (RANDOLPH) 
Wire or Carter H., portrait, 
302a; President William H., bio- 
graphical sketch, 92 et seq; 
PresipeENT Wm. H., portrait, 
92a; Presiwent Wo. H., A Po- 
LITICAL BrocraPpHy, Goebel, book 
notice, 96; book review, 326 

Harrison, 178, 179, 192, 222, 296, 
299, 322, 326, 327, 330, 342, 343, 
368, 390, 391, 392, 431, 434, 451, 
454, 455; County, 87; -’s Land- 
ing, 112 


Hart, 56, 364 


Hartwell, 278, 485 

Harvard, 327 

Harwood, 405, 415, 416 

Harz Mountains, 156 

Hasting, 432 

Hastings, 300 

Hatcher, 29 

Hatfield (Manor of), 456 

Haughton, 368 

Haute, Hawte, 231 

Havana, 364 

Hawkins, 360 

Hawksbill Creek, 179 

Haxall, 364 

Hayden’s Va. Genealogies, 416 

Hayes, Rutherford B., Diary and 
Letters of, Williams Ed., re- 
view, 327 

Hays, 196 

Hayne, 360 

Haynes, 353 

Hayward, 232 

Heacham, 431, 433 

Head, 197 

Heale, 214, 215 

Heath (Heth), 29 

Heber’s Yearly Race Book, 356 

Hefferman, 30 

Heidlersburg, 122 

Heighham, 49 

Heighmans, 220 

Helmsly Turk, horse, 355 

Henderson, 28 

Hendrix, 106 

Heneage’s Whitenose, horse, 355 

Hening, 2, 4, 5, 6, 229, 340, 344, 
354, 365, 366, 367, 370; -’s Stat- 
utes at Large of Virginia, 391 

Henrico County, 27, 28, 40, 47, 48, 
223, 227, 279, 317, 341, 368, 370, 
395, 409, 441, 446, 450; Militia, 
233; Records, 28 
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Henrico Parish, Gift to, 236; Reg- 
ister, 27 

Henry, 65, 74, 162, 192, 290, 319; 
County, 79; Patrick, 341, v, 365, 
viii, 332 

Henson, 87 

Herbert, 12, 283, 284 

Herndon, 416 

Hero, 369 

Herod, 369 

Herring, 284 

Hesselius, 59 

Heth, 122 

Hibernia, ship, 440 

Hicks, Hix, 276, 279; -’s Ford, 
358, 359, 362 

Hickman, 405 

Hiden, 191, 437 

Heffelfinger, 77 

Highland Co., Ohio, 81, 82 

Highlanders, 324 

Highlands of Jersey, 283 

Hill, 111, 117, 118, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 128, 137, 139, 140, 142, 
205, 214, 220, 244, 411 

Hilldrup, 42 

Historical and Genealogical Mag- 
azine, Tyler’s, 256 

History of the Dividing Line, 375 

History of the English Law, 
Holdsworth’s, 2 

Hitt, 390, 391 

Hobbs, 195 

Hobb’s Hole, 340 

Hobson, 31, 84 

Hodgkins, 51 

Hoge, 64 

Hogge, 456 

Hohenkirchen, 110, 115, 153 

Holabird, 151 

Holdbrooks, 195 

Holderby, 47 

Holinshead, 365 

Holladay, 38 


Holland, 50, 145, 219, 220, 372, 273, 
372 

Hollaway, 32 

Holliday, 193 

Hollinger, 47 

Holman, 437, 438 

Holme, 368 

Holmes, 9 

Holston Valley, Historical Sketch- 
es of the, Preston, review, 324 

Honeywood, 226 

Hood, 117, 127, 441 

Hooe, 366 

Hooker, 46, 107, 117, 120, 121, 
138, 144, 152, 155 

Hoomes, 363 

Hope, 77 

Hopewell, ship, 224 

Home House Plantation, 37 

Horn Quarter, 409 

Hornby, 413 

Horner, 443 

Hornsby, 309 

Horses, English, imported into 
Virginia Before the Revolution, 
329 et seq; 368, 360; horses in 
Virginia, 1610, etc., 329 et seq; 
importers of, to Virginia, 1735, 
etc., 340 et seq; saddle, in Vir- 
ginia, 329 et seq; thoroughbred, 
imported to Virginia, 1730, etc., 
334 et seq; Virginia, Strains of 
Blood in, 329 et seq 

Horse, The, in England and Am- 
erica, 347, 365 

Horsepen Swamp, 273 

Horsmanden family, 229 et seq; 
references to, 220, 230, 231, 232, 
235, 242, 243, 372 

Horton, 194, 196, 212 

Hoskins, 368 

Hospital, General of Phila., 450 

Hoswell, 38 

Hotchkiss, 142, 143, 323 
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Hotspur, 370 

House of Burgesses, 27, 38, 41, 47, 
49, 162 

House of Delegates, Journals of, 
256 

Houston, 326 

Howard, 121, 195, 196 

Howell, 93 

Howson, 213, 214, 217 

Huberd, 49, 64 

Hudson, 213, 405, 410, 440; 
Church, New York City, 281; 
River, 186 

Hudnall, 309, 310 

Hughes, 60, 192, 196, 410 

Hughlett, 213 

Huguenots, 48, 82, 391; Emigration 
to Virginia, Documents Relating 
to, 415 

Hull, 436, 447 

Humboldt, Kans., 208 

Hume, 310, 367 

Humston, 191 

Hunt (Rev. Ropert) SHRINE, 
Jamestown, illustration, 316a; 
MeEmoriAL, illustration, 314a 

Hunt, 38, 42, 44 

Hunter, 295, 415 

Huntington, W. Va., 191 

Huntingdonshire, 279 

Huntsville, Texas, 192, 297, 298; 
Ala., 443 

Hurl Neck, N. Y., 281 

Hurt, 196 

Hutton, 368 


Iglehart, 41 

Independence, 360; Declaration of, 
325 

INDEPENDENCE SQUARE NEIGHBOR- 
Hoop, Book Notice, 96 

Indiana Literary and Historical 
Review, 96 


Indian Corn, 331; Field, 269; 
Massacre, 226; Nations, 180; 
Oneyda, 268, 269; Ponies, 367; 
Pony Blood, 365, 366; Queen, 
436; Treaties, 186; Territory, 
92; Traders, 268 

Indians, 48, 78, 92, 205, 227, 233, 
234, 265, 268, 269, 276, 279, 327, 
333, 340, 366, 372, 417; Ameri- 
can, 432; Cattawba, 268, 2609, 
276; History or AMERICAN, 366 

Indians of “Virginia”, 1585, 
Sketches of, by John White, 419 
et seq 

Infanticide pardoned, 274 

Ingram, 310 

Inman, 60 

Inns of Court, American Members 
of the, 93 

“Intrepidor”, 396 

Intelligencer, Petersburg, 338 

Ireland, 231, 280, 415, 420, 449 

Ireson, 45 

Irish, 340 

Iroquois, 180, 361 

Irving, 84, 309 

Isbell, 301 

Isham, 455 


Isle of Wight Co., 360, 446 


Italy, 203 


Jack of Diamonds, horse, 368 

Jackson, 34, 79, 100, 110, 114, 117, 
119, 120, 121, 126, 128, 151, 170, 
171, 254, 323, 324, 349, 398, 401, 
409; Miss., 297, 298; -ville, Ill. 
209; -’s Ship, 141 

Jackson, Andrew, Vindication of 
the Character and Public Ser- 
vices of. Lee, 257 

Jack the Batchelor, horse, 369 
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James, 45, 54, 66, 352, 354, 360, 
361, 439, 440; I, 74; City Co., 32, 
38, 49, 205, 215, 226, 344, 345, 
350, 354, 380, 405; River, 16, 30, 
31, 157, 209, 210, 269, 270, 302, 
303, 317, 349, 352, 354, 408, 409, 
410, 411, 444, 453; River, Falls 
of, 226; River Valley, 336 

Jameson, Jamesson, 199, 206 

Jamestown, 244, 245, 331, 336, 364, 
366, 419; Battle of, 448; Expo- 
sition, 435 

Janney, 199 

Janus, horse, 336, 344, 346, 348, 
350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 363, 
367, 368; Booth’s, 335 

Jarret, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241 

Jean, 12, 280, 282, 283 

Jeffries, 310 

Jefferson, 3, 60, 96, 100, 161, 164, 
166, 168, 169, 307, 308, 321, 346, 
431, 442; Co., Miss. 447; Vil- 
lage, 137 

Jefferson, Thomas, and the Uni- 
versity of Va., Adams, 257 

Jena, 149 

Jennings, 192, 391, 447 

Jenny Cameron, horse, 348 

Jenny Dismal, horse, 360, 362 

Jeorge, 193 

Jerdone, 367 

Jeter, 87 

Jew, A, in Fauquier Co., 1758, 390 

Jewelry, 50, 51 

Jibbs, 44 

Jigg, 348 

Job, 322 

Jockey Club, 350 

John, 375; Bull, 14; (ship), 225; 
Street Church, N. Y., 280, 281 

Johns, 78; Bishop, 317 

Jouns Brste Recorp, 78, 79 


Johnson, 77, 84, 124, 126, 153, 161, 
162, 164, 165, 166, 194, 196, 202, 
256, 308, 402, 403, 454; of Au- 
gusta, 254; Family Papers, 168, 
250, 254, 256; Family Letters, 
172; -’s Island, 72 

JoHNson, CHAPMAN, by Esther 
C. M. Steele, 161 et seq; 246 
et seq; portrait, 160a 

Johnston, 99, 109, 110, 149, 152 

Jolly Roger, horse, 335, 336, 341, 
342, 343, 344, 349, 353, 354, 360, 
363, 368 

Jomini, 103, 108, 112, 113, I15, 
142, 146, 150, 151, 154; Sketch 
of, 150 et seq 

Jones, 3, 5, 31, 66, 78, 93, 118, 192, 
193, 194, 199, 213, 217, 249, 273, 
204, 301, 330, 332, 333, 344, 350, 
410, 415, 433, 447; Creek, 408 

Journey to the Land of Eden, 375 

Judkins, 298 

Jordan, 208, 344, 437; and Max- 
well, 344 

Jureman, 47 

Joshua, 411, 442 

Juniper, 368 

Junius, 369 

Justice, 369 


Kakapo River, 179 

Kollin, 105 

Keach, 87, 213 

Kearney, 395 

Keith, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 185, 186, 187, 318, 362, 447 

Kelsick, 418 

Kemp, Kempe, 51, 201, 220, 318 

Kemper, 41, 175, 390, 391, 392 

Kenawha, 370 

Kendall, 194 

Kenney, 85 

KENNON LetrTERS, 13 et seq; 287 
et seq 
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INDEX 


Kennon, 13, 15 et seq; 34, 57, 85; 

Kent, 231, 232, 279 

Kentucky, 30, 33, 68, 76, 86, 167, 
207, 209, 204, 306, 314, 364, 445, 


448 
Kenyon College, 327 
“Kernan”, 40 


Kershaw, 124, 140, 141, 142 

Kettle River, 179 

Keyes, 231 

Key, 447 

Kidd, 45 

Kilgore, 195 

Kimball, 360 

Kindrick, 194 

King, 195; -’s Creek, 34; -’s Coun- 
cil, 161; Herod, horse, 348, 360; 
Mill, 318; -’s Mountain, 300, 321, 
324; -’s Plater, 362; -’s Plates, 
355, 356, 362 

King George Co., 42, 201, 344, 345, 
347, 376; C. H., 4, 345 

King and Queen Co., 33, 35, 37, 
38, 42, 55, 76, 162, 345, 368, 405, 
446, 449 

Kingsport, 324 

Kingston, Duke of, 342, 356 

King William Co., 35, 37, 38, 161, 
378, 393, 405, 415, 449 

Kirk, 40 

Kitson, 310 

Kiwasa, 422, 430 

Kneller, 371 

Knowles, 229 

Knox, 63; -ville, Tenn., 448 

Kollin, 112, 115, 120, 127. 

Koniggratz, 111, 155 

Koulikhan, 360 

Ku Ktiux 1865-67, Av- 
THENTIC History or. Davis, re- 
view, 95 

Kulm, 149, 155 

Kunersdorf, 105 


477 


Lacy, 282 

Ladyday, 408 

Lafayette, 62, 99 

Lake Erie, 72 

Lambert, 50 

Lancashire, Eng., 353 

Lancaster Co., 71, 87, 88, 205, 2009, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 300, 
310, 311, 312, 392, 405, 416 

Land Bounty Vouchers, 320; 
Office, Virginia State Revolu- 
tionary Records in, 212, 320 

Landed Gentry, Burke’s, 340 

Lanier, 443 

Lansdale, 208 

Large, 195 

La Rochelle, France, 391 

Latane, 33, 39, 40 

Lath, horse, 341 

Lattimer, 217 

Lattimore, 283, 284 

Laurel, 349, 360; Meadows, 30 

Laurens, 440 

Law, 122, 124 

Lawler, 77 

Lawson, 52, 53, 444 

Lay, 88 

Layton Barb,- horse, 348 

Lea, 194 

Leanock, 47 

Lear, 318 

Lebanon, 9 

Ledyard, 197 

Lee, 22, 23, 26, 61, 69, 195, 197, 
201, 202, 204, 217, 282, 321, 322, 
323, 324, 349, 360, 370, 403; 
County, 193; Fitzhugh, 142, 147; 
Harry, Light Horse, 335; Hen- 
ry, Jr., 100, 101; Gen. Henry, 99, 
100; R. E., in Civil War period, 
1861-62, 109 et seq; R. E. in 
Mexican War, 10, 106 
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Lee, An Arpe-De-Camp or (Cot. 
MARSHALL), edited by General 
Maurice, review, 322 

Lee, GenerAL R. E., DeatuH or, 
by Mrs. R. E. Lee, 23 et seq 

Lee, GENERAL, STATUE AT GETTYS- 
BURG, illustration, 202a 

Lee, Ropert E., THe MIrrary 
EpucaTion oF, by General Eben 
Swift, U. S. A., 98 et seq 

Lee’s, Gen. Rosert E., War 
Horse, TRAVELLER, 370 

Leesburg, 116, 207 

Leeds, 344, 348, 356; Castle, 68, 
232; -town, 344, 367, 368 

“Legion”, 335; Lee’s, 335 

Le Grand, 192 

Lehuep, 277, 407 

Leigh, 161, 164, 172, 246, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 318, 434; 
Super-Mendip, 80 

Leigh, Benj. Watkins, Address on 
the Life of, MacFarland, 257 

Leiper, 92 

Leipsic, 136, 156 

Lenham, Kent, 230 

Lesley, 226 

Let Alone, 31 

Leuthen, 105, 112, 120, 127 

Levant, 334 

Levantine, 337 

Leviathan, 439 

Lewis, 40, 76, 82, 83, 207, 208, 325, 
411, 415, 416, 417, 418; -burg, 
370 

Lexington, Ky., 208; Va., 450 

Library of Congress, 175 

Licking Hole Creek, 273 


Lightfoot, 348, 349, 364, 369 
Ligon (Lygon, Lyggon), 48 
Lilbourne, 455 

Lincoln’s Inn, 372 


Lincoln, 96, 99, I19, 142, 447; 
Canon of, 229; Co, Ky., 28; 
-shire, Eng., 161, 162, 436 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, Lire oF, Bar- 
ton, book notice, 96 

Lindsay, 203 

Lipsheim, 390 

Literary Messenger, Southern, 256 

Litt, 06 

Little, 41, 201; Hartley, 351; Lick- 
ing Hole Creek, 409; Mountain, 
410; River Turnpike, 114; Rock, 
Ark., 28 

Litre Fork Rancers, THE; 
Sxetcu or Company “D”, 4TH 
Va. Cavatry, Hackley, review, 
323 

Littlepage, 341 

Lilton, 194 

Littleton, 454 

Livingston, 44, 45 

Liverpool, 355, 440 

Livery of Seizen, Lancaster Co., 
218 

Locke, 164 

Locust Grove, 138, 139 

Lofty, 356, 369 

LLloyd, 103, 349 

Lomax, 203 

London, Eng., 34, 38, 59, 187, 191, 
205, 218, 220, 224, 227, 228, 232, 
340, 344, 366, 360, 372, 389; 
Bishop of, 42 

Long Creek, 272, 409; Island, 280 

Longmere, 220 

Longstreet, III, 114, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 136, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 147, 148, 149 

Lord’s Commissioners of Trade 
and Plantation, 177, 181, 187 

Loton, 225 

Loudoun Co., 30, 201, 206, 207; 
Heights, 116; Times-Mirror, 75 

Longborough, 22 
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INDEX 


Louisa Co., 41, 142, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 364, 450 

Louisiana, 167, 197; Purchase, 167 

Louisville, Ky., 76, 455 

Low, 396; Lowe, 393, 396 

Lower Norfolk Co., 49, 50, 52, 53 

LoyaLtisM IN VirGrniA, Harrell, 
review, 94 

Ludlow, 199 

Ludwell, 37, 81, 202, 228, 322 

Lun, 191 

Lundy, 79 

Lunenburg Co., 31, 32; 
417 

Lunsford, 12, 226, 311 

Lunt, 192, 193 

Lyde, 38, 205 

Lygon, 47, 318; FamIty, 47 et seq 

Lyle, 31, 300 

Lynchburg, 7, 26, 40, 207, 321, 403, 
443 

Lyne, 43, 44, 56 

Lynhaven, 50 

“Lyon King of Arms”, 76 

Lyster, 202; Turk, horse, 338 


Parish, 


Macaroni, 360 

Machie, 53 

Mackenzie, 77 

Mackoy, 195 

MacLeod, 76 

Maclin, 368 

Macon, 69 

Macrea, 349 

Macomb, IIl., 201 

Madison, 60, 73, 77, 88, 92, 165, 
179, 248, 249, 252, 298, 325, 392; 
C. H., 137; President, 203; 
Tenn., 200 

Madox, Maddux, 391 

Maggie, B. B., horse, 361 

Mahan, Mahone, 103, 107, 217 

Mahook Creek, 408 


Main Deep Creek, 409 
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Mainwaring, 226 

Major, 45, 49; -’s and Their Mar- 
riages. Cabell, 29, 49 

Makeless, 348 

Mallory, 77 

Malvern Hills, 82, 85 

Manakintown, 48, 82 

Manassas, 114, 116; Second, 154, 
155, 158, 159; Second, Battle of, 
113 et seq 

Manby, 356 

Manchester, 29, 30, 47, 226, 441, 
447 

Manfield, 286 

Mann, 34, 201 

Manning, 10 

“Manor Plantation’, 415 

Man of War, 358 

Mansfield, 117, 286 

Manse, 231 

Marant, 239 

Maret, 150 

“Marquis Road, Old”, 143 

Maria West, horse, 352, 361 

Marion, 361 

Mark Anthony, horse, 349 

Markham, 65, 432 

Markwell, 390 

Marlborough, 145 

Marot, 237, 230, 241 

Marriage Bonds, Fauquier Co., 
87; Lancaster Co., 87 

Marseilles, 289 

Marshall, Col. Charles, Papers on 
War Between the States, 322 

Marshall, 76, 60, 171, 194, 248, 249, 
252, 322, 323, 390, 392, 447, 448 

Marshalsea, 1 

Marshallville, 19 

“Mar’s Hill”, 205 

Martin, 56, 63, 64, 195, 326, 448 

Maryland, 77, 97, 105, 114, 116, 
155, 184, 187, 188, 189, 261, 262, 
315, 322, 339, 349, 350, 365 
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Mary, Queen, 37 

Marye, 33 

Massachusetts, 446 

Massie, Massey, 27, 20, 49, 192, 
369, 410 

Mason, 59, 61, 74, 75, 76; Co., W. 
Va., 87 

Masters, 84 

Makeless, 341 

Maticks, 193 

Matchem, horse, 369 

Matchless, horse, 356, 360 

Mathews, Matthews, 33, 42, 200; 
Co., 449 

Matompkin, Great Neck of, 74 

Mattapony, 345 

Maumee, 92 

Maurice, 110, 322, 323 

Maury, 108 

Mauzy, 390, 391; Genealogy, 391 

Maxwell, 64, 408 

May, 84 

Mayle, 369 

Mayo, 41, 179, 411; -’s Bridge, 
396; Memorial House, 317 

Meade, 22, 107, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 136, 137, 148, 155, 203, 
317, 322; Bishop, 316 

Mechanicsville, 138, 142, 143, 398, 
403 

Mecklenburg Co., 8, 13, 197, 198, 
288, 353, 354, 355, 369; C. H.,, 
292 

Mediteranean, 73, 289 

Medley, horse, 197, 359, 364 

Meek, 300 

Meherrin River, 279 

Melford, 41 

Memphis, Tenn., 28, 202 

Mendell, 151 

Menefee, 226 

Mercer, 91, 368; Pa., 73 

Meredith, 43 

Merritt, 147 


Merry Pintle, 369; Town, 369 

Metcalfe, 44, 418 

Methodist Church, Diary of Rev. 
John Early, Bishop of, 7 et seq; 
280 et seq 

Methodist, 73, 317; Church, 280; 
Conference, 280 

Mexico, 104, 106; City of, 104, 105, 
106; War, 321; War With, 1846- 
48, 104 et seq 

Miami 92 

Michel, 187 

Michell’s Diaries, 187 

Micou, 205 

Middleburg, 220 

Middle Neck, 336, 367 

Middlesex, Co., 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 
69, 300, 341, 405, 406, 416; Eng., 
224, 340 

Middle Temple, 93, 220 

Middletown, 121 

Milbey, 47 

Milbourne, 175, 258 

Mill, 6 

Millen, Ga., 66 

Millenium, 26 

Miller, 33, 88, 215, 298, 301 

Millicent, 416 

Millwood, 201 

Mims, 448 

Mine Run, 138, 130, 145, 155, 159 

Minge, 91, 370 

Minnesota, 72 

Minor, 3, 6, 39, 45, 46, 83, 206 

Minor OF WESTMORELAND, Lovu- 
pouN, Etc., 296, 207 

Miscampbell, 197 

Mississippi, 84, 180, 366; River, 
177; Valley, Aborigines of, 93 

Mitchel, Mitchell, 46, 196, 216, 279, 
301 

Moccoso Neck, 410 

Modesty, 352 

Mohun, 318 
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Moline, 180 

Moltke, 155, 156 

Monacan Indians, 226 

Mona Lisa, 432 

Monkey, 354, 368 

Monroe, 61, 248, 249, 368, 443; 
La., 79 

Monson-Fitzjohn, 436 

Montague, 448 

Montgomery, 269; Ala., 207 

Monticello, 307, 308, 455 

MontIceLLo, THE Bioom or, Sad- 
ler, review, 96 

Monmouth, Duke of, 3690 

Monumental Church, 317 

“Montreet”, 39 

Moody, 448 

Moon, 

Moore, 8, 11, 448; Bishop, 317 

“Moorings, The”, 455 

Moravia, 115 

Morduant, 318 

Mordecai, 5, 13 et seq; 15, 168, 254 
288, 290, 292 

Moreton, 349 

Morgan, 309, 310, 370, 291, 440; 
District, 293, 204 

Morpheus, 17 

Morris, 47, 89, 202 

Morrow, 86 

Mortimer, 418, 455 

Morton, 9, 10, I1, 344, 345, 347, 
350, 363, 368; Joseph, 344, 347, 
348; -’s Traveller, horse, 344; 
-’s Warehouse, 345 

Mosby, 83 

Moseley, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 78, 
218, 405, 410, 441; Arms, 52 

Mosetey, Lower Norrork, Etc., 
49 et seq; Tue 
GRANT, by R. B. Moseley, 218 et 
seq; portrait, 48a; 
Famity, A Lapy or, portrait, 
52a 
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“Mount Airy”, 205, 334, 342, 343, 
346, 349, 350, 368; “Athors”, 
208; Folly, 378, 382; Misery, 
288; Sion, 207 

Mote, The, 231 

Muddy Creek, 31; Run, 31 

Mufti, 346 

“Mulberry Grove”, 207 

“Mulberry Hill”, 207 

Multum in Parvo, 347 

Munday, 382 

Munford, 91 

Munson, 415 

Munster, 231, 232 

Murat, 150 

Murray, 55, 56, 83; -Keane, 2905 

Muscoe, Musco, 405, 416 

Muscogalge, 366 

Myers, Meyer, 60, 282, 326 

Mylne, 37 

“My Lords Island”, 226, 227 

Myrick, 10 

McAnnellas, 356 

McCabe, 65, 203, 289 

McCaple, 1908 

McCarty, 47, 74, 75, 76, 215, 216, 
448 


McCarty, J. M., Lerrer anp Duet 
wiTtH Mason, 74 et seq 

McCaw, 69 

McChesney, 437 

McClellan, 72, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
III, 113, 116, 119, 151, 152, 
153, 155, 156, 193, 194, 401 

McConnel, 194 

McCormick, 349 

McCoy, 195 

McClanahan, 391 

McCue, 85 

McDaniel, 194 

McDowell, 110 

MacFarland, 161, 249 

McFarlane, 193 

McFerrin, 300 
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McGhee, 400, 401 
McGroarty, 200, 415 
McGuire, 231 
McGutre Famiuty, book notice, 96 
McIlwaine, 41, 319 
McKay, 322 
McKenny, 87 
McKenzie, 203 
McKim, 455 
McLane, 448 
McLaws, 117 
McLean, 22 
McMasters, 11 
McPherson, 202 
McRae, 303 
McWillie, 297 


Namiosine Creek, 273 

Nansemond Co., 77, 205, 273, 405, 
442, 446; River, 52 

Nantz, Edict of, 415 

.Napoleon, 100, 101, 105, 107, 108, 
109, 110, 112, 113, 120, 122, 136, 
145, 147, 150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 
157, 290; Campaigns of, 109 et 
seq 

Nash, 29, 194 

“NATIONAL ENLISTMENT”, by Gen- 
eral R. K. Evans, 72, 73 

National Museum, United States, 
420 

Naylor’s Hole, 204, 205 

Neale, 87, 88, 216, 217, 225 

Neass, 194 

Needham, 415 

Negroes, 7, 23, 29, 30, 31, 35, 37, 
50, 94, 285, 379, 394, 401 

Negro Church, 7 

Nelson, 13, 22, 33, 38, 40, 59, 61, 
163, 310, 322, 343, 349, 354, 356, 
364, 368, 360, 444; Co., 32, 82 

Neufchatel, 258 

Neville, Nevil, 232, 318, 408 


New Brittanie, Discovery of, 
Bland’s, 366 

Newcastle, 178, 179, 181, 220 

Newell, 300 

New Englandl, 327; Hampshire, 
166; Jersey (Assembly of), 441; 
Kent Co., 20, 31, 52, 78, 405, 
414, 437; Quit Rent Rolls, 414; 
Store, 78; York, N Y., 11, 12, 
68, 91, 137, 186, 198, 221, 250, 
253, 269, 276, 280, 283, 206, 298, 
371; York Free Schools, 281; 
York, Visit to, 1813, 311 et seq; 
261 et seq 

Newgate, 274 

“Newlands”, 41 

Newmarket, 39, 357, 358, 361 

Newport, Ky., 208; News, 437 

Newton, 295, 324, 405, 416, 440; 
Mass., 447 

Ney, 142, 150, 154 

Nicholas, 76, 221, 222, 245, 255, 
278, 302, 303, 388, 454 

Nicholasville, Ky., 206 

Nicolson, 65, 66, 167, 168, 203, 242, 
254 

Nicodemus Run, 116 

Nimrod, 360 

Nivison, 197 

Noah, 227 

Noland, 39, 41 

Nolly, 10 

Noltemus, 443 

“Nominy”, 32, 40 

Nonpariel, 360 

Norfolk, Va., 11, 17, 19, 53, 77, 
173, 198, 199, 283, 284, 286, 289, 
295, 308, 369, 431, 433, 447; Co., 
53, 77, 268, 405; Eng., 431; Dur- 
ing War of 1812, 16 et seq 

Norfolk Archaeological Journal, 
433 
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Northampton, 212; Co. 74, 213, 
214, 415; N. C,, 353; C. H., 352 

North Anna River, 147, 159 

North Bend, 92; “End”, 376; Elk- 
horn, 207 

North Carolina, 99, 179, 275, 279, 
204, 324, 325, 326, 352, 354, 374, 
419, 444 

Northern, 418 

Northern Va., Army of, 110 

Northern Neck, 41, 205, 278, 367, 
369; Grants, 213 

North Farnham Parish, 416, 417 

North, Pa., 322 

Northumberland Co., 74, 87, 205, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 3090, 310, 311, 312, 318; 
Lord, 356 

Norway, 448 

Northwest, Clark’s Conquest of 
the Territory, 82, 92, 324 

Norwich, 432 

Norsworthy, 319 

Notes AND Queries”, 86 et seq; 
191 et seq; 293 et seq; 437 et 
seq 

Nottinghamshire, 219 

Nottoway Co., 85, 86, 166, 286; 
River, 410 

Nugent, 297 

Nunn, 449 

Nutting, 415 

Nowlin, 192 


Oak Hill, 13 
Oakland, 41 
Oasler, 376 
Obedience, 441 
“Observer”, 347 
Obituary Notices, 444 
Occaneechi, 366; 
Bland’s, 333 
Occany, 32 


Expedition, 
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Ocks, 175, 176, 179, 180, 181, 185, 
189, 190, 259, 264 

O’Conner, 102 

Octagon House, 346 

Officer, The Recruiting, 295, 296 

Offil, 88 

Ogle, 339, 349 

Oglesby, 440 

Ogilby, 85 

Ohio, 73, 92, 327 

O'Kelly, 346 

Old Cade, horse, 337; Crab, horse, 
337! Dominion, 204, 207, 339, 
344, 363; England, 351; Part- 
ner, horse, 337, 349; Point, 401; 
Town, 279; Town Creek, 279 

Old Dominion Magazine, 256 

Oldmixon, 374 

Olinger, 195, 196 

Olive Branch, 9, 10 

Olney, 208 

Onancock Creek, 415 

Oneida Indians, 269 

Oneydos, 269 

Opequon Creek, 179 

Orange Co., 33, 34, 98, 142, 197, 
202, 344, 364 

Orance County, Va., Map or, 
112a 

Orangeburg District, 199 

Orapax, 78 

Oregon Hill, 227 

Orgain, 440 

Oriel College, 419 

Orrery, 373; Earl of, 371 

Osborn, 45 

Oscar, 369 

Ossian, 305 

Ossin, 10 

Othello, 349, 350, 360 

Otway, 371 

Ousden, Suffolk, Eng., 220 

Overbeck, 443 

Overstreet, 47 
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Overton, 192 

Owen, 79, 415 

“Owsten”, 456 

Owing, 195 

Oxford, 317, 365, 419, 420; Dic- 
tionary, 339; Lord, 356 

Ox Hill, 114 

Ox.iey, Wa., To Wm. Gatt, 1837, 
439 et seq 

Oyama, 156 

Oyer, 408, 411 


Paddytown, 448 

Paddy Whack, 354 

Paden, 202 

Page, 40, 59, 210, 321, 340, 360, 
376, 406, 449, 455; Rosewell, 
341 

Pangloss, 356 

Paine, Payne, 67, 164, 391 

Palmerston, 118 

Pappaw, 408 

Pappy, 194 

Paquippe, 425 

Park, Parke, 375, 377, 378, 381, 
382, 389 

Parker, 33, 202, 405, 415, 449; 
-’s Store, 139, 140, 142, 143 

Parkes, 293, 204 

Parkman, 226 

Paris, 197, 335; Ky., 86, 207 

Parish, 78 

Parrott, 196 

Partner, horse, 348, 349, 360 

Pate, 7, 319 

Patterson, 449 

Patteson, 20, 30, 31, 32 

PatrEeson FAMILY, 29 et seq 

Patton, Paten, 338, 340; James, 
340 

Payne, Paine, 67, 164, 324, 391, 
392 

Peach Orchard, 126 

Peake, 199 


Peale, 58, 62, 63 

Pearce, 45 

Pearisburg, 200 

Pedregas, 107 

Pedregal, 106 

Peed, 87 

Pelham, 348 

Pell, 281 

Pemberton, 88 

Pender, 122 

Pendleton, 44, 60 

Peninsula, 113, 393; Campaign, 72, 
109; The Va., 155 

Penn, 56, 259, 263; Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 96 

Pennington, 194 

Pennsylvania, 97, 105, 121, 180, 184, 
186, 187, 188, 260, 261, 262, 263, 
265, 398; Historical Society, 222; 
ProvinctaL Councits or, 186, 
265; University of, 94 

PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE, 339 

Percy, Percey, 67, 191, 318 

Perrott, 319 

Perry, 34, 38, 243, 272, 275, 290, 
380, 389; and Lane, 367 

Peterfield, 441 

Petersburg, 18, 41, 84, 148, 278, 
292, 295, 338, 354, 364, 366, 440, 
446, 450 

Peterson, II 

Petsworth Parish, 34 

Pettus, 319 

Peyton, 35, 83, 167, 455 

Phelps, 229 

Philadelphia, 41, 58, 60, 74, 89, 90, 
186, 192, 265, 337, 366, 444, 450; 
Union-RicuMonp CompP., 447 

Philip of Macedon, 156 

Philippines, 431 

Pickering, 282 

Pickett, 29, 123, 203, 204, 390, 391, 
392 

Pictures, 37, 52, 53, 54 
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Piedmont, 314 

Pigg, 44 

Pillow, 107 

Pine Top, 38 

Pinnix, 73 

Pipe Creek, 123, 125 

Pitcombe, 80 

Pittelo, 410 

Pittman, 80 

Pittsylvania Co., 82 

Place’s White Turk, horse, 348 

Plank Road, 140, 141, 143; Old, 
138 

Plant, 414 

Planter’s Pace, 331 

Plate, 35, 37, 52, 53 

Platt, 48 

Pleasants, Pleasant, 209, 79, 197, 
202, 249, 253, 317 

Plymouth, 364, 419 

Pocahontas, 67 

“Pocahontas and Her Descendants”, 
Robertson’s, 199 

PocaHONTAS, recent photograph 
from the original portrait, 430a 

PocaHonTAS Portrait, THE, by 
Fairfax Harrison, 431 et seq 

Pocanontas, from the De Passe 
engraving, illustration, 433a 

PocanonTas, enlargement of the 
Jamestown Exposition Stamp, 
435a 

Poe, 202, 203 

Pohick Church, 199 

Pohite, 403; Creek, 30 

Point of Fork, 438 

Point Pleasant, 301, 324 

Polybius, 152 

Polly Hopkins, horse, 439 

Pomeiooc, Pomeioke, 419, 422, 425, 
428 

“Pometooc, A Lapye or’, 
description of, 425 

“Pometooc, A Cueirr LAapYE oF”, 


White, illustration, 425a 

“Pomeiooc, THE TowNE oF”, de- 
scription of, 428 

“Pomeiooc, THE TOWNE OF”, 
White, illustration, 428a 

Poole, 53 

Pope, 107, 112, 113, 114, 137, 152, 
156, 158, 213, 217, 207 

“Poplar Grove”, 415 

Porter, 53, I11, 137, 397, 308 

Porterfield, 85 

Portmore, Lord, 356 

Port of Norfolk, 447 

Port Royal, 329 

Port of Wilmington, 448 

Portraits, 52, 53, 54 

PorTRAITS IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE VirRGINIA Historicat So- 
ciETY, CATALOGUE OF, 57 et seq 

Portsmouth, Va., 12, 89, 284, 286, 
442, 444; Ohio, 202 

Posthumous, 356 

Potomac River, 98, 115, 116, 118, 
121, 136, 156, 180, 187, 188, 180, 
258, 260, 261, 262, 367; Army of, 
112, 138, 142, 203; Path, 346; 
to the Rapidan, Campaign, 1863, 
136 et seq 

Powell, 82, 202, 444 

Power, 415 

Powhatan Co., 61, 78, 85, 226, 301, 
360, 444 

“Powhite”, 393; Creek, 227 

Poyntz, 319 

Prague, 105, III 

Preecs, 194 

Prentice, Prentis, 272, 407 

Presbyterian, 321, 391; Church, 
208 

Presly, 87 

PresLEy—AppITIONS AND  Cor- 
RECTIONS, 87 et seq 

Preston, 324, 445 

“Prestwould”, 197 
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Price, 40, 193, 194, 406, 417, 418, | Raban, 449 
449 Raby, 348 

Prince Edward Co., 40, 41, 73, | Race and Turf Register, American, 
192, 446 338 


Prince George Co., 93, 273, 278, 
279, 342, 343, 369, 405, 410, 411; 
Md., 87 

Prince William Co., 217, 296, 309, 
392, 447; LANDMARKS oF OLD, 
179, 296 

Princess Anne Co., 49, 52, 53, 77; 
218, 405 

Pritchard, 11, 12 

Proctor, 172 

Progress to the Mines, 375 

Prophet, 231 

Prosser, 31 

Protestants, 184, 185, 187, 374 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 443 

Prussians, 149 

Pryor, 45 

Public Record Office, 178, 220; 
British, 219 

Puckett’s Switch, 354 

Pueblo, 104 

Pugh, 273, 405 

Purefoy, 319 

Purleigh, 229, 230, 243, 372 

Puritan, 316 

Purry, 258, 259 

Purton, 38 

Purton Quarter, 37, 38 

Puryear, 449 

Purysburg, 258 

Putney Grammer School, 361 


Quarles, 191 

Quaker, 187, 317, 321; Records, 
437 

Queens Creek, 381 

Querfurt, 112 

Quitman, 440 

Quit Rents, 267, 268, 275, 276, 277, 
278 


Racing Calendar, 338, 351 

Racing, Distance, in the Rappa- 
hannock Valley, 367; in Vir- 
ginia, 329 et seq 

Racinc, Vircinia In- 
TEREST IN, 437 et seq 

Ragland, 449 

Raleigh, 232, 419, 420, 443; Par- 
ish, 41; N. C., 20 

RaLeicH, Sir WALTER, portrait, 
illustration, 418a 

Ramey, 87 

Ramsey, 39, 366 

Randolph, 22, 23, 38, 40, 59, 60, 
63, 90, 91, 92, 94, 161, 164, 172, 
210, 228, 229, 237, 238, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 248, 253, 254, 267, 269, 
270, 271, 274, 275, 302, 313, 304, 
306, 308, 324, 349, 360, 363, 368, 
370, 409, 412, 431, 449, 452, 455; 
Co., 28; John, of Roanoke, 92, 
172, 173 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, OF ROANOKE, 
Bruce, 257 

“Ranger, The”, 415 

Ranter, horse, 368 

Rappahannock, 340; 211; 
Falls of, 233; Indians, 205; Riv- 
er, 27, 113, I19, 120, I2I, 149, 
261, 262, 270, 344, 346, 349, 364, 
415; Town, 205; Valley, 336, 
342, 350 

RAPPAHANNOCK VALLEY, DeEvEL- 
OPMENT OF RAcING, Etc., 367 

Rapidan River, 98, 113, 120, 136, 
137, 138, 145, 157 

Raresnake, 193, 194 

Rattle, 355 

“Ravensworth”, 22 

Rawlins, 149 
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INDEX 
Reade, 225 Richmond, Va., Battles Before, 
Receiver General, 278 1862, 110 et seq; Near, 393 et 
Reoovery, Fort, 92 seq 
“Red Hill”, 299 Richmond in Bygone Days, Morde- 
cai’s, 5 


Reed, 339, 390, 392 

Regulus, horse, 337, 355, 360, 369 

Register, Niles’, 256 

Rehan, 296 

Rehobeth, 11 

Reid, 406 

Representation, Apportionment in 
Va., 1829, etc., 250 et seq 

RESEARCHER, THE, A Magazine of 
History and Genealogical Ex- 
change, edited by R. A. Stewart, 
review, 95 

Restoration, The, 230 

Revolution, 301, 335, 336, 338, 343, 
369, 391, 392, 447; American, 
304, 363, 365 

Revolutionary Convention, 38; 
Records, 319 et seq; Land 
Bounty, Va., 320 et seq; Sol- 
diers, List of, Eckenrode’s, 162, 
257; War, 300, 314, 321, 445, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 450 

REVOLUTIONARY ~ SOLDIERS, 
UARIES, 444 et seq 

Reynolds, 192 

Rhine, The, 156 

Riccall, 456 

Rice, 208 

Richards, 55, 56, 143, 224; Shop, 
140; Store, 139 

Richardson, 73, 118, 207, 405, 414; 
family, note, 414; Judge D. C., 
note, 414 

Richmond, Va., 9, 109, I10, III, 
119, 122, 130, 144, 147, 148, 194; 
Co., 42, 87, 204, 205, 211, 216, 
278, 339, 344, 345, 405, 406, 416, 
417, 418; C. H., 347; South, 226 


Ostt- 


Richmond Party, Letters on the 
“A Virginian”, 257 

Richmond, Its People and Its 
Story, Stanard, 257 

Ridgway, Ridgeway, 322, 330 

Ridley, 286 

Rieves, 342, 343 

Ripley, 285 

Rippon Hall, 376 

Ritchie, 194, 368, 369; 
Ambler, 257 

Rivanna River, 306, 308, 455 

Rives, 254, 364; Timothy, 343 

Roades, 88 

Roane, 45, 449 

Roanoke, 63, 78, 92, 161, 164, 254, 
352, 363, 370, 419, 420, 421, 425; 
Chapel, 9; River, 85, 198, 288, 
364, 367 

Roberdeau, 63 

Roberson, 273 

Robertson, 9, 55, 56, 64, 74, 197, 
198, 199, 208, 410; River, 113 

Ropertson’s, DoNALD, SCHOOL IN 
Kinc AND QuEEN Co., Va., 1758- 
69, 55 et seq 

Robin Redbreast, 346 

Robinson, 29, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 
46, 50, 53, 65, 67, 191, 193, 267, 
268, 269, 270, 271, 275, 413, 417, 
449 

Rock Creek, 126; -y Creek, 410 

Rockbridge Co., 449 

Rock Castle, 303 

Rock Fish, 10 

Rockingham, 349; Co., 301 

Rodes, 126 

Rodham, 319 

“Roger of the Vale”, horse, 341 


Thomas. 
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Rogers, 209 

Rolfe, 431, 434, 436 

“Rolleston”, 49, 53, 219; Hall”, 219 

Rome, 105, 145, 203 

Romine, 196 

Ronald, 82 

Rootes, 42 

Rosbach, 105, 112 

Roscoe, Roscou, 278, 279 

Rose, 5, 199; v. Shore, 5 

Rosegill, 343, 354, 368 

Rosseau, 164 

Ross Co., 82 

Rosser, 140 

Rosslyn, 256 

Roszel, 282 

Rotterdam, 49, 50, 51, 82, 218, 
219, 220 

Roulston, 319 

Roundhead, 341 

Round Hill, 11 

Routh, 368 

Row, Roe, 80; -’s Warehouse, 415 

Rowzee, 199 

Royal Barb, horse, 355; Society, 
331, 365; Historical MSS. Com- 
mission, 222 

Royall, 83, 85 

Roxana, 341 

Ruffin, 368 

Rupp, 265 

Rushite, 19 

Russell, 47, 119, 196, 202, 281, 322, 
325, 397 

Russet, County, Va., ABSTRACTS 
oF Wits, 1803-1850, 193 et seq 

Russia, 108, 156 

Russians, 116, 120 

Rutherford, 202 

Rust, 68 

Ryan, 35, 36, 383 

Ryswick, 243 


“Sabine Hall”, 39, 376 

Sacramento, ship, 73 

Sadler, 96 

St. Andrew, 341 

St. Bride, Parish of, 435 

St. Charles, Mo., 78 

St. Giles in the Field, Parish of, 
340 

St. Katherine, Cloisters of, 225 

St. Leger, 223, 230, 231, 232, 437; 
family, 230 et seq; the race of 
1836, 438, 439 

St. Louis, Mo., 88, 180 

St. Martin’s Parish, 40 

St. Mary Highmount, 220 

St. Mary’s White Chapel Parish, 
216, 218 

St. Memin, 66, 168 ~ 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Parish 
of, 220 

St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent, 31; 
Register, 414 

St. Stephens Parish, 205, 212, 216 

Salem, 233; Mass., 322; Essex 
Institute of, 316 

Salina, horse, 361 

Salvator, horse, 361 

Salmon, 206 

Sallard, 214 

Sanders, 8 

San Diego, Cal., 294 

Sanford, 88 

Sandland, 272 

Sandringham, 433 

Sandy Hook, 280, 283 

Santa Anna, 104 

Sapony Indians, 268 

Sargent, 194, 195, 196 

Sarum, 80 

Saunders, 76, 83, 450 

Savage, 74, 436; -’s Inn, 435 

Savages, 419 

Savannah River, 258 

Sawyers, 450 
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Saxony, I10, 112, 219 
Sayer, 53 
Scarsbrook, 35 
Scarborough, 74, 415 
Scheer, 191 
School for Girls, 1774, 312 
ScHoot, DonaLp IN 
Kinc anp Queen Co., Va., 
1758-69, 55 et seq 
Schrever, 217 
Scotch, 294, 318; -Irish, 324; 
-town, 40 
Scotland, 74, 76, 431, 440; Pa., 
124 
Scott, 31, 41, 101, 104, 106, 107, 
110, 194, 205, 232, 293, 341, 409; 
-’s hall, 232; -’sville, 444 
Scruggs, 31 
Scully, 480 
Sculthorpe, 433 
Seal of Virginia, 1730, 274, 279 
Seattle, Wash., 206, 444 
Seawell, 354; -’s Point, 12, 283 
Secota, 421, 422, 424, 429 
“SecoTa, ONE oF THE RELIGEOUS 
MEN IN THE Towne oF”, White, 
424a 
illustration, 424a 
“Secota, ONE OF THE RELIGEOUS 
MEN IN THE TOWNE oF”, de- 
scription, 424, 425 
“Secora, THE TowNeE oF’, de- 
scription of, 429 
“Secora, THE Towne or’, White, 
illustration, 429a 
Secotan, 419 
Sedgwick, 117, 120, 121, 147 
Sedillo, 16 
Sefton, Earl of, 439 
Segar, 77 
Seivers, 203 
Selby, 191, 194 
Selden, 216, 218 


Self, 87, 88 


Selima, horse, 348, 349, 350 
Seminary Ridge, 126 
Seminole, 366 
Semple, 392 
Septima, 349 
Servants, 227, 236 
SERVANTS INDENTURE, 1682, 299, 
300 
Seven Pines, 110; Islands, 302; 
Sisters, ship, 225; Years War, 
150, 335, 336 
Sevier, 326 
Seward, 10 
Shackelford, 42, 43, 44, 46 
“Shady Glen”, 305 
Shaftoe, 356 
Shaftsbury, 6 
Shakespeare, 295, 330, 360, 365; 
-’s Works, 37 
Shanantoe, River, 188, 262 
Shands, 298 
Shapleigh, 87 
Sharp, 83, 193 
Sharpsburg, 116, 118; (Antietam), 
Battle of, 116 et seq; Campaign, 
I1§ et seq 
Sharodon, 369 
Shay, 447 
Sheba, Queen of, 339 
Shelby, 326 
Shelldrake, 37 
Shelton, 11, 40 
Shenandoah Co., 293; River, 179, 
259; Valley, 116, 180, 259 
Shepherd, 12, 365, 415 
Sheppard, 39 
Sherman, 197, 441 
Shields, 202 
Ships, 236; Captured, 412 
SHIPs: 
“Shirley”, 28, 29, 40, 278, 298 
Shock, horse, 354, 355, 368 
Short, 93, 204, 410; Pump, 450 
Sickles, 126 
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Sidney, 171, 443 

Sifers, 196 

Signers, Lives of, Saunderson’s, 
89, 93 

Silesia, 110, 112, 115, 153 

Silver Eye, horse, 349, 354, 368 

Silvertail, horse, 355 

Sims, 9, 10, 192, 193 

Sinclair, 13, 14, 15, 21, 288 

Singleton, 90, 91 

Sinking Springs, 81 

Sioux, 72 

Sir Archy, horse, 361, 364, 370 

Six Nations, 269 

Skaife, 42 

Skeen, 196 

Skelton, 411 

Skinner, 335, 338, 342, 345, 347, 
365, 360, 415 

SxrpwitH, HumsBerston To Fut- 
WAR SKIPWITH, 1829, 197, 198; 
reference to family, 349 

Skoggin, 410 

Skrine, 79 

Slaughter, 244, 443 

Slavery, 7, 8 

Savery, AMERICAN, AND THE NE- 
Gro, JupicraL Cases CONCERN- 
1nG, Vol. I, H. C. Catterall, edi- 
tor, review, 94 

Slaves, 236 

Sloane, 209 

Smith, 19, 39, 41, 44, 46, 47, 59, 
67, 78, 83, 108, 194, 233, 329, 
356, 368, 360, 405, 411, 415, 436, 
450; -’s Church, 11; -’s Creek, 
179 

Smithers, 282 

Smythe, 337, 365, 367, 360 

Snip, 364 

“Snow Creek”, 415 


Snydor, 212 


Sober John, horse, 354, 355, 360, 
368 

“Society Hill”, 347 

Som ExHaustIon as A Factor 
IN THE AGRICULTURAL HIsTORY 
oF Va. AND Mp., 1606-1860, Cra- 
ven, review, 313 et seq 

“Some Prominent Families of Vir- 
ginia”. Du Bellet’s, 74 

Somerset, 80 

SorRELL FAMILY, 33, 34 

Southall, 27, 83, 349 

Southampton, 84; Co., 368; Co., 
Eng., 204; -town, 415 

South Carolina, 80, 99, 100, 263, 
264, 265, 282, 370, 440 

Soutn History or, 
Ramsay’s, 366 

Southern Churchman, 42 

South Gaston, N. C., 57; Hill, 


10; Quay, 446 
SouTHERN Historicat Society, 
370 


Southern Literary Messenger, 162, 
163, 167, 173, 249, 250, 253 

Southside, 342 

Southall, 372 

Soward, 47 

Spady, 77 

Spain, 73 

Spaniards, 364, 366 

Spanish, 419; Oak, 9 

Spark, 339 

Specimen, 360 

Spectator, 364 

Spence, 87, 197, 207 

Spencer, 46, 192 

Spindle, 393 

Spoole, 433 

Sportsman, 356 

Spotswood, 34, 40, 181, 186, 267, 
333, 368, 373, 378; Alexander, 
land granted to, 267 et seq 
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Spotsylvania Co., 33, 41, 42, 142, 
200, 248, 267, 276, 277, 368, 405, 
415; C. H., 139, 144, 147, 159, 
324; Co. Land Grants, 269 et 
seq 

Spring Grove, 445 

Sprogell, 265, 266 

Stafford Co., 202, 294, 319, 345, 
347, 368 

Stafford, Earl of, 232 

Staffordshire, Eng., 219, 220 

Stagg, 28 

Stalling, 443 

Stanard, 33, 37, 71, 161, 162, 166, 
248, 367 

Standard, 45 

Standley, 50 

Stanton, 110 

Stapleton, 416 

Starke, 77 

Starling, 368 

State Highway Commission, 336 

State Senate of Va., Journals of, 
256 

Stauber, 175, 176, 178, 179, 180, 
183, 185, 259, 265, 266 

Staunton, 36, 41, 85, 116, 167, 168, 
169, 246, 390; River, 198 

Steamboats, 261 

Stedman, 46, 47 

Stegge, 224, 225, 226, 227, 220, 329 

Stegg family, 224 et seq; Thomas, 
Sr., will (1652), 225; Thomas, 

Jr., will (1671), 227, 228 

Stephens, 230, 325 


Sterling, 360 

Stevens, 411 

Stewart (Stuart), 86, 95, 193, 438, 
439, 440 

Strwart, Joun, To Wm. Gatt, 
1836, 438 

Stoke Gifford, 80 


Stone, 87, 3090; House, Col. 
Stegge’s, 226, 227; Meeting 
House, Augusta, 86 

Stonewall, ship, 73 

Stony Creek, 226, 227; River, 179 

Stovals Creek, 410 

Strachey, 44 

Strange, 7 

“Stratford”, 360 

Stratton Major Parish, Seating of 
Families in Church of, 1760, 43 
et seq; Parish, reference to, 42; 
New Church in, 42, 43 

“Strawberry Plain”, 28 

Stringer, 52 

Stribling, 200 

Strother, 196 

Stuart, 58, 60, 61, 113, 122, 124, 
139, 148, 203, 231, 323, 369, 431 

Stubblefield, 411 

Stubbs, 353 

Stud Book, 338, 351, 353; Ameri- 
can, 339; General, 337 

Sudley Springs, 114 

Suffolk, 12; Mass., 447 

Sugg, 192 

Suggett, 416 

Sullivan, 30; Co., 324 

Summers, 202 

Sumner, 117, 118; Co., Tenn., 200 
Sulgrave Manor, 57 

Sully, 58, 59, 60, 63, 67 

Surrey, 434 

Surry, 448; Co., 93, 278, 360 
Susannah, 437 

Susquehanna River, 121, 122, 260 
Sussex Co., 342, 343, 360 

Sussex Census, 343 

Sutherland, 193 

Sutton, 40 

Swann, 191, 319; Tavern, 163 
Sweat House Creek, 273, 410 
Sweeny, 77 


Stollenwerch, 297 


Swift, 97, 319 
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Swiss, 145, 178 

Swissers, 264, 265 

Switz, 185, 186 

Switzerland, 150, 178, 179, 180, 
182, 185, 187, 258 


Sydnor, 437 

Sykes, 45 

Syme, 42, 191, 356, 368, 360, 360 
Symmes, 93 

Syon House, 67 


Taillor, Tailler, 211, 212, 217 

Talcott, 323 

Taliaferro, 42, 43, 44, 199, 200, 301, 
360, 405, 415; Col. John (d. 
1744), note, 415 

Tanner, 48, 444 

Tappahannock, 340 

Tarpley, 417 

Tarpaulin, 356 

Tarleton, 99 

Tarry, 16, 288 

Taskenask, 378 

Tasker, 348, 349, 350; -’s Selima, 
horse, 345 

Tate, 193, 194, 196 

TAYLoe, JoHN (1721-79), portrait, 
345a; JoHNn (1771-1828), por- 
trait, 348a; John 2d and John 
3d, 345 et seq; 350 

Tayloe, 205, 216, 342, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 350, 364, 368; -‘s Chil- 
ders, horse, 345 

TAYLor FAMILY oF NoRTHUMBER- 
LAND AND LANCASTER, 211 et 
seq; 309 et seq 

Taylor, 29, 33, 40, 52, 60, 61, 84, 
IQI, 193, 211, 212, 213, 215, 285, 
298, 360, 375, 301, 392; ~-’s 
Church, 391 

Tazewell, 64, 198, 252; Littleton 
W., Discourse on, Grigsby, 254, 
257 


Teaninch House, 431 

Tidcastle, 279 

Telour, 212 

Tempelhoff, 103 

Tennessee, 39, 200, 364 

Terminer, 408, 411 

Teutoborg, 145 

Texas, 84, 192, 327 

Thayer, 101 

Theask, 356 

Theatre, Richmond, burning of, 9 

THEATRE IN EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, VIRGINIA, OUTSIDE OF 
WILLIAMSBURG, 295, 296 

Therriatt,213, 214, 215; -’s Head- 
lands, 215 

Theus, 108 

Thinning Hall, 432, 433 

Thomas, 51 

Thomason, 273, 409 

Thomson, 55 

Thompson, 196, 436 

Thornbury, 417 

Thornton, 87, 93, 345, 347, 360; 
Francis, 360 

Thoroughfare Gap, 114 

Thoroughgood, 53 

“Three Kings of Cologne”, 436 

Throckmorton, 55, 56,319 

Thrower, 10 

Thunder, ship, 232 

Thuringian Forest, 156 

Thweatt, 41 

Tigard Valley, 294 

Tillman, 191 

Tilden, 327 

Tilney, 319 

TIMBERLAKE’s, Lt. Henry, MeEm- 
ors, 1756-65, ed. Williams, re- 
view, 325 

Timberneck, 201 

Times, Richmond, 256 
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Trnstey’s Mrs., War REcOLLEC- 
TIONS, 1862-65, 339 et seq; Mrs. 
S. G., note on, 393 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too”, 92, 
327 
Tipton, 326; Co., Tenn, 300 
Tobacco, 34, 273, 277, 311, 313 
et seq; 377, 380, 406, 407, 416 
Toby, 346 
Todd, 208, 405; -’s Tavern, 140, 
143 
Tokely, 225 
Toler, 340, 395, 397, 399, 400 
Tom, 380 
Tom Jones, horse, 369 
“ToMBE, THE, OF THE WEROWANS 
or Lorpes”, White, il- 
lustration, 430a 
Tompkins, 208 
Tomahawk River, 179 
Toney’s Quarter, 38 
Toof, 299 
Tooley, 409 
“Torquil”, 76 
Tories, 301 
Totero Town, 233 
Totopotomoy, 147, 159 
Totuskey Creek, 416, 417, 418 
Toulon, 110 
Towles, 215 
Townes, 84 
Townley, 44 
Trans-Alleghany Region, First 
Exploration of, etc., 233 
Travathan, 339, 345 
Travers, 31 9 
Traylor, 30 
Traveler, horse, 204, 347, 349, 350, 
363, 368, 370; Morton’s ,horse, 
335, 338; General Lee’s, 370 
Tremont, 361 
TRENT Famizy, 440 et seq; ref- 
erence to, 368 


Trenton, 441 
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Trevelyan, 96 

Trice, 46 

Trimble, 88 

Tristram Shandy, horse, 348 

Truro Parish, 199 

Tryall, horse, 348 

Tuckahoe, 38, 334, 360, 370, 410 

Tucker, 161, 164, 165, 198 

Tudor, 231, 332 

Tuggle, 201 

Tumbling Run, 179 

Tunstall, 369 

Turberville, 32, 318 

Turenne, 108, 145 

Turf, Annals of, 338, 347; Reg- 
ister, American, 335, 363; Amer- 
ican, History of the, 347 

“Turk”, horse, 334 

“Turkey Island”, 28, 29, 86 

Turner, 51, 194 

Turpin, 441 

Tuttington, 433, 434 

Tyas, 341 

Twigg, 354 

Tyler, 92, 161, 168, 249, 279, 295 


Ulcombe, Kent, 223, 230, 231, 232 

Ulm, 156 

Unaka, 324 

Underhill, 319 

Unitep States or America, His- 
Tory oF, Elson, book notice, 96 

United States, Journal of a Tour 
of the. Abay, 257 

University School, McCabe’s, 65 

University of Virginia, 169, 173; 
History of, 161; A SKETCH oF, 
257 

University of Virginia, History of. 
Bruce, 257 

University of Virginia, Early His- 


tory of, etc. Cabell, 257 
Upper Norfolk Co., 204 
Upshaw, 348 
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Valentine, 71 

Valiant, horse, 368 

Valley of Virginia, 109, 110 

Vampire (horse), 356, 360 

Vancouver, B. C., 444 

Vandamme, 149 

Vandevanter, 297 

Vaughn, 215 

Vanhook, 194 

Vaton, 356 

Vaughan, 207 

Vaux, 319 

Venable, 192, 410 

Vera Cruz,104, 105, 106 

Vermilion, 194, 195 

Verdiersville, 138, 139, 142 

Vezey, 214, 216 

Vienna, 115 

Vincennes, 92 

Vircinta CounciL JourNALS, 1726- 
27, 53 et seq; 267 et seq; 405 
et seq 

VIRGINIA AND MaAaryLANnp, SOIL 
EXHAUSTION AS A FACTOR IN 
THE AGRICULTURAL HisTory OF, 
1606-1860, Craven, review, 313 
et seq 

Vircinia, THE CotontaL CHurcH 
1n, Etc., Goodwin, review, 315 
et seq 

Virginia, Representation in, Chand- 
ler, 257 

Virginia, English Culture in, A 
Study of the Gilmer Letters, 
Trent, 257 

Virginia, Especially Richmond, 
Mordecai, 257 

Virginia, Notes on State of, Jef- 
ferson, 257, 341 

Virginia, History of Valley of, 
Kercheval, 257 

Virginia, Two Families of, Cooke 
and Booth, 353 


Virginia, Perfect Description of, 
331 

Virginia, An Account of, Glover’s, 
365 

Virginia, Present State of (1724), 
3 

Virginia Gentlemen, Old, 333 

Virginia State Papers, Calendar 
of, 254 

Virginia, Old Families and 
Churches of, Meade’s, 316 

Virginia, Sectionalism in, 249, 250 

Virginia, Economic History of, 217 

Virginia Biography, Encyclopedia, 
Tyler's, 77, 161, 168 

Virginia, General Assemblies of, 
Register of, Swem, 256 

Virginia, History of, Arthur, 257 

Virginia Conventions, A History 
of, Brenaman, 257 

Virginia Convention, 1829-39, 
Grigsby, 257 

Virginia, Federal Convention, His- 
tory of, 161 

Virginia, Convention of, 1829-30, 
246 et seq 

Virginia, Constitutional Conven- 

tion of, 1829-30, Brockenbrough, 
256 

Virginia Conventions, 32, 246, 248 

Virginia Historical Register, 222 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, 80, 163, 164, 166, 187, 
201, 343, 344, 345, 354, 357, 362, 
365, 367, 371, 437, 454, 455 

VircintaA’ Huistoricat Society, 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS, Janu- 
ary, 1927, January Magazine 

Vircinta Historrcat Society, 
CATALOGUE OF PoRTRAITS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF, 57 et seq 

Historicat Society, 
FINANCIAL NEEDS OF, 70, 71 
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Virginia Historical Society, Cata- 
logue of Manuscripts, 256 

Vircinta Historicat Society, 
REFERENCES TO, 36, 64, 65, 66, 70, 
71, 221, 414 

Vircinta Historicat Society, 
COLLECTIONS, 27 

Virginia, Capes of, 12 

Virginia Company, 226, 329, 331 

Virginia Coffee House, 34 

Virginia Council, 68, 349, 373 

Virginia Gazette, 27, 38, 205, 332, 
341, 354 

“Virginia House”, portraits to be 
placed in, 57 et seq; reference 
to, 57, 70, 372 

Virginia, A Frenchman in, 365 

Virginia - Maryland Intercolonial 
Races, 345 

Virginia, First Convention of Dio- 
cese of, 317 

Virginia Legislative Papers, 162 

Virginia, Sectionalism in, Ambler, 
257 

Virginia Revolutionary Archives, 
319 

Virginia, Valley of, 392 

Virginia, Diocese of, 315 

Virginia State Library, 340 

Virginia State Papers, Calendar 
of, 256 

Virginia Historical Register, 371 

Virginia Memorial at Gettysburg, 
203 

Virginia, University of, 168, 298, 
308 

Vitriol, 356 

Vivion, Vivian, 79, 201 

Vixen, 355 


Waade, 319 
Waddell, 167, 200 
Waddy, 297 
Wagner, 352, 361 


Wagram, 108, 149 

Waldegrave, Lord, 356 

Walden, 45, 46, 47 

Walke, 53 

Walker, 33, 48, 117, 118, 191, 192 
193, 408 

Wall, 213 

Wallace, Wallis, 195, 310, 312 

Wallaston, 59 

Waller, 45 

Walls, 86 

Walters, 218 

Walton, 31, 192, 193 

War of 1812, 16 et seq, 73, 208, 
305, 321 

War Between the States, 1862-65, 
321, 390 et seq 

“War in the Southern Depart- 
ment”, Lee, 99 

War ReEcOLLECTIONS OF 
TINSLEY, 1862-65, 393 et seq 

Wards, 356 

Ware, 46, 47; River, 353 

Warham, 230, 231 

Warner, 322 

Warren, 46, 73, 147, 355, 356, 357 

Warrenton, 119, 137, 155, 203, 287, 
292, 301, 392; N. C., 18 

Warrington, 50 

Warwick Co., 49, 279 

Washington, 32, 58, 164, 199, 203, 
230, 296, 322, 420; College, 306; 
Co., 301; D. C., 30, 65, 68, 92, 
109, I10, II5, 199, 300, 346, 347, 
442; Fort, 92; George, 99; and 
Lee University, 306, 370; State, 


444 

Waterloo, 108, 128, 149, 151, 155, 
157 

Waters, 212; -’s Gleanings, 225, 
227 


Watkins, 200, 317, 408 
Watlington, 437 
Watson, 163; Street, 437 
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Watts, 284 

Wayne, 92 

Waynesboro, Pa., 124 

Weaver, 9 

Webb, 28, 29, 195, 213, 260, 297, 


298 

Wess (New 297, 298 

Webley, 45 

Weddell, 57, 70 

Wedderburn, 44 

Weedon, 370 

Welles, 73 

Welsh, 301, 435 

Wentworth, 350 

Weroan, 421, 422, 430 

“Weroan, A, Or Great Lorpe oF 
Vircinia”, description, 423 

“Weroan, A, Or Great Lorde oF 
Vircinta”, White, illustration, 
423a 

“WeEROWANS oR CHEIFF LoRDES, 
Tue TomBe or THEIR”, descrip- 
tion of, 430 

West, 50, 74, 199, 390, 442 

“Western Luminary, The”, 208 

Westervelt, 202 

West Florida, 197; Indies, 375, 
419; Point, N. Y., 98, 103, 105, 
107, 109, III, 113, 127, 136, 151, 
192, 202; West Point, 1825-209, 
IOI et seq; 1852-53, 107, 108; 
Union, 82; Virginia, 181, 393 

Westminster, 122 

Westmoreland Co., 32, 40, 68, 87, 
205, 211, 216, 268, 278, 296, 207, 
318, 340, 368; Earl of, 232 

Westover, 30, 82, 234, 235, 237, 
238, 239, 240, 334, 368, 371; 
Manuscripts, 374; Papers, 415; 
Parish of, 235; Parish, Gift to, 
236 

Westward, Early, Movement, 41 

“Weyanoke”, 416 

Whaley, 87 


Wharton, 38 

Wheatley, 195 

Wheeler, 195 

Wherret, 297 

Whig, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 453 

Whig, Richmond, 253, 255 

Whig, Richmond Constitutional, 
170, 171, 246, 256 

Whig, Richmond Daily, 256 

Whigs, 327 

Whitaker, 11, 195 

Whitchurch, 375, 380, 381 

White, 39, 56, 203, 226, 326, 419, 
420, 421, 422, 432, 445 

White, John, Artist, biographical 
note, 419 

Waite, Joun, THe First Enc- 
LisH ARTIST TO Visit AMERICA, 
Part I, by David I. Bushnell, 
Jr., 419 et seq 

White Chapel, Parish of, 214 

White Foot, horse, 339 

Whitehead, 35 

White House, 394, 398, 400, 402 

Whiteley, 195 

White Plains, 450 

Whitesall, 390 

White Sulphur Springs, 209, 254, 
370, 452 

Whiting, 43, 77, 322, 368 

Whitley, 86, 88 

Whittington, 219, 349, 368 

Whittle, 20 

Whitwell, 432 

Whynot, 360 

Wichita, Kansas, 213 

Wickham, 324, 340 

Wicomico, 211, 212; Church, 217; 
Parish, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 311; River, 213 

Wildair, horse, 360 

Wilderness, The, 120, 138, 144, 146, 
147, 152, 155, 156, 159, 160; Bat- 
tle of the, 98, 138 et seq; 145 
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Wilderness Campaign, The, 157 

Wilderness to Appomattox, Cam- 
paigns, 147 et seq 

Wildman, 356 

Wilkes Co., N. C., 293, 204 

Wilkins, 202 

Wilkinson, 204; Co., Ga., 301 

Willard, 193 

William, 52, 375, 438, 441 

William and Mary, College of, 33, 
93, 161, 163, 164, 165, 208, 200 
270, 271, 304, 306; to elect bur- 
gesses, 1729, 270 

William and Mary Quarterly, 33, 
34, 49, 244, 256, 279, 340, 344, 
347, 362, 367, 415 

Williams, 9, 39, 50, 117, 274, 325, 
403, 410 

Williamsburg, 5, 14, 64, 164, 166, 
167, 173, 198, 295, 367, 444 

Williamsport, 160 

Williamson, 31 

Willing, 82, 89, 90 

Willis, 349, 360; -’s Creek, 409; 
~’s River, 302, 303, 442 

Wills, 45, 360 

Willoughby, 319 

Wilmer, 197 

Wilson, 76, 149, 284, 441, 442 

“Wilton”, 39, 40 

Winchester, 119 

Windham, 50 

Windsor, Merry Wives of, 340 

Winfield, 293 

Winfree, 30, 31 

Wingina, 419 

Wingham, 80 

WINsLow FAMILY, 33, 34 

Winston, 40, 78, 191, 192, 299, 360 

WINSsTON-WALKER, IQI et seq 

Winter, 214 


Wintocowaike Creek, 273 

Wirt, 167 

Wisconsin, State Historical So- 
ciety of, 167 

Wise, 38, 365, 370; ~’s Brigade, 
370; -’s Legion, 370 

Wiseham, 90 

Witt, 106 

Withers, 192, 390, 391, 440 

Wococon, 419 

Womack, 325 

Wood, 366, 417 

Woodbridge, 38, 66 

Woodcock, 341 

Woodington, 215 

“Woodland”, 441 

Woodroof, 411 

Wood Street Compter, 220 

Woodson, 408, 410, 437 

Woodward, 191, 349 

Woody, 396 

Wool, 104 

Wooldridge, 324 

Woolsey, 10 

Wooten, 79 

Woolwich, 364 

Works, 364 

World, War, The, 147 

Wormeley, 38, 39, 341, 343, 354 
360, 368, 455 

Wormington Grange, 340 

Worsham, 48 

Wright, 9, 45, 125, 127, 195 

Wyatt, 45, 46, 320, 349 

Wyche, 11 

Wykeham-Martin, 68 

Wylie, 52 

Wytheville, 197 

Wythe, 164; Co., 392 
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Yadkin River, 294 Yorktown, 38, 40, 100, 353, 393, 
Yardley, 50, 51 448, 449; Battle of, 448 

Yeo, 319 Young, 77, 149, 202, 218, 312, 353 
Yorick, horse, 398, 350 Youatt, 365 


York Co. 38, 49, 343, 354, 369, | Yoweli, Youell, Ewell, Yewell, 298 
381, 405, 415, 444, 456; Pa., 300; 
Court, 367; Order Books, 2; . 
Records, 295 Zion, 7, 11 

York River R. R., 78 Zorndorf, 105 

Yorksby, 299 Zouave, 399 

Yorkshire, 219, 344, 348, 349, 455 | Zuchelli, 433 
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Mr. Reginald M. Glencross 


176 WORPLE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON S. W. 20, ENG. 


Undertakes Pedigree Work and all kinds of 
Record Searching. 


In order to qualify himself for this profession Mr. Glencross 
studied History at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1896-9 to 1899, 
when he took Honours in the Historical Tripos and his B. A. degree. 
For three years, 1900-3, he was an Assistant Secretary at the Office of 
Arms, Dublin Castle, where he had experience in the practical side of 
historical research. In 1905 he passed the Law Tripos at Cambridge 
and took his LL. B., and subsequently satisfied the Examiner in Palae- 
ology and Diplomatic at the London School of Economics, being one 
of the four who did so. 


CHARGES MODERATE 


Intending Clients should send full particulars of what they already 
know and a draft for a round sum at their own discretion. Mr. Glen- 
cross will report as soon as any thing relevant is found or, failing that, 
the money is exhausted. Any balance remaining in hand will be returned. 


If you have found your Emigrant Ancestor 
why be content to stop there? 


British Record Society, Ltd. 


120 CHANCERY LANE, W. C. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


P. C. C. WILLS, 1657-1660. 


The volume for the period 1653-6 is now completed and the Council 
is now proceeding with the next volume, covering the remaining years 
of the period of General Jurisdiction. This work will be much delayed 
unless sufficient funds are available to meet the cost of the clerical 
assistance necessary in checking with the Act Books, arranging in lexi- 
cographical order, etc. All who desire the expedition of this important 
part of the Society’s work are asked to send special Donations for this 
purpose to the Honorary Treasurer. 
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WALLACE 


A comprehensive genealogy of this family which 
settled in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and mem- 
bers of which migrated to Albemarle and Augusta 
Counties, Virginia; thence to Kentucky, Missouri, and 
the Middle West; and some account of the allied fami- 
lies of Woods, Miller, Kavanaugh, and others. Con- 
tains accurate records of Colonial and Revolutionary 
War service. Limited Edition—Price $5.00 per copy. 
20% discount for cash with advance orders. 


Published by George S. Wallace, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 
Order through 


THE MICHIE COMPANY 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


There are available for purchase a very limited number 
of copies of an engraved portrait of 
WILLIAM BYRD 
THE FouNDER oF RICHMOND 
These are steel engravings of the finest workmanship 


which were donated to the Society and are being sold for the 
benefit of the Endowment Fund. 


The price is $10.00 each at the Home of the Society 
or $10.15 each by mail. 


Further description will be found on page 293, this volume. 
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THE COOK COLLECTION OF 
HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


The largest collection in the world of copies of old Vir- 
ginia portraits, churches, houses, book-plates and histori- 
cal relics. Views in all parts of Virginia, hundreds of 
pictures of notable public events, and views representing 
the business, industrial and agricultural interests of Vir- 
ginia for many years past. A great and unique collec- 
tion of photographs of Confederate officers and men. 
Many thousand negatives of personal photographs made 
in his own and other Richmond galleries for more than 
fifty years. A fine collection of South Carolina views 
made when Mr. Cook, Sr., lived in Charleston. 


H. P. COOK, Photographer 


107 East Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


THE OLD FREE STATE 


A Contribution to the History of 
LUNENBURG COUNTY AND SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA 
By Lanpon C. Bett, Ph. B., M. A., LL. B. 
Life Member Virginia Historical Society, and Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society. 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Two Volumes—1,267 Pages 
Complete Index—The Index Alone Comprises 142 Pages 

Indispensable to the student of the history and the genealogy of the 
people of Lunenburg County and Southside Virginia. 

Chapters on: The Colonial Era, The Indians, The Pioneers, The 
Creation and Subdivision of the County, The Early Churches, The 
French and Indian Wars, The Revolution, The War of 1812, The County 
Courts, Slavery Secession and the Civil War, Slavery and the Slave 
Trade, The Rise of the Abolition Fanatics, Nullification at the North, 
The Doctrine of Secession, The Coercion of the States, The War for 
Southern Independence, Carpet-Baggery, Dr. Boswell’s Airplane, Law- 
makers of Lunenburg, Genealogies—Five Chapters, Thirty Sketches, 
Twelve Thousand Names—Abstracts of Marriage Bonds, Ministers 
Returns. 

Ten maps and illustrations Price per set (2 Vols.) $10.00 


LANDON C. BELL, 
115 E. Rich Street, 


Columbus, Ohio 
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Old Dominion Press, Inc. 
109 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
HISTORICAL AND CENEALOCICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Copies are available of the following recent publications : 


Memories and Memorials of William Gordon McCabe 
By Armistead C. Gordon 


Two Volumes—Cloth—902 pp.—$10.00 set postpaid. 


“The Truth of History” 
A Study in Political Development 
By St. George R. Fitzhugh 


Clothbound—164 pp.—$2.25 postpaid. 


“Boyhood Memories of Fauquier” 
By P. A. L. Smith 
A series of stories and anecdotes of country life in Virginia of fifty 


years ago, of which a reviewer says “the outstanding and welcome note 
is of joyousness.” 


Clothbound—164 pp.—$2.00 per volume, postpaid. 


“The Vestry Book of Christ Church Parish” 
Middlesex County, Virginia, 1663-1767 


An invaluable record of Colonial Virginia history, transcribed and 
annotated by Dr. C.-G. Chamberlayne. Limited edition of 500 copies. 


Clothbound—400 pp.—$6.50 per copy, postpaid. 


“Fauquier During the Proprietorship” 
By H. C. Groome 
A study of origins in the Virginia Piedmont north of the Rappahan- 
nock River, with a brief history of the royal grant of the Northern 
Neck and the administration by the proprietors of the territory held 
under it. 


Clothbound—256 pp.—$3.50 per copy, postpaid. 
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WRITE US when looking for rare and choice books, 
particularly Virginian. 

OUT-OF-PRINT Books, not in stock, sought for 
and supplied promptly. 

This department has the persona! attention of 
our Mr. J. J. ENGLISH, Jr., formerly with Ran- 
dolph & English. Mr. English has had more than 
fifty years’ experience ir the book trade, thereby 
fitting us to supply speedily, and at reasonable 
prices, any books needed. 

Correspondence and lists of books solicited from 
collectors everywhere. 


The Bell Book and Stationery Co. 
(Branch of J. P. Bell Co., Inc.) 
Fifth Street Between Broad and Grace 


RICHMOND, VA. 


SEND US YOUR NUMBERS OF VA. MAGAZINES FOR 
BINDING IN VOLUMES, FOUR TO YEAR. 


BOOKBINDERS and PRINTERS 


RICHMOND, VA, 
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Virginia Historical Society. 


IMembers are requested to solicit contributions of books, maps 
portraits, and manuscripts of historical value or importance 
particularly such as may throw light upon the political, social or 
religious life of the people of Virginia. 

The Society will become the custodian of such sctlilies of this 
character as the possessors may from any cause be unwilling to 
give, and in the case of family papers. or other manuscripts 
which it may be undesirable to publish, it will, Gpon request 
keep them confidential. 

ga A large fire proof safe has been secured and placed in the - 
society's building, in which all manuscripts and papers of value 
are carefully preserved by the Librarian. 

In the vicissitudes of war, and the repeated removals to which 
the Society's Library has been subjected, many volumes have 
been lost and the sets broken. Odd volumes from the collec- 
tions of its members and well-wishers will therefore be grate 
fully received. 

It is especially desirable to secure as complete a collection as 
possible of early Virginia newspapers, periodicals and almanacs. 

Any book or pamphlet written by a native or resident of Vir- 
ginia, published or printed in Virginia, or in any way relating to 
Virginia or Virginians, will be accepted and preserved. 

The Society requests gifts of photographs (cabimet size) of old por- 
raits of Virginians, or photographs, drawings, Ge. of Coats of 
Arms of Virginia families. Albums have been provided and an in- 

teresting collection has already been made. 
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